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ABSTRACT 

This is a study of the Piedmont Schools Project, an 
experimental educational program that was conducted in School 
District of Greenville County, South Carolina. The study is presented 
in three parts. Part I describes the school district and the design 
of the project, Part 'II examines the nature and effects of the change 
strategy with specific reference to: (1) the learning communities 
which formed the new instructional environment; (2} staff 
development; (3) decision making within the school community; and (4) 
community and parental involvement and satisfaction* A general 
discussion of such issues as test scores, the transference program, 
and funding, concludes this section. Part III presents insights from 
practitioner experience and reflections from an external perspective 
on educational innovation aad innovators* This discussion also covers 
the nature of innovation as a melding fcf component pieces of 
systematic change and the social meaning of building community* The 
section ends with suggestions for further ways of learning from the 
Piedmont experience. (Author/APK) 
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INTRODUCTION 



In April 1975r The National Institute of Education issued a Request for 
Proposals for "The Evaluation and Analysis of Gieenville County School District 
(South Carolina) Piedmont Schools Project", The 140-page* single-spaced docu- 
ment represented a deliberate strategy to refocus evaluative research efforts 
during the last 24 months of a 60-month project- Because the primary emphasis 
within the sponsoring unit (The Experimental Schools Program) w as "a systemic 
strategy of change", and because the Piedmont Schools Project had undertaken 
comprehensive change affecting major components of school operation , the RFP 
required an evaluation strategy equally inclusive in its effort "to portray the 
experimental and assess its impact"- 

s 

The specifications required that evaluation efforts should contribute to 
an explanatory perspective on two questions: What was the process of program 
implementation? and. What was the impact? The major focus of the evaluation 
(60% of total effort) was a "Study of the Process of Implementation of the New 
Instructional Environment" which included five components: 

1- Community input into the process of implementation* 

2. Assignment of Programmatic Authority to the level of the group 
responsible for the implementation of decisions. 

3. The Staff Development effort to promote the skills requisite to 
implement the new instructional environment. 

4- The implementation of the Learning Community concept in the schools 

5. Jarent and Cotttmunitv Satisfaction with their input into and involve 
ment with the school program- 
Four other sub-studies called for lesser percentages of total effort: An 
Assessment of Student Outcomes (12%) t confined to analysis of data generated by 
standardized tests and surveys already in place? a study of The Process and 
Effects of Transference (10%), to examine the PSP program for systematic sharing 
of innovation with non-PSP schools? a study of The Process and Effects of 
Internal (Level I) Evaluation (8%); and a study of Program Allocations and 
Expenditures (5%)- The remaining 5% of effort was to be allocated to Project 
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Reports — for the various sub-studies and for an analysis of the Project "as an 
interactive entity in its environment' 1 * The final documents were to cover the 
entire Project period from 1972-1977** 

The monumental task of assembling and analyzing such a range of data 
carried the task beyond the Contracted budget and timeline (late 1977)* At the 
same time* the vagaries of contract'research — reorganization and refocusing of 
priorities away from education within the contracting research organization 
(Syracuse Research Corporation), and reorganizations and redeployment of staff 
within' the funding organization (The National institute of Education)— caused 
extended postponement of the work of final analysis and synthesis of data. 

This 1980 report was commissioned by the Regional Programs group of WlE*s 
Division of Dissemination and Improvement of Practice,** ^nd was prepared by the 
former Director of External Evaluation for the Piedmont Schools Project U975-77J-. 
The report summarizes and analyzes materials assembled to document and evaluate 
the various components of the major study on "The Process of Implementation of 
the New Instructional Environment"- It is based upon review and reflection on 
documentation included in (a) formal reports by PSP and by external evaluators, 



*The original evaluation contract was awarded to Ultra-Systems , a California- 
based corporation* After two years, this contract was terminated by NIE, at J 
which pdint the original evaJ.uators had produced a report on Year 1 of PSP/ 
an unaccepted set of designs for continuation work, and a vast array of un- 
analyzed' material* In Year 3, there was no external evaluation team; NIE was 
devising its own redesign and, to maintain some continuity, assured minimal 
data collection (but no analysis)* The second evaluation team (The Educa- 
tional Policy Research Center, Syracuse Research Corporation) confronted a 
formidable task in seeking to recapture what happened in the first three 
years from a mass of unordered and incomplete materials, awesomely detailed 
in some areas, and silent in others? and, at the same time, assuring the on- 
going documentation and evaluation of the last two years of PSP, according to 
unusually stringent NIE design lines* There was a lot of "learning from 
experience" in this situation, which it would be helpful to share -but not in 
this already laden report! 

**Contract No* NIE-p- 79-0115 
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submitted to NIE and already on file in the Institute,* and.Jbi accessible 
materials in various stages of analysis at the time when the NIE/SRC contract 
ended. While the prime focus is on implementing the changed instructional 
environment, the report ranges more widely than that* In keeping with NIE's 
desire to produce an evaluation of the "interrelated/ integrated entity called 
the Piedmont Schools Project", the document includes a review of the Transference 
component and draws information from internal and external evaluation of student 
outcome data — without, however, attempting a full-scale treatment of evaluation 
processes and products*** 

A monpgraph which aims to review past practice in order to inform the 
present, as a way of planning for the future, has an emphasis different from 
that identified when the data were being collected* In this context, therefore* 
the perspective that guides the monograph is not that of conventional, detailed 
evaluation* Rather, it is a stand-back/ so-what look at the PSP experience — an 
informed reflection upon that experience* Phe monograph, thus, draws selectively 
from available data, but transcends the limitations of the data to offer pro- 
fessional judgments about the meaning of PSP experience for future planning and 
action to improve educational practice**** 



*The most important of these are: 

PSP, Proposal (1972) 

PSP, Continuation Application (1975) 

PSP/ Final Report (1977) ~~ 

SRC/EPRC, Implementing the New Instructional Environment in PSP Year 4 

(Webster et al., 1976) 
SRC/EPRC, Level I Evaluation Products (Millman, 1977) 
v SRC/EPRC, The Process and Effects of Transference (Kaplan* 1978) 
SRC/EPRC, Cognitive and Affective Outcomes (Millman/ 1978) 
SRC/EPRC, Program Allocations and Expend! t ures (wi lliams / 1978) 

**As with external evaluation (Contractor evaluation and Federal monitoring) 
processes so* too* there is much "learning from experience" possible by 
examination of PSP internal evaluation processes and effects, and the issues 
associated with assessing "student outcomes" and gauging the "success" of 
such a project* 

***The findings and the judgments are carefully distinguished in italicized 
portions of the document. 
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This analysis of the process and effect&of implementing a major systemic 
change can, as NIE intended/ provide a "resource for improving the delivery of 
educational services" (RFP, p. 3), While it does* in and of itself/ yield pome 
^eneralisable findings for practitioners (and researchers), given the specific 
features of the Piedmont Schools Project, it may be useful/ first/ to examine 
'some of the contextual variables of the Project and its sponsoring agency. 

The HationalcCbntext, of the riednont Schools Project 

The Experimental Schools Program (ES* appeared on the Federal education 
landscape in 1971 as an anomaly — organisationally, conceptually, and histori* 
cally* Originally intended for assignment to the proposed National Institution 
of Education/ the program was lodged for two years in th«s Office of Education 
while" Congress debated the merits and features of the new educational research 
operation A deviant within the Office of Education/ the status of ES <3id not 
change with its move to NIE in 1973 as an inherited program rather than as an 
initiative of the new research enterprise* swift reorganizations within NIE con 
tinued the pattern of unstable organisational location and distance from main* 
stream research efforts. 

Conceptually/ ES differed from typical Federal research designs which 
generally eirphasize either large-scale empirical studies or sharply focused 
cfrialyses of discrete interventions. The goal of ES was to understand the process 
of comprehensive educational change within schools* A numb'er of unique design 
features supported this bold purpose: the identification of seven sites willing 
to commit themselves to comprehensive change; a five-year funding cycle with 
start-up planning time; parent and community involvement in planning and imple- 
mentation; in-depth documentation and evaluation of process and product variables 
and their interconnections* Implementation of the design afforded sites unpre- 
_ cedented degrees of freedom: freedom to choose goals and modalities for the com- 
prehensive change; freedom (to a degree) from funding insecurities; freedom from 
State and district interference* All these features marked ES as maverick and 
thus alien to traditional practice at Federal/ State, and local levels. 

viii 
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Historically/ ES represented a synthesis of the late sixties. The press 
of the civil rights movements and the. dreams of the Great Society launched the 
Office of Education into dozens of new programs; for elementary and secornlary 
schools — some supporting services to low-income* handicapped, and minority and 
non-English sneaking students; some providing resources for desegregating 
schools; some encouraging innovations in curriculum and instruction. The welter 
of initiatives imaged the ferment in the larger society spawning proposals for 
deschooling, for open schools, for middle schools, for community schools. Given 
the evident problems of piecemeal/ short-term experiments* it seemed logical, at 
the turn of the decade, for Federally- funded researchers to face the task of 
clarifying goals of educational change, consolidating resources* and under- 
standing change processes* The logic failed, however* in the face of unpredic- 
table political* social* and economic shifts. The unsettled Nixonian presidency 
culminating in Watergate; the brakes on Vietnam and campus protests leading to 
new concerns for discipline and the "basics"; unmistakable signals of growiny 
inflation and recession generating patterns of retrenchment — the scene totally 
changed during the brief years of the Experimental Schools Program. The values* 
the interests* the imagination which gave it life disappeared. 

This recapitulation adds an important dimension to any review of ES "pro- 
jects. It suggests that, because of organizational* conceptual* and historical 
tensions, ES carried within it the seeds of its own destruction* Individual 
sites engaged in massive change efforts were not immune to the counter pressures 
from the Federal educational bureaucracy, from larger social currents, and from 
local constituents- Whatever was achieved and whatever was learned occurred 
despite these counter~forces . A great deal was achieved, and a great deal can 
be learned. The question is not whether we can learn from such experience, but 
whether we will choose to exert the time and effort to do so* A systematic 
approach to learning from experience in past Federally* funded projects and pro- 
grams may be attractive in cost-benefit terms in a time of resource stringency^ 
as a partial alternative to the historic patterns of of f-with-the-old, on-with- 
the-new as a way of conducting national research and development* 
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The Piedmont Schools Project: Substance 

The School District of Greenville County (South Carolina) received some 
6,5 million dollars of Federal support in the five-year period, 1972-1977, to 
implement systemic change in a set of eight K-12 public schools. The intent of 
the undertaking,, called the. Piedmont Schools Project/ was to change radically 
and comprehensively the nature of the total instructional environment of the K-12 
sub-system* The Project aimed to implement measures to change the opportunities* 
attitudes and behaviors of people (students/ teachers* administrators) who live 
and work in the set of schoolsi £o change their relationships with each other? 
and to change the relationships of the schools with professional educators, 
parents and other "citizens of the broader community in which the schools are 
located. The strategy adopted to bring about change served the goal of "im- 
„proving_§ducational practice" (NIE) — or, as expressed in the PSP motto, "Seeking 
a Better Way in Education 11 * Moreover* given the equity considerations underlying 
the desegregation context of the schools* the Project may be seen as seeking to 
further ,T equal opportunities for a quality education" , although this was not an 
explicit goal. 

As with other projects within the Experimental Schools' multi -million 
dollar program* the PSP had to meet criteria reflecting such concerns as v 
minority participation, underachieving students* community and parental involve- 
ment, etc.— associated with issues of equal educational opportunity as they 
emerged in the 1960's* As with other ES projects, the PSP reflected a commit- 
ment to the idea that significant change in educational practice requires a 
comprehensive and sustained approach (as contrasted with the piecemeal and short- 
term characteristics of much prior sponsored innovation in schools). And, as 
with other ES projects* the PSP was the subject of Federally-funded documentation 
and analysis by an external team of researchers, whose work and experience — to- 
gether with those of PSP personnel — constitute the data base from which judg- 
ments may be made and insights gained about the process of changing schools. 

On the one hand ES/PSP was an ambitious project* breaking new ground in 
; ■ . 
the duration* range and complexity of its innovative processes. On the other 

hand* the data documenting project experience* albeit i'ntimidatingly 



voluminous, are constrained (a) by limitations in the state-of-the-art in 
analyzing complex processes and effects of innovation, and (b) by vacillation 
and ambiguities in views of evaluator roles, research purposes, questions, and 
methods to be emphasized, and the audiences that the documentation should 
serve* Although this situation has its frustrations and soawned criticism and 
detractors of ES, an examination of the overall experience can be instructive 
as we move to find new ways to draw from oast exoerience and to improve educa- 
tional oractice* , 



Outline of the Repor t 

The study is presented in three parts* gart I describes briefly the con- 
text and Design for Change in the Piedmont schools (Ch. 1 and Ch* 2)* 

Part II examines The Nature and Effe'cts^of the Cfiange Strategy , with 
specific veference to the implementation of "learning Communities 11 (Ch. 3), 
which formed the heart of the new instructional environment and ^delivery system; 
"Staff Development" (Ch* 4); "Decision-making Within the School Community" 
(Ch. 5) ; and "Community arid Parental Involventent and .Satisfaction"" (Ch, 6).- 
Then follows a generai discussion of consideratibns / r Beyond !pSPs Outcomes, . 
Transference, Closing the Books" 1 (Ch,*?)** . - * 

' * r * 

\ " " » 

i * * 

Part III , Learning from Experience? (Ch, 8) seeks, to bring together 
insights from practitioner experience and reflections from an external perspec- 
tive, to discuss innovating (viewed as the jsroces^ of introducing a, complex set' 
of changes to transform traditional practice), arid innovators (particular^ 
those assigned leadership positions at area and 'building level). This in turn 
leads to a discussion of understanding the inn ovation --both as & melding df 
component pieces of systemic change (focus on the comprehensive innovation) , 
and in the social meaning outbuilding community (focus on the innovators). The 
section ends with some brief suggestions for further ways of learning from PSP 
experience* . , m r 



*Chapter 7 was written by Dr* Miriam Clasby, 
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The report has turned out to be a more lengthy and time-consuming under- 
taking than either the writer or the sponsors^intended. For ease in reading 
the text is divided by topic headings, and findings and Judgments are highlighted 
in italics. It should be possible to read with understanding the individual 
chapters as discrete entities; but the whole sequence is cumulative in effect. 
For the report, as for the Project which gave it "birth, the whole is greater 
than the' sum of the parts, and the possibilities of improving practice and 
learning from experience increase as one makes the. effort to understand the 
whole. 
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: : „ - PART I 

CONTEXT, -SETTING, AND DESIGN 




CHAPTER ONE 

CHANGING PIEDMONT SCHOOLS— THE CONTEXT AND SETTING 



a; introduction 

The Piedmont Schools Project [PSPJ is an effort designed to 
bring about planned, systematic* and comprehensive change 
in the existing educational programs of the The School Dis- 
trict of Greenville County* A segment of the school dis- 
trict, the Greer area, has been selected for the testing of 
this design— a design which will be constantly evaluated 
and components of which will be adapted and translated into 
educational programs in the rest of the school district* 
{GCSD, Project Plan, March 1972} 

tfhis report focuses, primarily upon the experience of a group of K-12 
schools In the <5reer area of Greenville County, South Carolina, between 1972 
and 1977/ /when they were engaged j.n a major effort to change the total instruc- 
tional environment* The eight schools ih the Greer section of the County 
School District were allowed in some significant ways to divert from the main- 
stream of District public education during projeqt years* Yet, "the mainstream 
remained the District itself*. From itthe target area schools came and to it 
they returned with their tributaries of innovation. This chapter sketches 
some key features of the District as a context and of the target area as a 
setting for change in schooling* 



B 4 CONTEXT - GREEflVILLE COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The School District of Greenville County is the largest school district in 
South Carolina and one of the. 100 largest ih the United States, In <$971-72 when 
the project was being planned, there ye*e around 57,000 students enrolled in 
K-12 schools and the elected nine-meiriber. Board of Trustees employed over 5,000 
people (including some 2,800 teachers)* Tfte Board prepares the education bud- 
get* The District is fiscally independent up to the miilage set by law, with 
election required for tax increases* To administer this large system, it is 



divided into areas— each one corresponding to a geographic section of the 
District, and headed by an Assistant Superintendent- Normally there are four 
such areas; for the five years of the Piedmont Schools Project/ Project schools 
were designated as constituting a Separate area, with the Project Director 
reporting directly to the Superintendent. 

The. School District covers 790 square miles in the heart of the Piedmont 
Plateau in the northwestern part of the State* The District is slightly larger 
than the County itself — an artifact of school district consolidation in 1951 
when the former Greer School District Ho* 285 was absorbed into the Greenville 
system/ This is significant for the project we will discuss because the target 
area encompassed the city of Greer and its environs and drew 36 percent of its 
students from neighboring Spartanburg County (see Figure #1). The economic, 
social and demographic features of this area and political issues related to the 
schooling system are important elements of the context for innovation* 

Economy* . * Greenville County is the central urban T county of ,a major manu- 
facturing region, although it is neither a major financial nor a major distri- 
bution center. In 1973, 39 percent of County, earnings came from manufacturing T 
which is heavily dominated by the textile mill products industry. Over half 
of the South Carolina textile machinery industry is located in £he County, and 
if we count together the apparel industry, the chemical industry (which pro_^_ 
duces many man-made fibers used in textile mills) and the non-electrical 
machinery industry, an estijnated 69 percent, of employment in manufacturing is 
textile "related. Within this fr.amework, employment opportunities tend to be 
more "blue collar" than "whitfe" collar". - 



The hourly pay for factory labor in the County is about 75 percent of the 
rate prevailing in the nation for manufacturing employments and lower labor 
costs iiacve been one^ factor in attracting industry to the area. Wh^le dominance 
of textile : *related employment does m£an vulnerability in times of national 
economic recession and periods of high unemployment may occur, these periods 



^Primary data source is "Lawrence Shaw (Economic Analysis), The Economy of 
Greenville County . Report prepared for Greenville County Planning Commission 
Mav 1976. 
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tend to be short-term. Moreover, the number of employment opportunities in 
the County is expected to rise much faster than the normal growth of the labor 
force (as calculated without significant in-migration) . Projections for the 
decade are for continued economic growth and expansion of employment oppor- 
tunities. 

Population migration* . According to the 1970 census, county population 
was over 240/000, Prom 1950 to 1975 job openings increased at three times the 
national rate, with no upward pressure* on wages because of the large supply of 
workers (including significant additions of women and people shifting from 
agricultural employments). In the 1950s and 1960s there was net out-migration 
from the region "particularly as young people seeing inadequate employment 
opportunities at home, left the region after finishing their elementary and 
high schooling", From 1970 on, however, population of the Piedmont area has 
increased more rapidly than in the nation generally. In-migration has resulted 
in population increases of 12 percent in Greenville County (compared with^ten 
percent in the Piedmont region, nine percent in South Carolina,, ano^fivje per- 
cent in the United States) in 1970-1975, with most coming from the south. 

Blacks were mostly out-migrants in the 1965-70 period and had probably 
balanced in- and out-migration in 1970-75. „ These figures have resulted iri an 
estimated decline in the black population of Greenville ^County from. 16.6 per- 
cent of the total in 1970 to 15.9 percent in 197$. 

The largest increase in population in 1970-75 was in family formation 
ages'; the population aged 20-34 increased twice as, fast as the population as 
a whole. The increase in school age population was offset by an increase in * 
enrollment in private schools in the County from 4,000 in 1970 to 6/000 in 
1975, and by expansion of programs for kindergarten and for school dropouts. 
The net result is that menibership in the Schbol District remained almost 
stationary in 1970-75 and the District did not have to face problems of closing 
buildings or firing teachers. Declining enrollments werfe thus not a problem 



♦ Based on Shaw, oo ci't, 
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in the project period, nor are they projected to be in the immediate future, 
because substantial in-migration is expected in the 1980s * 

Issues in the School District 

1* Consolidation , Prior to consolidation in 1951, Greer had an indepen- 
dent school system which was the third largest of the 82 districts in the 
Greenville County area* Countywide consolidation was mandated in 1351 by the 
>tate after a referendum to achieve it was defeated throughout the County* In 
Greer the vote was 92 percent against consolidation* Over 20 years later, 
while PSP was being implemented, there were still people in Greer who referred 
to consolidation as "when we lost our schools" and the district Superintendent 
perceived the issue as one of the most difficult to handle* 

2* Tax levies and bonding * Per. capita personal income in Greenville 
County is 15 percent above that in the .State generally, but expenditures per 
pupil are about the same* SDGC's operating 'budget for 1975-76 (end of project) 
was about 3*6 percent of the£ ; ounty's personal income (compared with 4*7 per- 
cent in South Carolina and 4*5 percent in the united States) ** Per pupil 
expenditure was 71 percent of the national' average; 

County monies available for education are still subject to ref^rendums 
whenever highfer levels of funding are suggested* tfhe total tax levy more than 
. doubled in. the 1960s (42-3/4 mills for 1960-61 to 100-1/4 for 19T70-71) as a 
result of the first rate increase in about 15 years* *£he referendum held in. 
Project Year 4 to increase education funding was defeated— a factor affecting 
the context in which the project sought to spread innovation to , other District 
schools* 

ftiso part of the financial picture is; the influx of Federal monies into 
-the district since the 1960s* 

5 
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3* Desegregation « School integration in Greenville County proceeded 
from a freedom- of -choice plan in 1964* to a total desegregation plan instituted 
in February 1970 to meet a u*S* court order and assure that the system reflects 
an 80-20 white-black ratio* Greer schools were still adjusting to the changes 
brought by desegregation when PSP began implementation in 1972* The projects 
office was housed in a new building constructed on the site of a school which 
was burned down earlier in the desegregation period. While racial tension did 
not emerge as a significant factor in the overall implementation of the project, 
in Greer as elsewhere/ the changed composition of school populations presented 
problems and challenges to the traditional schooling system* 

4< Shifts in school populations * Maintaining racial balance in the 
schools and adjusting to migration patterns are continuing concerns in the 

istrict, Re-aoning to achieve racial balance again was a complicating factor 
in planning of some PSP schools even in Year 5* Movement of people in the 
zone of School A, for example, " reduced the ratio; the adjustments prompted by 
that were a matter of considerable concern in the school and in discussions 
with parents, and raised questions of the importance of continuity in the 
school experience of children. 

Population mobility and, in particular, the unknown dimension of likely 
in-migration also presents difficulties* Enrollments in district schools are 
expected to rise K-12 in Greenville County (while U*S* enrollments will still 
be declining)* However, administrators do not have the advance warning in the 
case of immigration that they have when basing plans on known birth rates* 
In-migrants* largely responding to employment openings, tend to arrive in the 
middle of the school year, ot else at the beginning, not having attended 
during the previous term* Throughout the project years (and into the expected 



*Sfee Whittenberg Greenville School District , Civil Action Ho* 4396, U*S. 
District Court for the Western District of South Carolina, Greenville 
Division, April 27, 1964* Suit was brought by some black students who sought 
transfer from a black school to ap all-white school and, in effect, sought to 
integrate the System* The District Court ruled in their favor, and the end 
of the dual school system was in sight* 
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future), Middle School in Greer found enrollment estimates regularly under- 
estimated and suffered accordingly from over-crowding and staff adjustments. 
With staff allocated on a per-pupil ratio basis/ shifts up or down in school 
enrollments sometimes provoke last-minute changes in personnel allocations, 

5, Upgrading the schooling system - Inl965/ no elementary schools and 
only six secondary schools in the County were accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools, In the late 1960s there was a push for 
accreditation— in part to ease fears of incoming industries and residents about 
the quality of the educational system. By 1971 all the public schools were 
accredited. During the period of the PSP, several Greer schools were engaged 
in the planning and documentation work associated with different phases in the 
accreditation process—a factor which helped in some respects (requirement of 
self-examination) and increased stress in others (more time and paperwork) on 
top of project requirements, 

6, Expanding programs , A memo from the Associate Superintendent for 
Educational Development to the Board of Trustees in January 1975 noted that 
by 1975 programs had expanded for the learning handicapped (few classes in 
1965/ 230 classes in 1975), in Fine Arts (stressed for all elementary and 
secondary students by 1975) , Vocational Education (in all 15 high schools and 
three vocational centers), Kindergartens (two units in 1970/ available to all 
in 1975), libraries and media centers (libraries for accreditation by 1970, 
expansion to media centers in all schools by 1975), .In addition, the memo 
noted "the emerging development of school- community cooperation* administrative 
decentralisation into five areas, each with an area superintendent/ and a com-, 
mitment to individualize education "for all-students 1 * by 1980* At the same* 
time as these moves were made to. expand the program; setbacks in, efforts to- 
increase CPunty funding caused program retrenchments* particularly during the . 
last two years in which PSP operated* * 

* 

7* Reorg anization of the District, Asked about issues" in th& District 
at the time he came to the super in tendency in 1970, the Superintendent promptly 



identified several of the ab # ove items: creating. a unitary schooling system 
("a lot of resentment over in Greer and negative feelings about public educa^ 
tion") and reorganizing the District adminstratively for effectiveness were ^ 
among the first challenges, "The number one problem was . funding." Reorgani- 
sing involved creating four area super in tendencies , with PSP as a fifth; 
changing .about three-quar teles of the sphopl principals* .in the Pigtrict; and 
"creating an organizational pattjern of elepientary^ middle and high schools out 
of a hodge-podge." /Superintendent-, 12^767. Out, of this reorganization came 
the middle school pattern, inc^udiri^ Greer Middle School . The .establishment 
of new middle schools reflected a national movement, ncing so in soma cases 
by building radically new open-space structures ancl without special staff 
training, compounded the problems of discipline. , „ ' ;" * 

v > ■ *0, ■ '„ ' ■ 

8. Disciplined/order in the schools was a "large issue in the early 1970s" 
in Greenville^pistrLct as elsewhere. New types of school populations and 
staffs in newly desegregated schools and sometimes" in radically new buildings 
presented difficult situations. And, again , as perceived elsewhere, the prob- 
lems were greater in post-eleinen^ary schoQls dealing with young adolescents 
and youth. "Greer Middle School was one of the greatest trouble spots.,.." 
[Superintendent, 12-76]* But by, 1976r77 h , when the project was ending, the 
Superintendent could assert, "Discipline is not a big issue now* 11 

* -** m 

* m * a 
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Many o£ these eight factors converged in the early 1970s just as the Pro- 
* . 

ject was being designed. The situation called for accepting the challenge of 
innovation to find "3 bettysr way in education", and at the same time compounded 
the pressures on school personnel. The third PSP director, , who had been 
responsible for ^elementary education ip the district at the time the project 
was planned, spoice feelirigJLy of the demands of only two of the factors 
mentioned* desegregation and accreditation* 

We [the County] moved into the process of accreditation around 
spring J969* We did Jut the target date on schedule with all 
elementary schools, They had to achieve a philosophy state- 
ment as part of the ten-year cycle for accreditation* During 
that time we mov^d into a unitary school system* that was a 



terrible year. We had schools half to three-quarters way 
through the accreditation cycle and the people had dispersed 
because of change in attendance areas , modification of ratios/ - 
etc* So we had to write -addendums to all those studies* Put 
looking back, it was an excellent diing to have been in this 
process because it gave a purpose, and sometimes the purpose 
helps to°reduce the anxiety, and this was great for this school 
system* (PSP Dir*, 12-76; formerly Ass't Supt* for Elementary 
Education in the district) 



Innovation 

The period which saw the birth of the Piedmont Schools Project was thus 
one of considerable change in the Greenville District— a period when some 
changes v were thrust upon the system from outside (e.g*, court ordered desegre- 
gation compliance), and others came from within (e.g*, reorganization of the 
system)* The latter often reflected national^trends in instruction at the 
time — for example/ introduction of middle schools by the new superintendent; 

commitment to individualizing instruction; interest in humanizing the schools* 

* 

The District was not a stranger to school innovation, as PSP staff members 
attested! 

The former Parker District [part of the County] was known 
nationally fo^ innovative programs around consolidation* . * * 
'They were beyond some of the things proposed for other 
schools**** Then there was the Appalach facility — a mill 
school in the Greer area* They began thinking of what they 
could do to make learning better when they moved into a new 
building [which became PSP School a]* They got into planning 
for team teaching and getting differentiated staffing before 
the project**;* No* School A was not a pilot for PSP* You 
would find pockets of innovation like this throughout the 
county whether or not there was a PSP* |PSP Dir* , Y/4, 12-76] 

Again; There was multi-age grouping in School A, and open space in 

Middle School the year before the project*.** The County was 
committed to individualized instruction. Getting, the money 
for the PSP increased the speed of implementation***. IGE 
(Individually Guided Education) was in the district already* 
Middle School was one of the first 17 schools in South Caro- 
lina to be an IGE school; IGE was about three years old 
nationally* ,{P3P Coord, of Staff Development, ¥/5, 12-76J 
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Despite these intimations of pockets of innovation and a disposition in 
thp niRfririt- fcnwa r fls s om * jnn ovaUbzB practices^mosjt JXteer/PSP schools before 
the project were traditional in structure, organization and program/ as we 
shall see below. 

Two general observations round out this overview of the context in which 
PSP was born and developed. First/ many of the factors described were part of 
the broad national scene around 1970 (desegregation changes in school popula- 
tion*/* increased "discipline" problems/ the Middle School movement, the indi- 
vidualization movement/ interest in "open education 1 '), while others had a more 
local configuration (e,g. , residual conflict over consolidation, constraints 
on revenue raising/ mobility and in-migration patterns). Second, some national 
issues were non-issues in Greenville County; declining enrollments/ militant 
teacher unions/ community control of the schools/ for example. The presence 
or absence and the relative strength of these various factors shapes any, 
assessment of the performance of psp and the generalizability of its experience* 
The general and specific elements in the'context outlined above offer a frame- 
work for interpreting and utilizing infprdation on "tihe details of the process 

> 

of innovation* 4 

Beyond these features of the District context, there were special charac- 
teristics of the project setting* To these we now turn* 

B. THE PROJECT SETTING* 

The Project Area* Greer/ S*C, 

The Piedmont Schools Project area covered 23*5 square miles in the eastern 
part of the county, between the Enoree and Tyger River Basins (see Figure 2). A 
significant proportion of project students (36 percent) came from the small 
part of the school district that lies within Spartanburg County. In May 1951 



^Sources for Greer description: P£P documents 1972 (Proposal) and 1977 (Final 
Report); Level II field notes; and Shaw, op. cit. , for the County Planning 
Commission* 
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Figure 2 

"Location of Greer Area (FSP) 
in relation to major sub^county 
regions of Greenville County 
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the General Assembly of South Carolina authorized the Greenville County Board 
of Education to consolidate a part of Spartanburg County with the Greenville 
County school system and this segment of Spartanburg County is taxed for school 
purposes according to the Greenville County levy* 

The focal point of the Project area is the city of Greer — the second 
largest municipality in the county* It lies half way between Greenville (12 
miles southeast/ population 60/000) and Spartanburg (15 miles northeast/ popu- 
lation 40/000)/ and straddles the Greenville- Spartanburg County line* The 
population of the project area is approximately 20,000, of whom 10/500 live 
within city limits* Greer is essentially a self-contained community with high 
average density of population (2/600 per square mile in the city and 850 in the 
area) * 

Compared to the County (1970) Greer had a larger proportion of elderly/ 
poor, and non-whites: ' s 



Per capita income was 16 percent below the county average* Residents in the Greer 
area to the north and south of the city have income levels more than one-third 
higher than city residents* v 

The area experienced its greatest population growth rate in the 1950s and 
continued to grow in line with the county in the 1960s. City growth is 
expected to stabilize in the next decade while population increases in the 
environs, particularly in the area closer to Greenville* 

Incorporated in 1875/ Greer was a rural area until textile mills from 
New, England began to relocate in the South. Three such mills were built in 
Greer* As well as being a major economic base for the community, they have 
played a major social role in building houses, financing churches and operating 
schools and recreational centers* In this sense Greer is a "mill town"- Half 
of the employed people in the area worked in manufacturing in 1970. One 



Elderly : 
Poor: 

Non-whites ; 



7.5% County? 10% iGreer 

16*5% County? 22.5% Greer — below national poverty level 

17*0% County? 25% Green 35% in Spartanburg county area 
of Greer 
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I quarter worked in the city of Greenville/ most likely in non-mamif acturing 

industries/ and one quarter worked in non -manufacturing industries in other 
I parts of Greenville or Spartanburg Counties* 

B Although textile mills are still the largest employers in the area/ there 

m has been some shift to more diversified industry which L is likely to continue* 

a Area employment is projected to increase by more than 39 percent to around 

m 9/000 employees by 1990* Most pew jobs will be in the manufacturing and per- 

sonal service sectors. Growth of non-manufacturing employment in the city of 
| Greenville is likely to lead to an increase in residents who commute there for 

employment* 

The city proper has a deteriorating downtown area surrounded by rural 
I farm areas and some suburban housing and shopping developments* In the heart 

of downtown/ the sign "colored 11 above one of two permanently closed entrances to 

■ an abandoned movie theater remains as mute witness, to recent history* Two other 
™ theaters show a general run of movies* The area has its own newspaper (The 

a Greer citizen) and local papers from Spartanburg and Greenville/ two local AM 

| radio stations/ and receives major national network and educational W. 

I Social life generally revolves around the community and the church* 

There are sixteen fraternal and civic clubs* and organizations in the area, six 

■ garden clubs and a number of women's organizations* Some thirty churches (all 
Protestant) serve the community/ half of them Baptist. Ir, the greater Greer 

■ area, 28 churches belong to the Greer Baptist Association* 

■ Elements of this quick sketch of Greer have a bearing on the place of 

m local schools within the larger district and on the operation of the project/ 

jm as will be seen in ensuing sections of the report* The schools are located 

m partly in the heart of the city, and partly in surrounding urbanized or more 

m rural sections — all within the area described* Community involvement 
I mechanisms in the project relied heavily upon the cooperation of clubs and 

organizations mentioned* And the general "self-containedness" of the setting 
I had implications for relationships between the project and the rest of the 

district* 
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The Target Population 

The target schools of "the P5P were six el^neritary scEooIs, feeding into a^~ 
single middle school and a single high school. Although reorganisation in the 
district diverted some of the high school students to another school durincr 
the project/ the eight original schools remained in the PSP throughout. They - 
housed some 4/800 students iri Year 1, 18*3 percent of them Black* Shifts in 
enrollment patterns by Year 3 brought numbers to 4,400 students/ 21*4 percent 
of them Black (Continuation Application/ 1974-75). 

The size of the schools remained rather constant over the five years of 
the project/ save that by Year 3 the high school population was reduced by 
about 20 percent because of the opening of a new high school proximate to the 
area. The racial composition varied with shifts in population but was fairly 
stable — save in School C which experienced a 16 percent increase in the per- 
centage of Black students by Year 3 (see Table 1/ below)* 



TABLE 1: ENROLLMENT IN PIEDMONT SCHOOLS PROJECT SCHOOLS-^ 
FALL 1971 and FALL 1974 



Schools 


1972 Enrollment 
Totals % Black 


1974 Enrollment 
Totals % Black 


Elementary A 


321 


16.10% 


343 


13*41% 


Elementary B ♦ 


174 


17*24% 


169 


13*61% 


Elementary C 


377 


16*45% 


393 


33*08% 


Elementary d 


305 


18,69% 


289 


24,22% 


Elementary E 


446 


18*39% 


403 


20*85% 


Elementary F 


497 


24*55% 


486 


21 + 60% 


Middle School (G) +++ 


1,300 


18.92% 


1,266 


19.83% 


High School (k) 


1,357 


16-43% 


1,055 


22*13% 



This configuration of K-12 schcols/ student numbers/ and racial balance 
satisfied some criteria for the Federal Experimental Schools Program* Other 
features of the populations met another criterion: presence of underachieve- 
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^ merit. The indicators noted at the beginning of the project were these*: 

~* ~ ™ -Intelligence tests in 4th/ 6th and 10th grades suggested 
that there were more academically talented, students in 
Greer than in the rest of the District/ but there w^s no 
significant difference in scores on the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests* 

-Dropout rates were increasing in 1968-70 (In 1970/ the ■ 
rates were; Greer 54*8%/ South Carolina 50%/ Greenville 
District 41*5%/ nationally 33%)* 

-Percentages entering college were declining while District 
percentages were rising in 1968-70 (35% Greer/ District 
42% in 1970)* However, more Greer graduates were entering 
trade and technical schools (1970/ 13% District, 20% Greer)* 

-Poor attitudes t "Lack of educational reinforcement in many 
of the heroes* Many students find school irrelevant and 
boring*" And outmoded instructional environment* "Elements 
of the organisational structure/ curriculum methods and 
some of J the materials -are outdated," (Project Proposal, 
March 1972) . 

A central challenge of the Piedmont Schools Project, therefore/ was to 
, initiate a major educational intervention in a significantly poor and racially 
mixed setting/ and in schools with patterns of underachic/ing or non-achieving 
students who found "school irrelevant and boring*" 



* 



*See Appendix 1 for a statistical profile of the target area students/ 1968- 
1970/ for further details of enrollments by school/ dropouts, college entry. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



* DEVISING THE PIEDMONT SCHOOLS PROJECT 



"X have a dream***" (King) 

"A Better way in Education* (PSP) 

The Piedmont Schools Project (PSP) took as its motto, "A Better Way in 
Education" ♦ This "Better Way in Education" was no minor increment of improve- 
ment in existing patterns* It was no less than an attempt to realize a grand- 
scale dream of comprehensive, systematic, integrated change in a set of eight 
rather ordinary K-12 schools* What was the genesis of sach a dream, and what 
prompted people to undertake the awesome task of seeking to realize it? 



A. FEDERAL STIMULUS TO "COMPREHENSIVE CHANGE" 



Since 1945, research projects, demonstrations and various 
kinds of experimentation have generated a wide variety of 
products, practices and idea? which hold promise for the 
improvement* of American education**** Dissatisfied with 
the results of piecemeal or individual component changes, 
educators have sought the opportunity to address the need 
for total change by placing a number of these promising 
practices together in a comprehensive program /SSP, 1971, 
HEW/OE* Information letter sent out by Robert Binswanger, 
inviting school districts to submit Letters of Interest 
in participating in the Experimental Schools ProgramJ/* 

In launching the Experimental Schools Program, the U*S* Office of Education 
proposed to use four Research and Demonstration strategies to stimulate experi- 
ments in wide-scale change in local school districts: (l) local planning and 
implementation, (2) comprehensive program designs for each local project, (3) 
five-year forward funding, and (4) "formative" and "suminative" evaluation of 
each project** 



*These strategies art; elaborated .and critically evaluated in: Institute for 
Scientific Analysis, Educational R&D and The Case of Berkeley's Experimental 
Schools * San Francisco, November^ 1976* 
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The heart of the Program was the promotion of comprehensive change 
in sch ooling* The evaluation and documentatlon^ strategy would protect Federal 
interests in high-risk Federal investment (formative evaluation to promote 
increased quality of implementation and summative evaluation to provide 
detailed assessment of the. processes and effects of planned change). To induce 
school district participation in such a high-risk enterprise there was five- 
year forward funding (allaying uncertainties born of the fly-by-night quality 
of much prior federal support of local innovation) ; and an emphasis on local 
planning and implementation (to assure consonance with local wishes and con- 
texts) , 

This set of R&D strategies was in itself highly innovative* Predictably 
the process of implementing them was not smooth* There were some critical gaps 
between intentions and reality (see, for example* Institute for Scientific 
Analysis, 1976)* Nevertheless* the fact remained that the Experimental Schools 
Program, born under the Office of Education and largely implemented under the 
new National Institute for Education, was a bold program which both required 
and supported comprehensive change in schools by a new combination of strategies. 
Without the combination of requirements and commitments from the Federal agency, 
the impossible dream of the Piedmont Schools Project would have died aborning. 

What did OE/ESP mean by "comprehensive change"? The concept was opera- 
tionalized into two basic elements, which may be thought of as vertical and 
horizontal aspects of change* First, there was to be a vertical structuring 
of projects which would allow participation of students from the whole spectrum 
of K-12 public schools* Second, there would be horizontal comprehensiveness — 
an inclusion of all important components of the school environment including, 
but not limited to, "curriculum development, community participation, staff 
development, administration, and organization* M /USOE, 19717 

Each local five-year program was to encompass approximately 2,000 to 
5,000 students, with prime but pot exclusive emphasis on low-income children* 
Within the target area, the whole school environment was to be altered such 
that components would be integrated and mutually reinforcing within and across 
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"levels of schooling. The theme of educational change was to be pervasive in 
the target population. Beyond the target area* however, it was envisaged that 
the ripples of innovation would affect more widely the more traditional 
approaches to instruction -and governance in participating school districts* 

There has been subsequent argumentation from hindsight about the meaning 
of "comprehensive change" and the viability of Federal strategies to promote 
it. Yet the broad * lements of comprehensiveness as originally explicated by 
OE/ESP were clear enough to preclude settling for a lesser vision than holistic 
change in target areas, while still allowing much initiative in creating and 
translating local visions of a "better way in education". 



B. DESIGN OF THE PIEDMONT SCHOOLS PROJECT 



In March 1971/ the gchool District of Greenville County was one of more 
than 1/000 applicants submitting Letters of interest to the Experimental Schools 
Program of ^he U.S. Office of Education. It was subsequently one of nine school 
systems to receive a planning grant- m November 1971, the Office of Education 
announced that the District had been selected as one of three sitds to be funded 
to implement an experimental change program in the Fall of 1972* This was the 
beginning of the Piedmont Schools Project f implemented in the District/ with 
Federal funding of $6*5 million over a period of 5*5 years beginning in April 
1972 and spanning school years 1972-73 through 1976-77* 

Greenville County School District had some track record in educational 
innovation/ but past changes generally, as elsewhere/ had been fragmentary and 
were planned by professional educators and implemented as pilot programs* In 
contrast/ the PSP was comprehensive in scope and emphasized participatory 
planning — this in line with two major questions addressed by the Experimental 
Schools Programt Could a school system be responsive to the expressed needs of 
the community? Could it respond in a comprehensive rather than a piecemeal 
fashion? 



f 

The core ideas of the Piedmont Schools Project were first outlined in a 

Letter of Interest to USOE/ESP (Hay 1971) which won the district a p lanning 

grant (June 1971) to develop a full-scale design** There was community involve- 
ment in both the planning and implementation processes* The design (submitted 
in mid-October 1971) was subject to much reworking based upon extended dis- 
cussion with OE/ESP before final approval (March 1972) ♦ However* the state^ 
ments of beliefs undergirding the project and the basic processes conceptualized 
remained constant from the early design period through to the end of the project* 
The basic beliefs were stated thus; 

-Each student/ regardless of ability/ has potential for learning 
and a flexible/ responsive school organization will make it 
possible to offer viable alternatives to all youth* 

-The people served by a public educational program have the 
right and duty to define the goals and objectives of education 
and to evaluate their educational system in terms of that 
definition* 

The Greer area was identified as the locus for the project at the point 
when the planning grant was awarded* It was the only community in the county 
wtiere the configuration of schools had elementary schools feeding directly 
into one middle school and then into one high school? and, as noted above/ it 
met other criteria of OE/ESP {around 4,500 students/ indicators of under- 
achievement/ race, and poverty)* Around 2/000 adults and students were 
involved during the planning period in examining the strengths and weaknesses 
and desirable objectives for the schools* The Project design, "in keeping with 
the desires expressed by the citizens and students of Greer" emphasized 
"meeting the needs of every child through staffing patterns/ instructional 
processes/ and various programs which individualize the learning process*" 



*Key concepts guiding the Project and the process by whici. they were incor- 
porated in the design are elaborated in various sources/ and summarized in 
the present report* Sources: GCSD/ Letter of Interest (5/15/71), Project 
Proposal (3/15/72) , Continuation Application (circa spring .1975) ♦ The lengthy 
process of negotiation and reworking cf design is documented in a Chronology 
of Events Leading Up to the Final Award (Level II document included in Support 
Materials) ♦ 
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Major components of the Design ^ x 

/ The three linchpins of the PSP, diagrammed below (Figure 3), were the 
decision-making prpqess, the instructional process, and the evaluation 
process — conceived as interdependent* To the extent that intentions were 
fulfilled, these processes would result in integrated comprehensive change 
the opportunities, attitudes, behaviors and relationships of people in the 
schools and their relationships with the broader community. 



Fig, 3* FLOW DIAGRAM OF THE PIEDMONT SCHOOLS PROJECT COMPONENTS^ 
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The decision-making process reflected the philosophy of participative 
management grounded on the premise that decisions at all levels of the project 
should be made on the basis of input from those most closely affected by the 
decisions. Structures were designed to offer vehicles for the involvement of 
the "lay community" — the citizens of Greer, both parents and non-parents/ the 
"professional community", outside the project area; and the "school, community" — 
administrators, teachers, students, paraprof essionals ♦ The formal structures 
developed to facilitate the process were, in brief* 

For input of the "lay" community: -Boards of Educational Coopera- 
tives and The Cooperatives 
Board 

For input of the "professional" -The Board of Directors — sup- 

community: planted by The Professional 

Liaison Committee 

j 

For input of the school community i -Organized student groups 

-Learning community teams in 
schools 

-Instructional Improvement Com- 
mittees in schools 
-Project Instructional Improve- 
ment Committee 
-Curriculum Steering Committee 

The Instructional Process design called for melding innovations in staffing 
patterns (the staffing model) , in classroom organization, management tech- 
niques and instructional practices (the process model) , and in programs in ten 
curricular areas (the program model) * Some key features of the changed 
instructional process design were these: 

Staffing Patterns; -Differentiated staffing, including: 

Program Manager and Facilitator of 
Operations to replace the traditional 
principal 

'-Teams of teachers, paraprof essionals , 
and parent volunteers dividing classroom 
functions 
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Classroom Management & -Learning communities with two or more 

organization techniques: teachers and 50 or more students 

-Multi-age grouping of students . 

-Multiple "Teaming^ modes: small groups, 
large groups, one-to-one instruction/ * 
independent study, out-of-school learning, 
cooperatively planned units / mains treating 
-Learning cycle 

Programs/Curriculum: -Modified to inolude community emphases: 

Career -Education; comprehensive Related 

-'Basic^ 1 related to real-life experiences 
-Wide i^nge of materials in .learning com- 
munities and media centers to accommodate 
various levels of ability within main- 
stream education 

The evaluation process within the project tfas intended to provide decision- 
makers — administrators/ teachers/ students, parents-rwith information on which 
to base decisions. To this end/ the evaluation team (known as 'Level I* to 
distinguish it from independently funded external evaluators, known as, 
'Level II 1 ) was to monitor the implementation of the above processes and pro- 
vide feedback on whether it was operating as intended; i*e*/ evaluate process 
objectives* And it was to evaluate product objectives — defined as changes in 
student behaviors resulting from experiences in the project* The intention 
was that the process evaluation would relate the success of the project to the 
degree to which each component was implemented. 

All three processes were designed*with intent tp assure "a truly indivi- 
dualized educational program' 1 for students in project schools. Implementing 
any single component identified in the summary above (e.g* / multi-aged grouping 
of students/ or staff teaming/ or a Cooperatives Board) would represent a dis- 
tinct innovation in prior practice* Implementing all of them in mutually 
reinforcing fashion was the PSP vision of comprehensive, integrated change in 
the instructional environment that would be M A Better Way in Education 11 * 

Project goals * Ten goals were originally formulated in the project design 
and these were subsequently translated into a set of "process and produbt 
objectives"* (See Chapter 2 Appendix for the detailed statements*) The goals 
reflect commitment to the processes sketched above* participative decision- 
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making/ instructional processes that promote individualized and personalized 
education/ and related evaluation processes," At the level of attention to* 
specific areas of student development/ several emphases derived from community 
expressions of concerns and desires for Greer schools during the planning 
^phase. These are summarized in the fiollowing excerpt from the Continuation 
Application * 

When the Pdedniont Schools Project was being planned/ a committee 
appealed to tiie citizens of Greer to j examine strengths and weak-" ■ 
nesses of their school system and to* identify the kinds of schools 
they felt were needed in their community* Almost 2/000 adults 
and students, representing all sectors of the community/ were in- 
volved in this effort*^ They agreed that the basic skills of 
jreading, writing, and arithmetic should be stressed/ but with 
emphasis on relevance to real life* They described a need for- 
adjusting the curriculum to the current needs of students, inclu- 
ding necessary psychological and psycho-social skills, citizen- 
ship, and survival skills* Also, they identified a neetf to 
strengthen some areas of the curriculum* Specifically", voca- 
tional and occupational education should be made a more important 
part of the regular K-12 curriculum* and the expressive arts, 
(drama; music, art, physical education) should play a central,^ 
not a peripheral, role in public education, K-12. ( Continuat ion 
Application , 1975) 

The Heart o£ the Dream i 

The Hew Instructional Environment 0 

In developing the project design, PSP planners drew upon a smorgasbord of 
innovations tested in varying degrees in other parts of the nation* Taken 
individually any given piece may be recognizable as having been tried else- * 
where and, some would argue, "they didn't invent any of it". That would miss 
the point* Aside from the fact that component ideas and practices were new 
departures for the vast majority of participants in the project area, it has 
to be re-emphasized that the specifically PSP invention, the dream they dared 
to <3ream, was putting all the pieces together in ways that would be mutually 
supporting and bring about comprehensive, integrated change in the instruc- 
tional environment* 

One further component of tlu overall PSP innovation effort remains to be 
identified* This was the Process of Transference — the name given to the 
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planned/ systematic attempt to spread new ideas and practices elsewhere in the 
large school district- The design for this effort did not emerge un£il Project 
Year 3, and we leave until Chapter 7 below a discussion of the transference 
process and its effects- This process drew PSP back into the mainstream of the 
School District of Greenville County from which it was somewhat insulated 
during early years of the project. Before such effort to share innovation 
could be initiated/ it was felt that primary attention must be given to the 
immense task of implementing the new instructional environment in Greer . chools 

Creating this * T new instructional environment** involved strategies and 
action tc implement four key elements; learning communities; staff development; 
participatory management (also referred to by fjIE as "the new programmatic 
authority**); and community and parental involvement and satisfaction- The next 
section of the monograph will discuss each of these in turn, summarizing the 
main components of the change strategy and offering judgments about their 
effectiveness- 



***New Instructional Environment** is NIE's phrase (RFP, 1975) and the four key 
elements were designated by NIE- They are consonant wi*h psp intentions and 
activities and offer a sound set of emphases for discussing pSp strategies 
and eff ectiveness- 
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PART II 

I MPLEMENTATION : 
THE NATURE AND EFFECTS OF THE CHANGE STRATEGY 

'Tor a dream comes with much business. , • " 

(Ecclzsiastes 5t3) 



INTRODUCTION 

The business of translating the design for change into the envisioned new 
instructional environment involved five years of effort to operationalize four 
major concepts ™ learning communities, staff development/ participative 
management/ and community involvement — at school and project levels. 

The heart of the new instructional environment was a set of learning 
communities in every school. Implementing the learning community concept 
involved major changes in physical setting and in patterns of staffing and 
staff -student relationships — a departure from "closed" practices associated 
with "traditional schooling" towards those associated with "open education", 
"humanizing^ .schools", and "individualization and personalization" of learning, 

A strong staff development component was a necessity in the overall inno- 
vative strategy/ to promote and strengthen staff knowledge, skills/ attitudes 
and behaviors that would support the other components of innovation, 

"Opening" up the environment of learning and instruction requires changes 
in decision-making structures. Inside the network of PSP schools this change 
necessitated that hierarchical patterns of decision-making give way to a 
redistribution of programmatic authority such that authority for making 
decisions about the instructional program devolved to those most directly 
responsible for program implementation. This was most oftSn referred to in 
PSP as participative management , 
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In relation to broader communities outside the schools, the "opening up" 
process Cd 1 led for implementing mechanisms to assure community input to 
decisions about schools, both from the lay community and from the community of 
professional education. Efforts to reach out to involve and inform citizens 
were expected to create a climate of increased parental and community satis - 
f action with the schools, 

Tnese components constituted the major focus of NIE/EPRC external evalu- 
ation during the last two years of the Piedmont Schools Project. The ensuing 
account of their implementation and effects is based upon quantitative and 
qualitative data assembled during these years, plus a thorough review of field 
records and data available for the earlier period {when evaluation had not been 
conceptualized around these components).* 

Altl'ough the key question in examining project implementation is: ,f Were 
the various strategies effective in changing the schools?", we must keep in 
mind the question; "To what extent did it all come together?" For this pur- 
pose, the concept of "community" is used as an integrative theme* We discuss 
first the multiple aspects of change that were to take place in "learning com* 
munities" (Chapter 3), As we turn attention to staff development {Chapter 4) 
and participative management {Chapter 5) we consider the schools as communities 
and the project as a comrrunity of schools. And when we examine involvement and 
satisfaction with the schools (Chapter 6) we are moving outside the schools to 
consider their relationship with the diverse groups that constitute the "Greer 
community". 



*Appendix C summarizes in chart form the evaluation focus and assessments of 
the NIE design (1975) and offers schematics showing expected relationships 
among components of the new instructional environment, and between that inno- 
vation and small related studies Which (aside from summary discussion of 
Transference and Outcomes in Chi7, below} are not dealt with in the present 
report* In the HIE design, community input to decision-making was viewed as a 
separate component from parental and community satisfaction, with separate sub 
studies required for each. In this report we combine the two (Ch*6)« 
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CHAPTER THREE 
LEARNING - COMMUNITIES 



A* INTRODUCTION 



The learning community served as a school within a school/ 
with the entire learning envi^nment altered through use of 
teaching teams, differentiated staffing, and an individualized 
curriculum* Contrary to the traditional centralized decision- 
making process, the staff members assigned to these unics made 
the decisions about the learning programs for students in the 
learning community* Each school formulated a systematic review 
procedure involving assessment of all available information on 
individuals* This procedure also provided information for «, 
designing appropriate learning programs. 

Unit? of varying sizes were used by most of the schools during 
the first two years of the Project with these si^es for indi- 
vidual communities emerging as those most feasible for Project 
schools: elementary 65-85 students; middle school 150-300i 
high school 350* 

Ideally students would have had almost all instruction within 7'\ ( 

their learning community/ however, this was never completely - x \ 

reacted at the middle school, which was constructed in such a \\ 
way as to isolate the related arts***at one end of the building* * J \ 

Nor was the ideal possible at the high school, where both the ^ 
physical arrangement of the building and the basically depart- y 
mental nature of the curriculum worked to prevent full imple- 
mentation of the learn ing-with in- the-community ideal* fPSF 
Final Report , Section 9, p* 3J 



This PSP end-of -project summation reflects general changes achieved in 

communities within schools: 

-The physical environment of most schools was changed, becoming 
more open in structure and flexible in use 

-Staffing patterns and relationships were changed, involving seme 
differentiation of function, teaming of teachers, and sharing of 
decision-making at programmatic level 

-Student relationships were changed, particularly through patterns 
created by multi-aging/grac. ng, regroupings for instruction, 
mainstream ing 
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-The orientation to individualization and personalization in 
the instructional process was translated in varying degrees 
through programs and through processes, including attention 
to learning modes, learning cycle, success orientation**, 

A telephoto lens or a microscope focused more closely on individual schools 
and learning communities would reveal differences — particularly across levels of 
schooling Jtelementary/secondary) but also among elementary schools. There were 
differences in degree of implementation and relative ease or difficulty encoun- 
tered in the process* Everything did not come up roses; but it was a rose gar- 
den! some of the commonalities and variations are noted in the ensuing dis- 
cussion of selected aspects of change in the physical and human environment of 
instruction* In each case, "effectiveness" is discussed in terms of the degree 
of implementation and judgments about likely continuity based upon perceived 
commitment of staff to the innovation* 

B* OPEN SPACE AND ITS UTILIZATION 

Intentions 

The original proposals of PSP do not offer explicit discussion of "open 
space classrooms 11 or the broader philosophical approach of "open education 11 
under those terms* Nevertheless* the provision of physical areas which would 
be both larger than traditional (accommodating upwards of 60 students) and 
more flexible in use was clearly a basic intention of the PSP* By year 3, 
project documents were explicit about the merits of "open-space classrooms or 
learning areas 11 in contributing to the process of individualizing — by permit- 
ting a variety of learning modes and activities to take place simultaneously 
and facilitating team teaching. "Although every classroom does not have to 
be remodeled into open spaces, different sized areas have been provided within 
the school for large-group* small-group, one-to-one, and independent learning 
activities*" 
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Implementation 

FINDING: All PSP 'elejnentary schools and the Middle School were 
structured or restructured at the beginning of the project such 
that the prevailing area of learning communities could accommo- 
date upwards of 60 students, and they largely retained this 
general structure for the duration of the project* The High 
School remained essentially an "egg-crate" structure throughout 
the five years. 

The physical boundaries for the PSP were generally established during the sum- 
mer preceding the first year of the Project, six elementary buildings artd one 
middle school were either constructed (pre^project) or modified to provide open 
space for use by teams of teachers and students* The conversion of existing 
structures was more difficult in some buildings than others. and overflow enroll* 
ments in some cases necessitated the use of portables for housing a learning 
%coiKmunity or part of one, as well as for activities such as related arts or 
special programs. Such modifications in structure as took place during the 
project did not significantly affect the above finding* 

Utilization of space * There can be large areas of space (more physical 
openness in that sense) without its necessarily being arranged and utilised 
flexibly. The plan was for all communities to have easily movable furniture 
suitable for the various grouping patterns used/ though "each open classroom 
is designed differently to suit the personalities of the staff and students 
who work in them* as well as the original plant design" fPSP/ Cont* Applic , 
19757* 

FINDING: In all elementary schools learning community space was 
utilized with high to moderate degrees of flexibility? in the 
Middle School at moderate levelr and in the High School at low " 
level* (Nasca Mapping Scale) 

Flexibility was judged by observers on the basis of the extent of info- lal 
grouping of students at a variety of work areas throughout learning community 
space. Low flexibility on the physical organization index would be a tradi- 
tional arrangement of desks with assigned seating for students* at the other 
end of the continuum/ open/ flexible use of tables and work centers with 
unassigned spaces* There were only marginal variations across elementary 
schools/ all of which had high ratings on flexible physical space* Such 
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variation as was observed tended to be associated with the nature of the 
building structure* Thus School C, depicted by some observers as an old, 
unattractive building, nonetheless had very large learning community areas, 
giving a sense of expansiveness and open space. School D had an awkward 
physical plant, was cramped for space and, regardless of renovations, the 
learning community areas tended to be more crowded than in other schools* 

The Middle School, builton the most expansive open space plan, scored 
only moderately on physical flexibility* Each of the core original community 
areas covered space that could comfortably accommodate seven classes* Yet, 
Middle School was overcrowded and there was a feeling of being cramped even 
within the vast spaces* Within each of the large areas, in Years 4 and 5, 
there were observed to be carved-out 3reas, some of which were open and 
flexible, but which also included some separate, discrete sub~areas arranged 
traditionally. 

The High School, a conventional three-story building, made no apparent 
attempt to increase flexible use of physical space. The low mapping indices 
reflect a pattern of individual student desks generally organized in rows. 
Such flexibility as was observed i^i use of space occurred in areas like shop, 
home economics, drama, communication classes. 

The structural parameters of learning communities were created early in 
the project. Such changes as occurred later did not significantly alter the 
overall picture. Overcrowding in some schools te.g*, Elementary D and Middle) 
occasioned the use of portable classrooms; and shifts in age-grade patterns of 
students caused some redeployment of space* There were recurring pressures 
among Middle School teachers to reduce the size of tho large learning communi- 
ties (e.g., by partitions, visual dividers, etc*), but major structural change 
was not conceded during project years. 

Continuity? 

How committed were teachers to open space arrangements by the end of the 
project? Asked if they would be happy, unhappy or not care one way or the 




other about specific changes that could be made in the physical environment/ 
the general response was supportive of open space/ with some variation across 
schools ♦ 

** 

FINDING z While teachers in some schools would he happy to have one 
or two self-contained classrooms in their schools, for the most 
part they do not want to work in such a room themselves* And most 
teachers would be unhappy if flexible furnishings were replaced by 
regular student desks* (Year 5 Teacher Survey, 1977} 

There was a variation by school on these questions/ with one elementary school 
(d) in which the responses were more negative; a) the majority of teachers in 
School D would be happy to have one or two self-contained classrooms in the 
school; b) none of the teachers would be unhappy if walls/dividers were 
erected and she had a self-contained room; and c) half the t&aChers would like 
flexible furnishing replaced by regular student desks - 

C* MULTI-AGING/MUI/TI- GRADING OF STUDENTS 

Intentions 

The intention of PSP planners was that in elementary and middle schools/ 
pupils would be grouped in numbers of approximately 75-150 per community/ that 
the grouping would be multi-aged/ and that while students initially might be 
placed in the community on a graded basis/ this would be done by random 
selection* In the High School/ students in the community groupings would 
range across several traditional grade levels and represent a cross-section 
of the student body/ not grouped by ability/ with placement generally resulting 
from the students 1 choices of advisors* 

Among the advantages attributed to grouping students in this way in com- 
munities of at least double conventional class size/ PSP schools emphasized: 
the benefits from wider socialization experiences; the opportunities deriving 
from studf t-student and student-adult interactions with a wider range of 
people; teacher^student relations sustained over longer than one school year 
to the benefit of both and of the individualization programs; greater possi- 
bility for matching student needs and learning styles with adults of compatible 
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personality and teaching styles. 

Patterns of Implementation* 

if -She definition of open space learning communities calls also for at least 
two teachers working with students spanning ht least two conventional age- 
grade level groups, then the patterns found in PSP by Year Five reflected both 
the original conception and some deviations from it. Figure 4 below sum- 
marizes the patterns found in the schools. 





Students multi-aged/ 
multi -graded 


Students age grouped/ 
single-graded 


Open classrooms 
at least double normal 
size, with at least 
two teachers 


Pattern l- - 

All elementary 
schools 


pattern 2- 

Middle School 


Self ^contained, one- 
teacher classes 

a = walled structure 

b * within open space LC 

c open plan room 

d = rows of desks, etc. 


Pattern 3* 

High School (a+d) 
Elementary (a+c) 


Pattern 4 

h few elementary 

(a+c) 
Middle School 

(b+d) 



Figure 4: AGE-GRADE GROUPING IN PSP COMMUNITIES AND CLASSROOMS 

(Based upon observation and analysis by D» Nasca, Y/4 and Y/5) 



*In this, as in several other areas discussed, there is considerable informa- 
tion available on the concept and the various levels of implementation in 
different schools — associated with particular issues and problems, and dif- 
ferences in perceptions among teachers and schools. The comparative analysis 
of school date is illuminating, but beyond the scope of what can be covered 
in the present document. 
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Only Pattern 1 conforms to the intentions of the project for multi-graded 
learning communities. This pattern was dominant in all elementary schools. 
The Middle School made an explicit decision not to multi-age/multi-grade its 
open class communities (dominant Pattern 2) while the High School did multi- 
grade/multi-age within the conventional self-contained classroom .settings 
(dominant Pattern 3). Some elementary schools and *nme Middle School learning 
communities showed deviations (3 and 4) from the domin^at pattern by school 
level. And there were deviations at certain times and locations from the 
random and heterogeneous patterns suggested in the PSP and the more general 
literature*, 

FINDING: Elementary schools and High School all Iinplemented multi- 
grading/mnlti-aging of students. Middle $cho^l did not. Within 
schools there were variations in the relationship between age and 
grade grouping patterns on the one hand and the size and openness 
of classes on the other* (Systematic observation) 

The implementation process proceeded at different rates and encountered 
differ^t difficulties and levels of commitment across and within schools. 
Among elementary schools/ for example* it went fairly smoothly in two (a, where 
there was more pre-planning, longer lead time, and gradual implementation; and 
B, the smallest school) ? with some early difficulties in two (C, with con- 
straints of plant which were overcome; and D with awkward layout and heavy 
faculty resistance); and with considerable discomfort and caution in two 
(E and F) , By year 3, two elementary schools and Middle School had lagged 
behind in implementation and special in-service programs were launched to 
improve staff understanding and support of the concept. 

Middle School never did implement the multi-aging/grading concept. 
Throughout the five years of the PSP, students in each of the three grades were 
relatively of the same age and were promoted by grade. There was some slight 
exception in the case of Related Arts and Physical Education classes where 



*Why things happened this way is a subject of interest but beyond the possi- 
bility of the summatiye judgments being made in this section of the Report, 
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there was some mix of the three grades* But in the instructional environment 
of learning communities/ the concept was not implemented even experimentally 
in one place or for a short time* It was "explored", "examined", "discussed"/ 
"investigated" by a Task Force — and then rejected* 

The High School/ with its highly traditional plant and low ratings on 
flexible u'Je of space, nevertheless did implement multi-age grouping for 
instruction (grades 9-12)* Most courses were open to students regardless of 
age— with the exception of informal age grouping associated with some sequen- 
tial courses (e*g*, in foreign languages)* Further/ the advisee system (dis- 
cussed below) strongly promoted cross-age/cross-grade relationships among sub- 
groups of students* 

/ 

FINDING: PSP implemented multi-age/multi-grade grouping of 
students in all elementary schools and in the high /school short 
course system and advisee groups* The concept was/ not imple- 
mented in Middle School learning communities* j 

i 

f 

/ 

- Continuity / 

Multi- age/grade grouping was one of the more difficult concepts for some 
staff to comprehend and implement** Interviews and survey data from the last 
year of PSP suggest variable commitment to the practice* Concerning the range 
over which to multi-age/grade, there were partisans of three-age/grade span 
(School B) , and more often of two-age/grade span in elementary school communi- 
ties* Some staff had heavy commitment to the concept (e*g*, B and C schools); 
other? had qualified commitment (e*g* , "It's a good thing/ but teach gradewise 
at primary level as they adjust to school"); and for some the concept remained 
difficult ("This school has never understood the philosophy of multi-aging or 



♦Available documentation is illuminating on several issues and questions not 
elaborated here/ such ast patterns of introducing multi-aging/grading; ways 
of grouping and assigning students; the influence of physical planU faculty 
reluctance and resistance; over what ages/grades to group; which criteria to 
use in assigning students; defeat for multi-aging or victory for participatory 
decision-making at Middle School* 
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exactly how it Works — the primary teachers particularly" — School E) ♦ 



This diversity of feeling is confirmed by end- of -project survey data. 
Asked in Year 5 whether they would feel "happy", "unhappy", "wouldn't care one 
way or the other" if a decision were made that next year all the students you 
teach were in the same grade, teachers offered varied responses. Among elemen- 
tary schools, clearly teachers in School B were disposed to continue the prac- 
tice, and teachers in School F were disposed not to, with the majority of 
teachers in Schools A, C and D being neutral* Breakdown of data by learning 
community highlights the fact that negative responses were associated with 
fewer than one third of the elementary learning communities (10 out of the total 
of 33), Mth a slight tendency for more teachers of younger children to reject 
the concept—supporting other evidence that primary level teachers felt more 
discomforted than others by the concept** Interviews with high school teachers 
suggested a generally favorable disposition towards multi-grading for instruc- 
tion, but a desire for more "prerequisites" in certain subject areas * 



JUDGMENT: At the end of the project, the level of commitment to 
multi-grading of students for instruction varied from strong to 
low across schools* and was variable within a few schools. Many 
teachers were neutral to cAe practice (wouldn't care if it con- 
tinued or did not) which suggests possible shift away from it 
might occur i*i some elementary communities, and possible timeli- 
ness to experiment with it in some middle school communities* 



*See interviews with program managers* Also, teacher volunteered comments in 
open-ended questions about aspects of PSP "you would be happy to see changed 
next year" and "what you would do differently if you had it to. do over"* Of 
the 57% who chose to comment, multi-grading was the dominant concern, with 
strongest feelings apparent in elementary schools E and F (10 and 12 mentions, 
respectively).* Note that these schools operated with larger teams (School E 
had three 3-teacher teams, School F had five 3-teacher teams, whereas other 
elementary schools tended to favot 2-teacher teams)* 
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D. DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING IN SCHOOLS 



Intentions 

PSP staffing was differentiated as a partial response to objective #8: 
"To develop, implement, test, and refine an organizational model, K-12, that 
will facilitate and encourage individualized and personalized educational pro- 
grams* New positi ons and titles were introduced, each intended to reflect an 
innovative departure in role and function, Each individual school was staffed 
by: 

"An administrative team consisting of a Program Manager and a 
Facilitator of Operations-*-the first being responsible for 
instructional program, and the second for non -instructional 
administrative tasks* Elementary Schools had half-time 
Facilitators, Because of their size, the Middle and High 
Schools had full-time Facilitators and Assistant Program 
Managers » 

- Learning Community Teams , staffed with at least two (and up 
to ten—Middle) teachers, each team headed by a Learning Com- 
munity Coordinator who was to be the instructional team leader 
not a quasi- administrator) , assign tasks to members in keeping 
with their strengths and talents, coordinate the schedule of 
activities for students assigned to the community, and also 
teach. 

-Paraprofessionals * There were two types; (a) Belated Arts Para- 
professionals - a component field-tested at elementary level to 
determine whether a quality program in nwric, art, physical edu- 
cation, related arts,, and career education could be developed 
using paras. (At Middle and High, professionals were employed*) 
(b) Other Instructional Paraprof essionals were assigned to assist 
teachers with instructional tasks (including follow-up small group 
instruction, grading, 'administering diagnostic tests; managing 
systems used with self-pacing programs) » 

A fuller description of the rules and functions of the various staff positions 
is provided in the PSP Plan (1972) which also spells out some of the qualities 
sought in staff, and in the Differentiated Staffing component of PSP*2 Final 
Report (1977)* 
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Implementation 



FINDING: During .the five years of the project each PSP school was 
staffed by administrative teams (Proqram Managers and Faci] itators of 
Operations), learning community teams (teachers, one o- whom was the 
leader or coordinator^ , paraprofessionals, and, in varying degrees, 
had assistance from volunteers from the broader community* 

The more interesting question is not whether such staff assignments were 
in fact made (they were), but rather: To what extent were expectations about 
the innovative roles realized? These were all new roles, requiring different 
relationships, behaviors, apportionment of authority and responsibility, from 
those associated with traditional staffing models* Even when the name remained 
the same — "teachers" being the prime case ~ roles were different. Thus 
teachers were to be "facilitators of learning" rather than dictators of know- 
ledge and would work in « context radically different from the traditional 
(open space, teaming relationships, multi-aged/graded students, individualized 
instruction, etc.)/ requiring a host of skills, dispositions, knowledges that , 
K had to be developed oh the^ job* 

While our prime emphasis will be on teacher teams, it is pertinent to 
summarize two other experiments in staffing within PSPr first administrator 
teaming, an experiment which we judge not to have worked out as planned; and 
second, the utilization of paraprofessionals, an experiment judged to be suc- 
cessful. These experiments are reviewed beJLow as a prelude to Section E where 
we focus on teacher teaming. 

Administrator Teaming 

■» 

FINDING; Throughout five years and in all schools, the program 
manager and facilitator of operations roles never fulfilled 
original intentions of being equal and complementary* The 
program manager roi*. and status dominated* 

A division of labor in which the Program Manager would supervise the instruc- 
tional program and the Facilitator of Operations the non-instructional (main- 
tenance, housekeeping, cafeterias, school buses, reports, purchasing, data 
processing, etc^) ideally would capitalize on complementary abilities of two 
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administrators — and is probably the dreamt of traditional principals beleaguered 
by dem^.ds that pull them away from concentration on instructional program* 

The complementary-but-equal teaming relationship intended by PSP was not 
achieved* Throughout project years t facilitators were perceived as having lower 
status roles than program managers and program managers were treated generally 
by people outside and inside the schools as chief administrators* much as tra- 
ditional principals* During early stages of the PSP, both facilitators and 
program managers were vocal about the problems of their role relationships and 
some time and energy was devoted in staff^dftvelopment to this area, However* 
the difficulties were not resolved and hy^Mie end of the project facilitators 
seemed to have bowed to what seemed inevitable erosion of their intended role 
and equal status. Teaming relationships worked somewhat better at high and 
middle school levels (where facilitators were full-time in the schools) than 
elementary; but there* too, they were viewed as valuable but not equal status 
members in the .administrative team. 

Why didn't it, work? These are some factors mitigating against the success 
of the experiments 

--Four former principals were appointed as PMs in their existing 
schools and were already perceived there as "principals" by 
staff and community* 

-The program managers in all cases occupied the offices previously 
occupied by the principal. The facilitators were located elsewhere — 
in four cases in the outer office of the administrative suite along- 
side the school secretary. 

-Elementary schools shared half-time facilitators which suggested to 
the school communities secondary importance and meant that half of 
the time they were not in the school to be "teamed" with. 

-District communications addressed to principals were sent to Program 
Managers. Although both PMs and facilitators attended district 
meetings, district procedures never did respect differentiated 
functions and roles in communicating with schools. 

-Parents and community members with a problem would come to school to 
talk with 3 PM (perceived as principal) * even if the problem area was 
one in which the facilitator had primary responsibility. 
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-Turnover of administrators* Over the five-year period there were 14' 
program managers in the eight positions* and 11 facilitators in the 
five facilitator positions. Lack of stability of relationships would 
tend to make it more difficult to learn new roles and relationships 
and to assert them to other people* 

tn short, it seemed to be a Pygmalion-like situation: the paired administrators 
were not equals because they were not treated as equals ♦ Any efforts that may 
have been made to overcome these factors were not documentd; whatever they may 
have been, they were not ultimately effective* 

OVDGMEUTz While PSP experience may be of interest to those contem- 
plating administrative differentiation and teaming, the PSP was not 
a good field test of the concept* Others seeking to experiment in 
this area should expect the problems noted above and plan specific 
measures to counter them* 

Paraprofessionals* * The group of adults who worked in learning communi- 
ties in PSP schools included professional teachers, paraprofessionals of two 
types, and volunteers* Paraprofessionals were an important part of the t staffing 
structure in every school* In a broad sense they were included in references 
to school staff as a "team" and they were an integral part of the staff* How- 
ever, the patterns of utilization of the "paras", as they were called, did not 
include major involvement in "team planning" and "joint decisionmaking" ™ 
phrases used to refer to activities in the precinct of teaching professionals* 

Instructional paraprofessionals were viewed as "valuable and vital members 

s 

of the educational team" (PSP, 1977, Sn* 12)* Their numbers ranged from a low 
of one "para" assigned to the smallest elementary school to a high of six 
"paras" assigned to High School* Patterns of utilization of these staff members 
varied* Some were assigned permanently to reading laboratories, for example; 
others were scheduled to work i'irst with one learning community and then 
another on a rotating basis* Most of the direction for their daily duties came 



*For a more detailed description of paraprof essional roles, functions and effec- 
tiveness in PSP, see PSP, Final Report (1977), Section 11 (Related Arts) and 
Section 12 (Instructional Paraprofessionals)* Neither the "paras" nor the 
administrator teams were the focus of detailed study in the external evaluation 
design* 
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fram the learning community coordinators. Given these patterns of utilization* 
the instructional paras were important in every school but not integral to the 
teaching team in a given learning community/ in the sense of being part of the 



Most outstanding in the contributions of the paraprofessionals 
was the help they gave in individualizing the instructional 
program and in enhancing the role of the professional educator, 
Paraprofessionals became valuable and vital members of the 
educational team, Another tremendous success was the , positive 
image they projected of the school to the community, (PSP/ 
Final Report . 1977, Sn. 11, p. 5) * 



Related Arts paraprofessionals provided instruction in art/ music and 
physical education in elementary schools* Project Resource Coordinators 
(curriculum consultants) in these subject areas were responsible for training/ 
coordinating and planning with the paras and for assisting in merging them 
into the learning communities* There was a team of three related arts paras 
in each of the six elementary schools (covering art/ music / and physical 
education respectively) with a seventh team di *iding its time between the two 
largest elementary schools. 

This approach to Related Arts was designed to meet project goals for the 
arts ^identified in part through community involvement in the planning stage)/ 
and to test whether it was a viable alternative to employing itinerant pro- 
fessionals in these special subject areas* Overall judgment? — Yes/ it was a 
viable alternative* The amount and quality of instruction in art/ music and 
physical education in PSP elementary schools surpassed what could be provided 
by visiting professionals. The paras cost about half what full professionals 
would costi hence increased time for a given price/ while professional skills 
were shared effectively over a large numbei of schools** 



*The whole issue of Related Arte paras and program in PSP is worthy of more 
attention than is possible in this report* Note that "students made sub- 
stantial gains in test scores in both physical education and music (there were 
no tests in art)". (PSP, Final Report / Sn* 11) 



daily team planning sessions and curricular development. 
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Aside from providing a quality program, the Related Arts paras were valued 
in the schools because they furnished an obvious way of assuring released time 
for teachers to do team planning* In School B, the smallest elementary school, 
staf f desire to involve the Related Arts paras in planning interdisciplinary 
units prompted effort and ingenuity in manipulating schedules so that paras 
could be involved in planning sessions when new units were developed* 

JUDGMENT: Paraprofessionals were valued and effective members of 
school staff* They increased the possibilities for individualizing 
instruction,, assured a guality Related Arts program in elementary 
schools, and made it possible for teachers to have released time for 
team planning* 

Cbntinuitv 

The question of commitment to the concept of administrator/facilitator 
teaming and the use of paraprofessionals in instruction is interesting but 
academic* The District did not continue facilitator appointments at the end 
of the project* School administrators would have lifted such continuity, but 
(much in the way some teachers like to have paraprofessionals) primarily 
because they represented an increase in staff over traditional arrangements — 
a sharing of the load borne by the school principal. The division of labor 
would theoretically be feasible in the larger schools (secondary level) , but 
it does not seem likely that assistant principals would accept the relatively 
lower professional status that came to be ascribed to facilitators of opera- 
tions; nor is it clear that such division of labor would necessarily furnish 
the best leadership in a school. 

r 

As to commitment to the paraprofessional components of differentiated 
staffing, the overall judgment is that this commitment was high among psp 
staff — not just because paras shared the workload but because in many cases 
they were perceived to make a significant contribution to instructional and 
personalization goals by providing quality Related Arts instruction in elemen- 
tary schools f by making possible more individualization of instruction in other 
areas, and by increasing the range of adults that students could relate to in 
the schools* 
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As with the facilitators of operations/ the question of retaining project 
"paras" .was rendered academic by Year 5, for the School District was unable to 
finance the extra staff in schools once federal support ended. While this 
occasioned lament and much disappointment among staff, in elementary schools, 
the general tenor of comments from program managers in end-of-project inter- 
views was that the schools would continue differentiated staffing with such 
aides and volunteers as were available to them, and that it would be harder 
but not impossible to maintain programs and processes without the extra help. 

The facilitators and the project "paras" were add-on personnel within the 
framework of PSP* .But the teachers were not. Hence the importance of a focus 
On the new ways in which they were to work together in the project staffing 
model* In that context the principal innovation was "teacher teaming" . 
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E* TEACHER TEAMING 



Intensions 

PSP documents contain many references to teacher teams , and teacher teaming 
was rated among the most important attributes of learning communities (Year 5, 
Attribute Ranking instr*)* However, there is no elaboration of the concept of 
'teaming 1 as such in the documents* By Year 3, project self-reports contained 
.statements of thi.s order ( Cont+ Applic +, 1975)* 

^"Teachers are involved in a cooperative planning and teaching 
approach which requires" joint decision-making*" 

-"Learning community teams achieved different degrees of 
sophistication in team planning ♦ 11 

It was clear from the outset that teacher teams were intended to share 
open spaced leaning communities and work together to individualize instruction 
for students in their comnunitiesf and the PSP plan identified major aspects 
of the role of Learning Community Coordinator— a teacher with special respon- 
sibilities* But: the dimensions of teaming were not spelled out in the plan. 
Rather they seemed to evolve in the process of implementation. 

Among the advantages of teacher teaming* PSP noted: complementarity of 
teaching strengths/ increased possibility for individualizing instruction; 
group awareness of each child? staff as examples of cooperation for students; 
the whole instructional process being greater than the sum of the parts 
because of discussion, debate and critical thinking in the group of teamed 
teachers. ( Cont+ Applic* , 1975) 



Implementation of Teaming 

Size of teams . The number of full-time regular classroom teachers 
enployed in^a learning community is a valid indicator of the size of the com- 
munity and the size of the basic teacher team* Different patterns emerged in 
the PSP schools over the five years of the project: * 
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Schools A and B - 2-meiriber teams throughout the five years 
Schools E and P - 3-meiriber teams consistently in E and common in P 
Schools C and D - More variation* Teams of two to four teachers over 

time* Trend to fewer teachers" and more communities 

in Years 4 and 5. 
Middle School: - 4-10 member teams Years 1-3; 5-8 member teams, 

Years 4 and 5* 



Opinions differed on the relative advantages of teams of two to four people in 
the elementary schools* and at Middle School there was strong advocacy of 
limiting teams to around five teachers {"Never* never over five* is my advice!" 
EM* Middle School, Year 5)* 

FINDING* Throughout the five years of the project/ teachers in PSP 
elementary and middle schools were assigned to teaching teams with 
daily planning periods scheduled* High School continued singrie- 
teacher, self-contained class teaching, with the exception of three, 
team-taugrht courses implemented during the last three years of the 
project^ 

FINDING; The size of teacher teams (hence learning community numbers^ 
varied across schools and, in some schools* over time* By the end of 
the project* elementary schools generally favored member teams 
and Middle School 5-member teams* 

Team practices {Years 2* 3, 4) * Year 3 self-reports from schools (Cont : 
Applic * , 1975) contain intimations of need for help in "development of teaming 
skills" and references to the periodic use of planning time for "professional 
growth and development in team teaching"* Problems most frequently cited con^ 
cemed the need for skills in long-range planning and in developing goals and 
objectives (associated with individualization programs)* There were references 
too, to in-service Workshops in interpersonal communications * the need for more 
open oommuni cation among team members, and the importance of present teachers 

being involved in selecting and orienting new teachers* ' 

6 

Teacher self-reports in Years 2* 3, and 4 (surveys 1974-75-76) also convey 
some dimensions of teaming as it evolved in the project schools* In brief: 



-Assignments to LC teams were seen as effective by a large majority 
of teachers in elementary schools (except School D) and in Middle 
School* Assignments were based mainly on teaching strengths/exper- 
tise in Middle and High Schools, but not in elementary schools (save 
School B)* Faculties in all schools affirmed* "I can utilize the 
strengths of other teachers in the learning community*" 
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-Interpersonal relations were viewed as good by most teachers in most 
schools; but in some schools/ in some years, there were significant 
minorities {over 25 percent) who did net feel "teachers respond to 
each other's needs' 1 / or "have open communications" or "trust one 
another's motives and abilities' 1 * - * 

-Team planning {elem* and middle)* She majority (over 75 percent) in 
each elementary school said that "multiple criteria are used to 
select objectives" and that '"team planning occurs with broad goals 
selected by teachers" ♦ A large minority, (over 25 percent) in Middle 
School did not agree with these statements* 

^Self^improvement* only a small minority .(less than 25 percent) of 
faculty per school averred that a self-improvement program was 
structured and functioning with mutual critique by staff via* 
recorded observation and review of teaching plans* 

These summary data convey a strong emphasis on interpersonal aspects of 
teaming, confirmed in Year 4, interviews with program managers* Th& PMs were 
able to describe, with specific illustrations/ the strategies that they used 
. in hiring and assigning teachers* They conveyed that they tried to make 
selection of new teachers participatory to the extent feasible; i*e*/ to 
involve potential teammates in the process of selecting a new teacher or aide* 
Thus, aside from ascertaining technical competence and given a choice (which 
was not always possible)/ hiring took into account personal characteristics; 
and assignment to communities/ it was averred/ was made based on perceived 
individual strengths of teachers (complementarity sought) and personalities 
{compatibility sought) * 

Conceptualizing 'Teaming' * Early documents/ as we noted/ gave little 
indication that teaming involved much more than assigning teachers to work 
together and according them joint planning time, with the intent that they 
share responsibility for individualizing instruction of students in their 
■„ leading community* By Year 4, observation and interviews confirmed that 
'practitioners viewed teaming as a critical attribute of learning communities 
(Attribute Banking Instr*) and that they had developed a sense of some impor- 
tant dimensions of effective teaming* An external conceptualization was 
developed in Year 5 to give explicit formulation to these dimensions and to 
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guide a mini-study of learning community teams** 

Teaming may be conceptualized as a function of three levels of inter- 
dependence—pooled* sequential and reciprocal {Smith & Reith, 1971)* Only 
reciprocal interdependence requires physical proximity of team members for 
effectiveness; it characterizes the PSP-type situation where teammate operate 
in shared physical space and engage in similar activities designed to increase 
the effectiveness of shared goals* Reciprocal interdependence, in turn, may 
be seen as having four levels of increasing complexity {cf. Cohen, 197£) , each 
Tevel encompassing those below it; 

Exchange of students - to increase individualization through 
reducing variance withijTgroups and decrease group size. In 
PSP this practice occurred primarily in language arts, 
including reading, spelling, handwriting, creative writing, 
and English, and in mathematics. 

Sharing of materials ** to increase the number of options 
available for meeting needsof individual students; e+g+, 
ditto worksheets and games acquired or produced by teachers 
and shared by teammates ♦ 

Common planning - again to increase the number of options^ 
available to students, individual units, learning centers, 
full year courses, etc, may be jointly planned* joint 
planning is higher than sharing because of the potential 
transfer effects inherent in planning together — it can 
generate ideas and processes potentially useful in a 
variety of situations, whereas sharing tends ro be restricted 
to specific materials for specific events. 

Planning and implementing — the highest level recorded in 
PSP involved joint planning to develop, and implement instruc- 
tional programs- Teachers planned specific events {e*g*, 
units, learning centers), then subdivided labor needed to 
assure a broad range of options for all students in the 
learning community* At Level 4, reciprocal interdependence 
is seen as a variety of -\cts that increase the range of 
options for all children within a learning community* 



*The conceptualization derived from a review of recent literature (especially 
Smith & Reith, 1971, and Cohen, 1976) modified on the basis of observation 
and interviews with PSP staff v by D* Nasca* 



Level 1: 
(lowest) 



Level 2: 



Level 3: 



Level 4; 
(highest) 
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Levels of teaming implemented in FSF + The above conceptualisation was 
used in a Year 5 mini-study of 14 elementary learning communities. The study 
focused on communities that included grade 3 or grade 5 students/ to give con- 
trol for relative level and type of subject matter and age range** The data 
support the following findings: 

FINDINGS: t 

1* Reciprocal interdependence in teacher teams existed on at least . 
four levels in the six elementary schools by Year 5* 

2* The highest level fjoint^iajining and implementing) was found in 
.six of the 14 communities studied* the lowest level (exchange of 
students) was found in five* The high/low distribution was not 
strongly associated with either the grade range included or the 
number of years teachers had worked together in a team* 

3* There was variation among schools and within schools in level of 
teaming* All but one school had a sample team at the strongest 
level of teaming/ in the remaining school/' teams studied were at 
lowest level* 

4* Correlations between levels "of teaming and indicators of indivi- 
dualization were low* 



The low correlation between teaming practices and indicators of indivi- 
dualization was judged by the investigator to be a function of the type of 
individualization management used in PSP (diagnostic prescriptive, see below) 
which may occur with or without reciprocal interdependence of teachers. It 
was judged that these factors affected the level of teaming: administrative 
climate supportive of teaming; staff turnover (lower turnover causes less dis- 
ruptive shifting); nature of plant (good physical space make^ teaming easier); 
small teams, 

-The school with lowest level team g had the poorest plant layout; 
a larger staff and more turnover t staff i and the PM offered that 
no teams were operating at the level he would like* 



*The principal investigator, Don Nasca, conducted a mini-survey of teachers in 
elementary schools concerning their time allocations and teaching assignments, 
teacher/student grouping practices/ etc* by school; and then implemented an 
observation- interview process in 14 learning communities* Additional data 
were derived from the Year 5 Teacher Survey* 
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-The school with highest level teaming had specially designed space, 
stable staff, 2-member teams* and project manager commitment; also 
a longer period to implement* + 

-The school with wide range from best to weakest teaming levels had 
poorer space and staff turnover; but the project manager invested 
heavily in interpersonal skills, reality therapy, humanistic staff 
development, and working with teams* 



At lowest level teaming/ teachers emphasized student exposure to increased 
numbers of adults and/or. easier assignment and movement of students as the main 
value of teaming. At highest level teaming/ the major value was voiced as 
increased numbers of learning opportunities — the latter verified by observation 
(more learning centers/ games, reading materials/ bulletin boards/ etc* than 
in lower level teams)* There was a ,67 correlation between level of teaming 
and the range and variety of student activities observed. 

No systematic study was conducted at Middle School * Observers depicted 
departmentalized/ grade-structured organization as prevalent* Teacher teams 
each had a member from the major disciplinary areas* In this setting the 
expectation is that teaming would manifest itself in interdisciplinary units 
and in the sharing of materials within content areas across grade levels 
(cutting across LC teams)* There was relatively low level evidence that this 
happened consistently in Middle School- 

At High School / learning communities as originally conceptualized with 
teams of teachers were not implemented/ nor was the idea of interdisciplinary 
team teaching implemented save sporadically. Three courses developed by teams 
over the fiv* year period illustrate variations in approaches. In one 
Language Arts/Social Studies team/ the two teacher* worked independently 
teaching alternate classes; a second team, working in the same subject areas, 
coordinated preparation and interacted during class* The two teachers of a 
third—Music/Drama — team worked together on basic topics and graduated to 
active participation by all students in planning and carrying out each project** 



*The teachers involved in these experiences came up with recommendations for 
team teaching* See PSP/ Final Report / High school section* 
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FINDING i In High School there were problems in finding teachers who 
would work together as an instructional team. Only three team- 
taught courses were developed and it was concluded (by the PSP and 
external evaluators) that "teaming was not successful to any degree". 

Characteristics of Eff active/Strong Teams 

The composite of ^characteristics of effective teams derived from a round 
of program manager interviews, supplemented in some measure by observation and 
by volunteered comments by teachers, was used to devise a rating question in 
end-of -project surveys* Only teachers who were members of teacher teams in 
Year 5 responded. They rated 14 attributes + on whether they considered them 
'absolutely necessary*/ *a help but no t t- essential 1 , or 'not necessary 1 for a 
strong team. Table 2 shows these characteristics grouped according to the 
percentage of faculties in elementary and middle schools that considered them 
"absolutely essential"* 

The top ranking attributes heavily focus on areas of interpersonal 
relations and mutual trust (associated with a high level of reciprocal inter- 
dependence) * Open communication among team members/ flexibility and adapta- 
bility, tolerance for different educational philosophies topped the 'absolutely 
necessary* list, together with released time in school hours for planning* 

The second grouping of characteristics lists those for which perceptions 
diverge across schools on whether they are absolutely essential or not* In 
School A and School C, for example* . faculties strongly assert the need for 
having at least one teaai member with strong leadership rkills, team members 
having similar teaching and learning philosophies, and sharing open physical 
space* In other schools faculties were more divided on the necessity of these 
attributes; e*g*, School B teachers thought them much less important* In no 
school did more than 73 percent of staff consider commitment to teaming by the 
Program Manager as essential* 

Whether or not tr keep the same team together from year to year attracted 
diverse responses across schools ('absolutely necessary 1 said faculties B and 
D in large majority; 'not so 1 said those in Middle School/ C, D, F) * Rotating 

> 
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TABLE 2: > TEAMING , RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SPECIFIED CHARACTERISTICS OF 
STRONG (EFFECTIVE) TEAMS. PERCENTS OF TEACHERS PERCEIVING 
CHARACTERISTICS AS "ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL." SPRING 1977. BY 
SCHOOL* 



Characteristics 



Considered "absolutely" essential by: 

75-100% 50-75% 25-49% 0-25% 
Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 



- Open communication among ^earn 


ABCDEFG 


_ _ 






members* 


(90-100%) 








- Flexibility and adaotabilitv of 


ABCDEFG 








team members* 


(79-90%) 








— Pol oacoH t "ime i n <i rhnnl hnurc f nr 


ABCOEFG 








planni ng* 


(76-100%) 








- Tolerance for teammates _ i th dif- 


HbLUrb 
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f76_935£l 








_ Dana t Ar moati nfic ¥ n Hicr hcc anH - 
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BCEF 


AOG 






plan instruction* 


(86-100%) 


(63-72%) 




- 


- At least one member with strong 


A (91%) 


BDEG 


F 


(31%) 


leadership skills* 


C (100%) 


(57-73%) 




- Complementary strengths of teachers 


A (82) 


CEFG 




B (14%)' 


in subject areas and instructional 


D (79%) 


(54-73%) 






methods* 










- Sharing physical space (students 


A (82%) 


DEF 


B 


(43%) 


and teachers move throughout open 


C (86.%) 


(56-60%) 


G 


(48%) 


space area)* 










- Commitment to teaming by the Program 




ABCDEFG 






Manager, 




(56-73%) 






- Similar philosophies of learning 


A (82%) 


DEF 


B 


(25%) 


and teaching* 


C (93%) 


(53-67%) 


G 


(46%) 



Keeping the same team together from 
year to year. 

Allowing each team member to become 
learning community coordinator from 
year to year. 



B (85%) 
D (79%) 



C (54%) A (36%) 



B (71%) 
F (60%) 



A (45%) 
E (31%) 



E (23%) 
F (13%) 
G ( 5%) 

C (14%) 
0 (11% 
G ( 5% 



Staff development in interpersonal 
communication skills. 

Staff development in team practices. 



ABCFG D (33%) F ( 7%) 

(33-60%) G (27%) 

Be ADFG * F (23%) 

(33-57%) (4D-57%) 



EPRC/Webster/5-78 
*ABCDEF are the six elementary schools. G is the Middle School. 



so 
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the learning community leadership role, and staff development in teaming- 
related, skills came lowest in the 'necessary' l.*st of teaming characteristics*. 
Here too, though/ in every school there were soifie teaming teachers who thought 
these characteristics were essential for effectiveness* Among schools, School A 
teachers tended to rank all attributes as *absolutely necessary' in slightly 
larger numbers than did others, whereas Middle School teachers seemed more 
likely than others to feel attributes were "nice to have, but not necessary". 

FINDING** "Open communication among t^in mejnbers" topped the list of 
essential characteristics of effective teams* Fl&xittlity and 
tolerance plus released* time for planning together* followed closely* 
For all other attriJbutes [Table 2], there pas variation across and 
within schools on whether they were' necessary or not* Treacher 
Survey, rear 5) 



Were Essential Characteristics of Effective 
Teaming Present in PSP Schools in Ye. r 5 ? 

Teachers who teamed in Year 5 rated the same 14 items in terms of whether 
each statement was 'definitely true', 'partly true' , or 'not true* of their 
learning community team in the last year of PSP* A comparison of the perceived 
necessity of a characteristic with the perceived prevalence of the characteris- 
tic gave an indicator of satisfaction**. The data indicated three patterns of 
response : 

' School A teachers said that all save one characteristic prevailed 
in their school with more strength than absolutely necessary; i*e*, 
all the conditions they viewed as essential, save one, were thought 
to be abundantly present in their school* 

-Middle School (G) teachers, on the other hand/ indicated the oppositet 
that all the characteristics perceived as essential, save one- 
occurred less than i.ecessary for effective teaming. 



H ij*is ties in with other aata that suggest teachers felt they learned a lot 
about how to do things on the job* See Chapter 4* 

**Table TG-17 in the Support Materials* sho^s mean rating of 'necessity* com- 

' ith mean judgement of the prevalence of the characteristic, per school* 
ti ^huws discrepancy scores* 
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-School D teachers tended to stand cut among remaining elementary 
schools, with nine negative discrepancy scores — a judgment (shared 
by the Program Manager) that prevailing conditions were not up to - 
what they thought necessary for effectiveness. 

These data support other findings that distinguish among the schools. Further- 
more, two elements in the top necessity category were judged as not being 
definitely present by some teacheis in seven of the eight schools* "open com- 
munication among team members 11 and "tolerance for teammates with different 
educational philosophies". The responses suggest some dissatisfaction in some 
learning communities — a perception that conditions obtained in their setting 
fall short of those necessary for effective teaming* 

FINDING* In most schools r there was fair correspondence between 
indicators of what teachers thought essential to effective teaming, 
and judgments about whethei these conditions prevailed in their 
schools. School A teachers judged their teaming situation as most 
effective, while School D and School G teachers showed notably lower 
2eve2s of satisfaction* There was within^schoc"* variation, supporting 
other findings that, the effectiveness of teaming varies by learning 
community in most schools. (Teacher Survey Year 5; Mini-Study of 
Teaming Year 5) 



Perceived Value of Teaming 

What difference aoes teaming make over working alone to expected benefits 
of teaming and to broader outcomes in PSP? In Year 5, at the end of the pro- 
ject, we asked teachers who had experience both in working alone and in team 
teaching to rate the comparative contribution of teaming to individualization 
(5 items), to interactions of people (4 items) and to student outcomes (3 items) 

FINDING* Teachers experienced in so2o teaching and in teaming judged 
that teaming made substantial contributions to individualization of 
instruction in all schools; to teacher/ teacher r teacher/ student inter* 
actions in jMSt schools; and to student self^concept and learning 
rates in basic skills in most schools. They judged that teaming made 
no difference to student attainment of expected scores on achievement 
tests. (1977 Survey*) 



*See Table TG-19, Support Materials. 
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Across all schools^ teaming (as compared with solo teaching) is seen as most 
beneficial tospracices associated with individualization (ability to work with 
sinall groups; to\increase the range irtd content of materials; to accommodate 
individual differences in rate, style and interest) r ana as having least impact 
on expected student test scores and mainstreaming. In terms of the quality and 
quantity of interactions among students and teachers and the quality of teacher 
interactions, most faculties ascribed moderate to high value to teaming. 

Features of school-by-school response patterns concur well with data from 
other sources. School D teachers tend to have more negative perceptions of 
teaming value than other groups (save for individualization practices) , and 
School B more positive perceptions* School F teachers share a relatively high 
level of positive feeling about the relationship of teaming to all the inter^ 
action outcomes. 

JUDGMENT; " The prevailing verbal endorsement of teaming taken with 
evidence of sporadic existence of highost levels of teaming r suggests 
that symbolic (attitudinal) adoption of the new practice tfas greater 
than use adoption* However r we note that some teachers felt that 
some conditions necessary for effective teaming were not met in their 
learning communities in Year 5** 



4 



* T .o*e: L^ch of a woll -enveloped s J >jr f c3evelo; m^nt moael might partly account 
for U.o cjrtp bc-twe^n symbolic and a^q adoption ^uygested here. An SD m^del in 
which teaming had been clearly defined and elucidated as an outcome variable 
would have served as a good guide to identifying specific steps in the SD 
process and mitjht have promoted more consistency in implementing tuning than 
was o: serv^u in i.he Year 5 mini-study* 
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I. INDIVIDUALIZING AND PERSONALIZING EDUCATION 



Int entions and Gener al Judgments 

Individualizing education was a central goal of PSP, both supported and 
constrained by County-based curriculum policies during the life of the Project. 
PSP intentions for individualization were broadly conceived within the context 
of an overall philosophy of openness and humanization in education. Sometimes 
the terms 'individualizing' and 'personalizing' were used inteichangeably, 
sometimes as complementary aspects of a focus upon individual students. For 
clarity in discussion, we will use 'individualizing 1 in reference to indivi- 
dualized instructional programs and 'oersonalizing ' to refer to PSP's emphasis 
on personal development, interpersonal relations, and students* developing 
responsibility for their own leading and behavior. 

In the statement of "Original Objectives" {1972), the various aspects of 
PSP's organizational model were intended to "facilitate and encourage indivi- 
dualized and personalized education 1 '; and the staffing model and related 
training were to enable staff "to serve as facilitators of education and pro- 
mote positive relationships". These were translated as "measurable objectives" 
(1975) thus: 

- To provide the time and opportunity for instructional personnel 
to function in a capacity which will facilitate individualized 
\ education. (Process Objective #4, 1975) 



Tw^o^her "restated Objectives" translated the general intent of individualizing 
education: 



These, in turn t were elaborated in PSP planning into specific intentions for 
each currictlar area and into specific processes for individualizing and per- 




- To provide a variety of processes for individualizing instruction* 
(Process Objective r5, 1975) 



- To provide various programs and rvjt^rials in each curricular area 
for individualizing education. {Process Objective #6, 1975) 
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personalizing education** 
GENERAL JUDGMENTS: 

- PSP adopted or developed, and implemented a variety of instructional 
programs and processes designed to individualize education* Degree 
of individualization varied with subject area. The most prevalent 
form of individualized instruction was diagnostic-prescriptive (d-p) 
— associated with particular program and process choices. This type 
tends to emphasize teacher direction and management more than do 
highly student- centered forms of individualization > 

- At the same time, PSP succeeded in implementing a variety of changes 
in the instructional environment which increased the quality of life 
in schools by humanizing and personalizing education. The processes 
used to this end were not always conceptually compatible with d-p 
instructional approaches. 



The P rogra m Model 

The prime focus of our discussion will be on individualizing and per- 
sonalizing processes in PSP, with reference to specific programs only as they 
illumine our understanding of implementation* Because it is important to 
understand the tremendous investment of effort and resources in program develop 
ment/ we offer here a brief statement of the emphases of TSP's Program Model 
together with some related summative judgments. 

Like many other components in the PSP, the program model was a 
comprehensive change model. The Project attempted to revise, 
oxpand, or otherwise modify all areas of the curriculum to pro- 
vide the most exemplary programs obtainable* Almost all curri- 
cu3ar areas were altered to some extent to accommodate the best 
and most productive features of Programs already deemed success- 
ful elsewhere* No attempts were made to engage in pure research* 
Rather than ''reinventing the wheel"/ the Project attempted to 
gaVner information about successful rroyrans and organize and 
i~ipl<-*"n*Tit them in a local setting in £ eon.pj ^hr-nsive fashion. 
/T'SP nal t Reoor t, Section 8, n. 1) 



-For a detailed account of the various piograns and processes* see the PSP 
Fi nal Po port (1977) an3 Co uLluudiion Ap pl ication (1975)* Appendix 2 of the 
present document summarizes the relationship between the broad "original 
objectives" (1972) and their translation into "restate reeapurable objectives' 
(1975)* 
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Em p ha s es. Three concerns guided the selection and development of pro- m 
grams. First and foremost was the purpose of moet i n g individua l n^-is. 

Efforts to de-emphasize the single textbook approach called for multiple I 
resources: self-pacing materials, teacher-made materials/ specialized furniture, 

an abundance of audio-visual materials* instructional materials, and equipment. ■ 

Second/ was the concern to use i nterdisciplinary teaching . Instructors were to * 

attempt to teach the interdependence of all subjects* rather than teach each m 

subject as if it were a discrete entity. Third/ was the attempt to expand * | 
curriculum without sacrificing previous &mphasis on basic skills in language 

arts and mathematics. The expansion involved additional emphasis in such areas I 
as career education and fine arts, and the broadening of traditional areas to 

include new dimensions such as Creative Writing and Drama- I 

Cu rric ulum Task Forces. During the first two years of the Project, each I 
of the ten designated curricular a'eas was the focus of study by a Task Force 

Study Group. Each Task Force was composed of the appropriate specialist from flj 

PSP (a resource coordinator) and three consultants — one each from the county H 

School District/ the South Carolina Department of Education* ^nd a college or _ 

university. During psp Year 2 these Task Forces developed position papers for | 
each of the ten curricular areas. These went through an elaborate process of 

review by groups representing the school community, the lay commun ; ty, and the I 
professional community.* The subsequently revised papers are available in 

Appendix A of PSP's Con ti nua t ion APpl i cat i on (1975). I 



i f ical ly t The Project Stcoring Ct 1 1 oe, cor^r^od of one r^^vr ^cm ive 
from each of the elementary schools/ tv;o from Middle and two from High? the 
Program Instructional Improvement Committee (all the program managers olus 
the Manager of School Programs), the Board of Cooperatives (citizens), and 
the Board of Directors (pi of ossionals in yflacit i on) . 
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GENERAL JUDGMENTS: 

- Through its Curriculum Task Forces* the adoption of purchas&d pro- 
grams* and the developmental efforts of school staff* PSP achieved 
changes in, varying degrees in all areas of the traditional and 
expanded curriculum* 

- Programs were selected to promote individualized education and they 
involved substantial change in the quantity and u-j of resources . 

- Interdisciplinary units were developed and implemented in some 
related subject areas. This was more prevalent at elementary than 
at post-elementaxy levels and was very minimal at High School. 

- Instrumentation used to evaluate program effectiveness was inadequate 
to capture learning gains* Despite all the changes in curriculum and 
the emphasis on individualization, the major evaluative measures used 
by PSP were standardized, norm- referenced tests of achievement. 

_ {SAT and CTBSy_ 

The Process Model : 

Indivi dualizing Instruction PSP-Style 

The fundamental characteristic of individualized instruction is that it is 
individually oriented and paced, as compared with the traditionally group- 
oriented and group-paced instruction that prevailed before PSP. There are many 
different ways to individualise and choices of particular programs and pro- 
cesses have substantial impact upon the particular kind of individualization 
implemented- 

Figure 5 suggests four broad categories/ orientations or philosophies of 
individualization, differentiated by the degree of student autonomy over 
learning objectives on the one hand and over medium of instruction/learning on 
the other. 

O 

The categories in the matrix do not imoly any ranking or status or con- 
sensus on what is "best" practice; they are simply intended to be useful in a 
descriptive way- Individualization PSP-style, as elsewhere/ reflects combina- 
tions and variations of the four bssic types/ with older (high school) students 
tending to have greater range of choice than younger students. Granted that 
there was such variation/ however* the predominant orientation in PSP was 
toward Type ^--individually diagnosed and prescribed instruction. In this 
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Objecti ves 



School Determined 



Learner Selected 



Type A 



J yo e C 




Individually 
Diagnosed and 
Prescribed 



Personalized 



0> 




Type 8 

Self-Directed 
Instruction 



TyoeJJ 

Independent 
Study 



Figure 5. Types of Individual!. :?d Instruction* 



pattern, teacher direction and management are heavily emphasized. The freedom 
of choicer lack of curricular constraints* and absence of standardized testing 
and grading associated with more student-centered forms of individualization — 
these were not generally characteristic of PSP learning communi Lies . 

JUDGMENT: Diagnostic- prescriptive individualization can be and is 
practised in traditional classrooms . However, the features of mos- 
PSP learning community environments (open space settingsr use of 
learning centersr varied mediar teacher teaming) faci li tated and en- 
hanced the potential for flexibility and openness in the environment 
and for individualizing learning opportunities * 

PSP commitment to the 3c_a£nijig_cyclje ^s a process ^omnonent of the indivi- 
dualizing strategy confines the disposition to cliagnc^ti c-pi *. ^ ri.-t i ve forms of 



*This matrix was developed by Jack Edling f 1 nd i v i t ] ua 1 i zpd_l ns t ruct i on , LSOE- 
funded study* 1970) and used to analyze implementation of individualized 
instruction in a nation-wide investigation involving 46 detailed school case 
studies. Most schools visited used variations and combinations of the four 
brtsic patterns. 
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individualization. The learning cycle requires delineating objectives, diag- 
nostic pre-testing of students, the provision of instructional alternatives/ 
post-testing, and recycling. The learning cycle was implemented variably in 
different areas of instruction. Implementation required development of staff 
skills and of materials, and was somewhat easier in areas for which well- 
developed diagnostic-prescriptive programs were readily available and not 
unduly complex to manage (e.g*, reading) than where the management system was 
more complex (e.g., IMS math) or available programs did not already incorporate 
a form of the learning cycle* 

Grouping Practices and Learning Modes v 

M The crucial task for the teacher in any individualized program 
is matching the right student with the right mode at the appro- 
priate time for the proper length of time to assist him in 
meeting a given learning objective*" fPSP, Cont. App., 1975, p* 317 

Among the processes PSP implemented to promote individualization was a 
variety of learning modes* Small groups* one-to-one, and independent study 
approaches were deliberately promoted as alternatives to the prior tradition 
of large-group instruction* 

Self-reports from four elementary schools and the Middle School in Year 3 
( Continuation Application , 1975) recorded allocations of instructional time to 

the different modes approximately as follows: large (15-300) , 20%i small group 
(5-14), 55%i one-to-one/ 15%i and independent study* 10%. Although observers 

reported that there were some learning communities where this was not the 

pattern* it did predominate/ partly as an artifact of time allocated to 

reading/ language arts/ and math. 
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Student perceptions of grouping practices confirm that a variety of 
learning modes was in effect and that alternatives to traditional classes 
(25-30) were more prevalent in p$p than in comparison schools** By the end of 
Year 3 of the Project/ psp elementary school students as a group conveyed that 
they ■ 

- worked one-to-one with teachers around twice a week 

- worked with one other student more than twice a week 

- were taught in small groups (4-13) somewhat less than daily ** 

- were taught in class-size groups (25-30) slightly more than twice 
a week 

- were taught in a very large group (50+) somewhat more than monthly 

They were involved in one-to-one* small group and very large group instruction 
more than students in the comparison schools, and in traditional~si2e groups 
less often* They reported, too* having students of different grades and ages 
in their groups "always" or "sometimes" much more than did comparison students. 
They were much less likely than comparison students to have assigned texts for 
subjects. And they said they chose what they wanted to learn slightly more 
than once a week and more often than comparison students. 

High School students (9th grade) in Year 3 conveyed that they worked: 

- one-to-one with teachers somewhat less than once a week 

- in small groups (4-13) less than weekly, more than monthly 

- in large groups of 25-30 almost daily 

- in largest groups (50+) about once a month 



*There exists a wide range of data from student surveys 1974-1977 which could 
not be thoroughly analyzed for this report* These data cover attitudes to 
school, to teachers, to testing, etc., and student perceptions of various 
instructional practices* The findings included here are suggested by a review 
of readily accessible data on PSP and comparison schools with regard to 
grouping practices* The elementary statement is based on mean score data from 
Form II Elementary Survey 1974, 1975. The High School statement is based on 
data from the Secondary Survey 1975, 1977 for Grade 9. See Support Materials, 
Student Perceptions of Classroom Practices* 
** Year 5 time allocation data were not accessible at time of writing this report } 
but the writer's recollection is that students were in small groups daily for 
considerable amounts of time, as a function of time allotted to reading and 
language arts, generally* 
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Like the elementary students, th€/ worked much more in alternative learning 
modes than did students i.i the comparison school. And they said that students 
who were older and younger and in different grades titan themselves were in 
their classrooms much more (75% of P3£> ninth graders in 1975 said they "always" 
had such mix compared with 14% in the comparison schocl). Moreover, they con- 
veyed that they chose what they wanted to learn more frequently (more than 
once a week) than comparison students and were more likely to say that mo.-it 
students in the school did a lot of work without much help from teachers. 

FINDING; PSP implemented various learning modes to provide alterna- 
, Lives to traditional class instruction* Though traditional class for- 
mat was prevalent at high school, students were heterogeneous ly age/grade 
grouped in the short course system. The alternative modes inxrolved 

small groups (particularly at elementary level) and some increas e in 

the use of one-to-on* and independent study* 

Teacher self-reported behavior and observer ratings of grouping practices 
and student activity confirm these patterns. A short account 6f practices in 
High School and elementary schools will give some sense of the nature of indi- 
vidualization in PSP and the way in which individualized instruction differed 
at elementary and secondary levels of the system. 

Variations by Level of Schooling 

Elementary , The most generally sophisticated, and at the same time the 
most standardized, level of PSP individualization was for read ing. The 
investigator (Has ca) found in Year 5 that the reading program as identical 
across PSP schools. It involved initial screening of students into above 
average, average and below average reading status, then assignment to various 
basal reading series and levels within them* Children could move to the next 
book in the series only after being tested by a County reading supervisor* 
Teachers could group students assigned to a series and level in as many or as 
few groups as they wished* The more groups per level, the more we infer that 
instruction was brought closer to the needs of individual students* In PSP 
elementary reading groups, the group size was from two to eight children. 
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Reading labs at two elementary schools and at Middle and High school supple- 
mented classroom instruction in specific skill areas with diagnostic~prescrip- 
tive materials, Individualization in other language arts areas was an artifact 
of reading programs* students were grouped for spelling, handwriting* etc. to 
give, teachers time to work with defined reading groups; and paraprofessionals 
and aides played a heavy role in facilitating this process. 



Students thus, definitely had much more opportunity than prior to PSP for 
individual attention based on skill needs and associated with basal reader 
progressions* However, Nasca found little evidence that individual variability 

i 

in learning modality* interest/ or cultural diversity was accommodated by this 
program* There was frustration on the part of some program managers (and pre** 
sumably their staff) because of the constraints imposed by the programs* 

^ _ . I" guess I have resented the way we have been locked into the 
level tests* We would have preferred to have taught reading 
in a different way* I feel that we have been playing into 
the hands of the publishers* They have profited from the fact 
that we have had to purchase materials from them to have stu- 
dents pass their levels tests***. We wanted to instill in 
children a love for reading and divorce skills from the 
stories so we wouldn't read a story to death/ which is what 
happens under a directed reading lesson/ especially now we 
are tiled into the unit and level tests*. 

This was the reason we went to the Wisconsin Design, because we 
could teach our .skills/ and I think had we been given another 
year or\so/ building upon the child's experiences and teaching 
him a love for reading/ our skills would have fallen in place 
rather than just teaching skills for skills' sake in order to 
pass a test. 

We found^that the only way the children could pass the tests/ 
and this came from one of the County Consultants/ was to have 
the workbooks* Regardless of how well the teachers prepared 
and taught/ the tests were worded the same way as the books; 
and the students were not able to pass unless they had used 
the workbooks* 

The County prescribes the programs*. That is an issue that 
bothers you* You are still locked into the County programs 
and yet you are expected to do innovative things in the Pro- 
ject, It's a very frustrating experience* [A PSP elemen- 
tary school program manager/ 12-76J 
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There were deviations from the pattern described, but they appeared not 
to endure. One such variation involved an underground use of Language 
Experience Approach to beginning reading in an elementary school? but the 
program manager averred that he had to bring out the basal readers whenever 
the County reading supervisor came around. Neither that, nor an attempt to 
introduce a "Dialects" orientation to language development in some schools 
received the endorsement needed to create any generalized impact or alterna- 
tive to the hasal approach- In Year 5, School B was experimenting with an 
independent reading program in its upper-age learning community, and this 
allowed more individual variation in reading program. TO the extent that this 
might be seen as a supplement rather than an alternative to the County program, 
such individualizing effort might be sustained. 

FXNDXNG AND JUDGMENT: In "basic" curricular areas, notably reading, 
PSP implemented individually paced instruction, but had little flexi* 
bility to diverge from. County mandates in ways that responded to 
individual interests and cultural patterns. Expressions of a more 
responsive and personalized form of individualization than diagnostic- 
pr&scriptive did emerge,. but they did not flourish or have lasting 
impact. We judge that this was because of curricular constraints 
imposed bi? the County and because the d-p influence was so strong. 



In math , individualization occurred in elementary schools wherever above- 
grade-level students at fifth grade had access to a teacher experienced in 

teachers 

administering the IMS program. (Some^perienced problems with the system.)* 
Below grade-level students in grades 3-5 could participate in individualized 
Title I programs in Imperial Math, generally with a Title I aide to help. 
Most math instruction followed the Addison-Wesley math series pattern — desig- 
nated by the County part-way through PSP implementation. Imperial and IMS 



*PSP experience suggests some of the difficulties encountered in implementing 
individualized programs generally, and the ways in which they were addressed. 
Were there time, we could elaborate the. factors which influenced the degree 
and pace of individualization: (1) Levels of teacher Knowledge, competence and 
experience in subject matter (early problems in elementary level math were more 
with the 'what' of the subject than the 'how' of individualization} F (2) Availa- 
bility of programs facilitating individual! zation? (3) Compatibility of availa- 
ble programs with County texts? (4) Limitations of selected programs placing 
heavy demands on teachers ("Never enough individualized materials", "a lot of 
work'j); (5) In the case of primarily teacher-developed programs, heavy demands 
on time, energy and talents to develop objectives, materials, learning center 
activities, elements of the learning cycle, etc. f (6) Difficulties in mastering 
new and complex management skillsj (7) Availability and utilization of curriculum 
consultants and paraprof essionals * 



programs involve precise diagnostic-prescriptive practices and were used 
according to management skills of individual teachers* Addison-Wesley provides 
a moderate level of d-p programming, 

Individualization in social studies / health and science was virtually non- 
existent/ Nasca found/ during his study of elementary learning communities in 
spring of Vear 5- He found considerable variation in the way these subjects 
were taught: intact grade-level groups/ multi-graded groups, six-week units, 
two days a week/ and integrated units. But instruction was heavily based upon 
large-scale groups. As to the source of instructional direction in these areas 
teachers followed curriculum guides or selected units in accord witS * *ieir own 
personal and/or student interests. Deviation from the guides took place as a 
function of a teacher's self-confidence, expertise and flexibility. 

At Middle School , in a general way/ Grade 6 communities tended to operate 
more like elementary school and Grade 8 communities more like a high school. 
While there was considerable change in instructional programs, Nasca found 
that individualization occurred in relatively few subject areas. The major 
example^ was math, with both IMS and Foley systems available/ and the Continuous 
Progress Spelling (CPS) system used at some levels for some children, These 
systems represent fairly high levels of diagnostic-prescriptive sophistication. 
Their use was an individual teacher decision/ generally based upon previous 
training. Although Middle School did not have the curricular constraints 
imposed on elementary schools/ they adhered to a strict departmentalized 
routire/ with discrete subject periods. Teachers and subject matter teams 
were free to adopt a wide range of topics within the discipline. Continuity 
was provided by a traditional sense of what was expected and what factual 
content was thought appropriate for Middle School students. Observations over 
Vears 3, 4, and 5 of the Project showed only minor variations in this pattern. 

¥ In High School / students spent mos 4 : time in large groups o-' lecture modes, 
with some limited variations occurring via student-to-student tutoring, student 
led discussion groups and large group presentations. However, the short course 
system helped to establish a pattern of interest groupings in multi-graded 
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settings which was a distinctive characteristic of Greer High* Self-directed 
study, called Cooperatively Planned Units (CPU's) was- a viable alternative to 
traditional instruction for r "^me f CPU's allowed students to design learning 
objectives, activities and evaluation, in collaboration with a teacher-advisoi; 
for cxedit. By midyear 4* the library and all academic departments were 
offering CPU's* In Year 3, 10% students participated! in Year 4, 15%* In - 
Year 5, however* more stringent review requirements from the State constrained 
further d£vt pment of CPU's and by the end of the Project only the CPU in art 
fcr elementary children and the tutorial art program were left** 

Personalizing Education and 
Building Community 

PSP documents speak of "individualizing" and "personalizing" 1 instruction, 
of "individualized" and "personalizes" education* At times the terms 'indivi- 
dualized* aYid 1 personal! zed 1 were used in apparently exchangeable fashioni at 
others not* Beyond the notion of individualizing instruction to take account 
of personal differences in learning styles and rates/ there was a clear 
r- orientation toward persons in the PSP — students as persons, teachers as per- 
sons, and ,tte importance of positive relationships and interactions among 

persons* £3P strategies included processes *o develop a sense of self and a 

ft 

sense of corumunityi and to some extent also this was a focus of* programmatic 
attention* 

Curriculum cf affect * You can have an individually paced program that 
takes little account of personal interests and culture? and you can have a 
program fchat focuses strongly on persons without its being individually paced* 
ftas^a's finding that the social studies program was not individualized high- 
lights the (distinction between individualization practices (learning cycle, 



♦Before the State revi&xon ot requirements, tie program was well accepted and 
workshops were run for other high schools where interest had been .expressed 
in the Greer High program 
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^ Building community . Many of the features of the PSP instructional environ- 

1 r ment jmtributed to buildinr "community" and relationships: the open and 

B flexible^ space i varied groupings for tasks and instruction; multi-aged/ multi- 

=| graded grouping: differentiated staffing and teaming; mainstr earning of handi- 

I capped students. These may be seen as ways of reducing the barriers between 

people different in age, status and capacity* and increasing their sense of 

I 
I 

i 

I 
I 
I 



learning modes* otc.) and personalized education. Material n the development 
of social studies in PSP suggests some deliberate attention :> a curriculum of 
affect. Prior to PSP, social studies teaching leaned heavily on the adoption 
of County-wide texts and large group teaching. By Year when ? social 
studies coordinator was available in PSP, the emphasis had shifted strongly 
to social studies, as a vehicle for value clarification and thinking skills, 
with applications to personal and social deexsion-making-^students taking 
responsibility lor their own behavior and decisions and interacting success- 
fully in small groups. "The emphasis, 11 sSTid the coordinator, "is more on 
personalizing tKjan on the technical meaning associated with individualizing 
instruction" (Res. Coord,, 6-74). Thus the State-adopted series of Macmillan 
textbooks and packages used at elementary level were strongly supported by 
programs bought with County monies, through the Drug Education Program. DUSO — 
Developing Understanding of self and Others — was selected by the coordinator 
because of its emphasis on positive self-image and interdisciplinary approach. 
The activity^oriented program, it was claimed, was not dependent upon reading 
skills; hence no need to group students according to reading skills* 



coiranuni ty . 

Because of facility layout and community resistance, the' reorganizations 
of staff attempted in the first two years PSP did not result in viable 
space-sharing communities in High School. The school used other means to 
achieve community identification. Beyond the traditional social activities 
^nd projects, community was strengtnened by innovative practices — particularly 
multi-aging/multi-grading within the short-course structure, and the advisee 
system. Most courses were open to all regardless of age, save in some areas 
of sequenced instruction te. g. , in foreign language). Most teachers became, 
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instead of homeroom teachers, advisors to a group of 20-25 students assigned 
by the students 1 own choice rather than by grade,* Aside from requests for 
change, students kept the same advisors throughout their years at High School, 
Within this structure students had the possibility of knowing and becoming 
known by an adult responsible for working with him/her on study program and 
personal development, and for maintaining home-school communication t over 
several years. Within this structure, too* students had increased opportunity 
to know and be known by students younger and older and otherwise different from 
themselves**, and to develop a value system that could recognize and appreciate 
contributions of others to their lives and learning. By the end of the Project, 
the aspect of PSP in High School which received the most positive support from 
students, parents, and teachers (per High School surveys) was the advisee 
system and {by self-report) pe«r relationships cut across age-grade barriers. 

Peer relationships were based on compatibility of personality 
rather than on age and grade level. The communication that is 
so vitally needed in order for society to function adequately 
was taught through multi-age grouping. The barriers that 
existed prior to PSP were greatly reduced because of the in- 
creased care and concern for others. ^PSP Final Report , High 
School Section^ 

Whatever the deviation of practice from the ideal recorded in the above 
self-appraisal, it is judged that development of a sense of community at Greer 
High created a better living and— learning environment than is found in too many 
high schools today~-where students experience few in~school opportunities to 
develop relationships outside their own age-grade group, and where often a 
sense of "nobody knows, nobody cares" is engendered by individual schedules 
that buy some individualization of study programs at the price of sustained 
relationships within a supportive group. 



*Before leaving Middle School, students viewed a slide-tape presentation on 
all Hi?h School advisors. Each student selected six teachers s/he would like 
for an advisor and one of these became the student's advisor. The advisor- 
advisee relationship was maintained throughout the student's years ac High 
School, unless incompatibility developed when a procedure was followed to change 
the situation , 

** For example, the handicapped, P$P schools were the only ones in the County in 
which "trainables" remained within mainstream schools rather than placed in a 
special segregated facil.ity„ Greer High incorporated "sheltered workshops*'- 
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JUDGMENT: PSP learning communities and schools were more than units 
created for instructional purposes. They were social communities which 
facilitated development of persons and of interpersonal relationships. 
At High School, community identification was established largely through 
the advisee system and the system of multi-aged/multi -graded short 
courses. 

Success Orientation , success Orientation was one of the listed "processes 
for individualizing education" in PSP and it, too, was intended to proroota 
positive personal dispositions and positive interpersonal relations. During 
the planning period of PSP, the community involvement process had highlighted 
concerns of citizens and aducators about seme negative aspects of the schools. 
They wanted a reduction in the fear of failure, in boredom, and in the dropout 
rate. Schools, it was felt, should provide experiences for students and 
teachers that promote positive attitudes about self, about learning, and posi- 
tive relationships with other people, "Success Orientation" was responsive to 
this concern. Student strengths were to be built upon? teachers were to learn 
ways to help students see progress rather than continual failure* and teachers 
were to learn how to distinguish between punishment and discipline, 

JUDGMENT: The learning community organization provided a vehicle that 
helped to promote Success orientation* Teachers came to knew students 
better, interacting with them in the open settings and having relation- 
ships with most students oi/er more than a single year. At High SchooX, 
the advisee system increased the likelihood that each student was known 
well by at least one compatible adult over a period of years. 

Prior to and during Year 1, psP made a heavy investment in Schools Without 
Failure* training; first for a leadership group from each school, and then in a 



*Based upon the work of William Glasser, who developed a new approach to psy- 
chiatry emphasizing personal responsibility for behavior (see Reality Therapyt 
A New Approach to Psychiatry ) . In his work, he became increasingly involved 
with education, Thef applications of his approaches in schools are developed 
in his book, Schools! Without Failure (New Yorkt Harper S Row, c, 1969), At the 
time of PSP, Glasseryiad achieved a solid reputation for his work Vith children 
in the Los Angeles City schools — Watts and other areas--and the Palo Alto 
schools* And he had developed a training program for school peisonnel, PSP 
requisition records show that 229 individuals attended three tnajor SWF work- 
shops (directed by the Education Training Center, Los Angeles) in 1972 and 
1973. 
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30-hour seminar for all faculties- Teachers agreed to conduct 30 class meetings 
with students, and all seminar groups read Schools Without Failure and listened 
to Glasser's tapes. Teachers who had not participated in the first course {pre- 
PSP} took it in fall Year 1 while others took an advanced course in reality 
therapy- The approach heavily emphasizes individuals taking responsibility for 
v„eii; own actions* Hence it stresses the development of self-discipline rather 
than exter: ally imposed punishments as a positive approach to behavior change* 



I 
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Given their exposure to Schools Without Failure, it might be expected that 
PSP teachers would exhibit behaviors consistent with the reality therapy 
approacht evidence of group or class meetings, isolation of non-productive 
students followed by student-generated contracts designed to alter behavior in 
situations mutually defined as non-productive* Informal observation in PSP 
elementary schools during Years 4 and 5 offered s^ne exa T ole? of the latter 
manner of "working things through" with students* However, during 30 hours of 
formal observation time in the Year 5 mini-study of elementary learning com- 
munities, observers noted no applications of reality therapy. The teachers 
observed generally used directives to stop undesirable behavior or to redirect 
behavior into more productive channels— in a soft, pleasant manner at time, but 
nonetheless directive* 



A quite different approach emerged in some schools near the end of Year 3. 
A resource roam designed to train teachers in the use of behavior modification 
techniques was established in the PSP area office building, and was supplied 
with an excellent arra* of self-instructional materials for use by teachers 
desiring to learn fundamental behavior modification techniques. Unlike the SWF 
sessions, behavior modification training was not required for all. No sessions 
were listed on the st.aff development records, but there were sessions labeled 
"Behavior Management 1 * , "Classroom Management for Teachers" and "Discipline 
Techniques". Observations did reveal some indication of reward systems consis- 
tent with benavior modification, although only one learning community visited 

4. 

1 ad a sys matic process of administering positive and negative points to 
individuals based upon specific behaviors- Although some rudiments of behavior 
modification principles were visible, application generally seemed to be loose 
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B and inconsistent, As we shall note further below* reality therapy and behavior 

modification derive rrom quite different premises and point to some problems in 
I harmonizing approaches to instructional and to social behaviors. 

m SUMMARY AND JUDGMENT: (Humanizing and personalizing education) « * 

I variety of means were used in P$P to develop a sense of self, to pro- 

■ mote positive relationships with others* and to build "community" « 
These means included many features of the new learning environment* 

M open and flexible spacet student groupings? student-teacher relations; 

m some elements of a curriculum of affect; and the emphasis on "success 

orienta £ion*« 

I Although some specific techniques (e.g., reality therapy)were not in 

™ consistent or widespread useJy_y_Y$ax 5, and there were variations 

across learning communities* we judge that the general interpersonal 

■ climate for learning was positive and consistent with p$p goals of 
g humanizing and personalizing education. 



G« LEARNING COMMUNITY IMPLEMENTATION t A MARRIAGE OF 
OPENNESS AND PRESCRIPTION 

Openness and Prescription 

Study of PSE> intentions and practices in learning communities reveals a 
paradox. On the one hand, there was flexibility and ooenness--for example* in 
physical characteristics of the environment ^elementary and middle), in the 
cross-age/grade grouping for instruction (elementary and high), in community- 
building, and in sta^f allegiance to a philosophy of openness, On the other 
hand/ the basic instructional practices associated with major programs adopted 
were prescriptive and teacher-dominated. 

Characteristics of 'open education' , a term frequently used in PSP/ are 
only peripherally related to the diagnostic-prescriptive form of individual^ 
zation, Both open and prescriptive approaches are difficult to implement/ but 
they call for differing skills: one fonr. emphasizes sequentially arranged 
learning resources and management skills to accommodate different rates of 
learningi the ?ther emphasizes responsive teacher behaviors and a sophisticated 
teacher communication pattern, A mixture of the two * 1 perhaps more difficult 
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to achieve than either one* and it is not clear that PSP personnel sorted out 
the differences between the approaches. 

.Interview notes (Years 1 and 2) suggest some argument at management level 
between those who felt the approach to curriculum should "bubble up" from below 
so to speak/ centering on the child/ with particular programs being selected 
or developed accordingly/ and those who felt that the important thing was to 
accommodate individual learning rates and that PSP should move quickly to get 
its programs going with the best of what was on the market. Some program 
managers complained about lack of flexibility to choose programs and felt that 
purchase of commercially available programs was pushed by eager resource 
coordinators rather than emerging from careful examination of alternatives by 
school staff.* 

Teacher-student communication patterns associated with major academic 
programs were not consonant with the kinds of interactions advocated in the 
reality therapy/Schools Without Failure approach to dealing with ^Indent 
behavior. The senior investigator for the study of learning communities made 
these summative comments! 



Both reality therapy and open education may have flourished to 
some extent in some learning communities in certain time periods/ 
but it is unlikely that either would survive without a fully 
clarified awareness of the implications inherent in d-p indivi- 
dualization. Although "Schools Without Failure" emphasizes 
effective social relationships while d-p individualization 
focuses on academic behavior/ it is extremely difficult to main- 
tain one communication pattern for academic tasks ant* another for 
social behavior. There can be little doubt that teachers 
experienced many a frustrating moment attempting to implement an 
ill-defined form of individualization/ constrained by existing 
curricular mandates as well as an overriding IGB influence/ and 
at the same time attempting to initiate a communication pattern 
based on student decision-making. Moreover, in schools reputed 
to haVe serious "discipline problems" — particularly the Middle 
School-~there were clear efforts by administration and teachers 
to "crack down" on discipline and to establish more staff- 
dominated control*.* 



*Hence strong PSP advice derived from this experience. Develop participative 
decision-making processes first: people before programs (see Chapter 8)* 
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*.*Our observations support the conclusion that teacher- student 
interaction patterns in the PSP generally follow the model 
established for curricular control* Teachers have the curricu- 
lum and transmit it to students. Teachers have also established 
Cstandards for behavior and use their authority to transmit these 
standards to students* At the elementary level this process 
works without too many problems and is associated with a generally 
pleasant instructional environment* In the Middle School/ however* 
the pattern of teacher authority often fails to provide a pleasant/ 
comfortable environment** 



While these tensions identified in the marriage of openness and prescrip- 
tion in PSP practices were apparent to some staff some of the time, there was 
apparently no general awareness and no direct confrontation of the issues 
involved* Vet marriage there was—achieved by accommodations on both sides: 
less openness than in child-centered "open education"; more openness than in 
teacher-dominated/ age-graded, "closed" environments of traditional schooling. 



Teacher Beliefs and 
Instructional Practices 

We have already noted the way in which County curricular mandates condi- 
tioned the marriage of choice and prescription, freedom and control in PSP. 
It is important alsa to understand that prevailing norms in the community at 
large heavily favored a staff-directed instructional environment. Parental 
and community concerns about discipline, student behavior, teachers making 
decisions, etc* both supported and exerted pressure for a strong sense of 
teachers being "in control" (see Chapter 6, below) - Data from the Educational 
Beliefs Scale and the Walberg-Thomas Scale of Openness suggest that PSP teachers 
in the aggregate, tended to be disposed in this direction also*** 

" *Don Nasca (principal investigator for the learning community study) June, 1977* 

**Walberg-Thomas (slightly modified for PSP High School) was administered in 
classroom observation five times (spring Year 2, fall and spring Year 3, fall 
and spring Year 4), and in questionnaire format three times (spring of years 
2, 3, and 4)* The Educational Beliefs Scale was included in the Teacher Sur- 
vey for four years (spring of Years 1, 2, 3, 4K Having judged that degree 
of openness had stablized, we dropped these components from year 5 investiga- 
tion in favor of closer observation of selected learning communities, and sur- 
vey questions on teaming practices, staff development and phasing out of PSP* 
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The Via Iberg -Thomas Scale of Openness was included in systematic classroom 
observations and also in questionnaire format (teacher self-reports) in Years 2, 
3, and 4* The instrument assesses relative openness in classroom practices 
(actual and perceived) with regard to individualization, student freedom, cur- 
riculum and testing* and materials organization (for each of which there is a 
distinct sub^scale)* Scores may be interpreted to classify teachers as being 
very open* moderately open* moderately traditional/ or traditional* Highest 
scores are possible only if students are given opportunities to make their own 
decisions about use of time/ space, grouping, and learning resources (as well 
as there being appropriate provisioning in the physical environment). Lowest 
scores reflect teachers operating predominantly in a lecture mode. 

FINDINGS (Walberg~Thomas Scale of Openness* Years 2-4): 

- Staffs of all elementary schools clustered within the category 
"moderately open", with small variations up or down within that 
category across schools and over time* Staff of Middle School and 
High School were rated towards the upper end of "moderately tradi~ 
tional" in classroom practices** [Based' on five observation periods* 
Year* 2, 3, 4] 

- Teachers viewed themselves as being more open than observers did, 
observer and self-reports being closest for elementary schools* 
Middle School and High School teachers viewed themselves a ^ being 
slightly more open than elementary and considerably more open than 
trained observers gave them credit for* [Based on teacher self- 
reports, years 2, 3, 4] 

The Educational Beliefs Scale (EBS) assesses teacher attitudes as more or 
less open or traditional in the areas of student participation/ discipline and 
control and instructional objectives (for each of which there is a sub-scale) - 
The instrument teas included in the Teacher Questionnaire in Years 1, 2, 3, and 
4* The most marked feature of the data is the consistency over time and across 
levels of schooling. 



*The same general pattern holds within each sub-scale of more openness in 
elementary than in middle and high schools/ but the distinction is somewhat 
less than for the total scores* 
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FINDING (Educational Beliefs Scale, Yeavs 1-4): psp teacher attitudes, 
as assessed by the BBS, were highly consistent over time and across 
levels of schooling* They confirm a judgment of "moderate openness" , 
tending towards the innovative in regard to instructional objectives 
but more towards the traditional in regard to discipline and control 
and student participation. 

For EBS, as with Walberg -Thomas , there were no pre-PSP data with which to 
compare the scores (and no Walberg- Thomas data until Year 3)- However, data 
from an I/D/E/A study of 49 schools engaged in educational innovation in 
western states, circa 1971, allow some comparison* PSP scores on the Educa- 
tional Beliefs sub-scales were closer to the more traditional (non-teaming) 
classrooms in the l/b/E/A study in the areas of 'student participation 1 and 
'discipline and control', and closer to the mure innovative schools in the area 
of 'instructional objectives'** 

Finally, we note findings from two other components of systematic class- 
room observation, indicators that support the judgment of "moderate openness"; 
the Student Activity Index and the Student-Teacher Interaction Index* 

The use of small homogeneous groupings prevalent in PSP suggests more 
student- tea clUr interaction, but does not necessarily imply a variety of stu- 
dent activities occurring simultaneously--more student autonomy* Variety 
increases as individual students are observed working on their own projects and 
decreases as group size increases- The Student Activity Index is an indicator 
of this variety - 



*See Support Materials, Table EBS-1. Judgments are based on data from sub- 
scales of the Educational Beliefs Scale incorporated in Teacher Surveys in 
spring of Years 1, 2, 3, and 4 of PSP, compared with I/D/E/A data for 1971-72 
on th^ same instrument for 4*j schools* There was some variation across PSP 
schools* We do not have EBS data for pre-PSP or for comparison with teachers 
in traditional (non-innovating) schools elsewhere- 
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FXNDXNG: Student activity ratios indicate: (a) moderate to low variety 
in student activities occurring simultaneously/ (b) lower scores in 
Middle and High Schools than in elementary, reflecting group size; and 
(c) greater variety of activity in spring than fall, particularly in 
elementary schools* [Systematic observations* fall and spring Year 4, 
fall Year 5] 



A second indicator is furnished by the Teacher-Student Interactions Index , 
In a ranking task in which teachers in elementary schools and Middle School 



importance,^ the teachers all assigned a "very high" ranking to "constant two- 
way flow of communication between teachers and students", affirming allegiance 
to- the PSP philos ,phy of openness* Systematic classroom observation cycles 
included an index to indicate whether the flow of communication was teacher- 
dominated or two-way between teachers and students* 



FXNDXNG: The direction of verbal communication tended to be more 
teacher-dominated in all schools — more so in High than in elementary 
schools and Middle School* There wa$ a tendency toward slight increase 
in two-way communication from fall to spring* [Systematic observations, 
fall and spring Year 4, fall Year 5] 



Non-verbal communication patterns were not systematically documented, Howevei - 
informal observation suggested a considerable amount of touching* smiling* etc, 
behaviors, particularly at elementary level. Casual observation also supports 
the judgment that children showed more ease in approaching and relating to 
adults than in traditional settings — a facility ascribed by staff and observers 
to daily exposure to a variety of adults (teachers /paras*/ aides , visitors, 
observers***) in the open community environment. 

There were periodic variations in the patterns suggested by these student- 
related findings, but the general picture holds* The greater activity variation 
and the increase in student-initiated communication in spring as compared with 
fall observations was explained as a function cX teachers getting to know 
students and getting them accustomed to a routine that allowed more variety of 
student choice as the year progressed* In fall of Year 5/ there was a marked 
firop in observed openness across all schools (Walberg-Thomas scores) , Conver- 
sation with staff revealed a renewed concern with discipline and an emphasis 
on external control of student behavior* 



w^re asked' to group 17 characteristics of learning communities according to 
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JUDGMENT; Teacfcer practices in PSP schools can be fairly depicted 
as "moderately open" Cuse adoption}, their self-perceived practices a* 
"open 1 ' (.symbolic adoption), and their beliefs (EBSl as open with regard 
to instructional objectives and tendii. r to be more traditional with 
regard to discipline and control, and student participation or autonomy* 
Practices were more open at elementary than at secondary levels of 
schooling* 

Stabilization and Continuity 

Stabilization . Having reviewed the nature and effects of various aspects 
of learning communities — their physical, instructional, staffing and student- 
related characteristics — we reaffirm at this point the general statements made 
at the beginning of the chapter* During the period of the Piedmont Schools 
Project a new instructional environment was created, at the heart of which was 
the concept of learning communities. As part of the development of learning 
communities , we find thatt 

- The physical environment of most Project schools was changed, becoming 
more open in structure and flexible in use* (Section B) 

- Staffing patterns and relationships were changed, involving some differ- 
entiation of functions, teaming of teachers, sharing of programmatic 
decision-making*, and changes in instructional practice (Sections D, E, G) 

- Student opportunities and relationship were changed, particularly through 
patterns created by multi aging /grading, various instructional groupings, 
mainstre anting, and individualization of instruction (Sections C and F) 

Individualization and personalization of education were achieved in vary- 
ing degrees, through programs and processes, including attention to learn- 
ing modes, learning cycle, success orientation, and positive relationships 
among adult and student members of learning communities * (Section F) * 

This is the broad, general picture* Discussion throughout this chapter has 
suggested some of Jhe nuances of meaning? and the variability in implementation 
of the different components across time and across schools, particularly between 
levels of schooling*** 



*Redistribution of programmatic authority and participative decision-making are 
discussed in Chapter 5, below, 

*Differences across elementary schools at the general level of discussion of this 
chapter tended to bo relatively small. But this masks some differences among 
schools* Taken singly, indicators of implementation do not mak^e persuasive case 
for inter- and intra-school differences; taken together, they cluster in ways 
that do suggest differences* But that is subject matter for a more detailed 
comparative education study than can be undertaken here* 
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There vere no generally comparable data from classroom observations for 
the Period before PSP or for the first half of the Project, However* reviev 
of available documentation for the early period, plus data from questionnaires, 
plus systematic observations and interviews in Years 4 and 5, support the 
conclusion (summarized by reference to "opennness* 1 in environment and practices) 
that characteristics of learning communities Stabilized in PSP schools by mid- 
vay through the Project. 

JUDGMENTS: Physical changes were largely made .by Year 1 start-up, with 
flexibility of use Increasing In the early period. Symbolic adoption 
of new practices stabilized around the end of Year 2* Actu< implementa- 
tion practices appear to have stabilized around the end of Year 3* Jn 
elementary schools stabilization occurred at moderately open levels, and 
in Middle School and High School at somewhat less open levels* 



* "Phasing Out" considerations are discussed in Chapter 7, below* j 
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Stabilization does not imply stasis or stagnation* Far from it, PSP 
Staff continued to develop skills and capabilities, programs and processes; and 
it took considerable time for staff to feel that they could "get it all together 1 '* 
There vere staff changes to cope vith/ and shifts in the political and economic 
scene in the County* Bu4 the basic patterns of inovation by* le?el of school* Jj 
ing vere in place by mid-;vay through the Project* 



Continuity . Problems in the first years of imp Orient ing learning communities 
focused largely upon "hovj to do it"* By Year 5, concerns focused on "hov to 
maintain it" vith reduced availability of personnel and equipment once special 
Federal funding ceased and it became apparent that the District vould not be 
"picking up the tab" for paraprof essionals or even for less expensive items such 
as the xerox machine at High School, vhich teachers prized as a vay of producing 
individualized materials* Again, interview records convey the range of consider- 
ations, feelings* and indentions involved vith regard to continuity* and vhich 
are somevhat inadequately; but briefly encapsuled in the following judgment** / I 

/ 
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JUDGMENT: Learning communities would continue to be the heart of the 
instructional environment of former PSP-schools after the Project, but 
with modification to take account of contextual Factors, 

On the negative side, financial constraints in the District would pre-* 
elude the allocation of local resources to PSP schools to maintain 
extra personnel — notably paraprofessionals. This would reduce the 
extent of individualization by necessitating increased group size and 
decreased numbers of small groups at elementary level; and by cutting 
_some of the supports of the short-course system at High school (e.g. 
paperback books, xerox machine). The "Back to Basics" movement would 
put a preirdum ondemonstrating that "basics" can be taught and learned 
in open environments as well as if not better than in traditional. 

On the positive side, the knowledge, skills and dispositions developed 
in teachers to promote individualized and personalized education would 
remain, as would major aspects of plant and eouipment* Commitment was 
strong at ar&a management level, and the general tenor of staff comments 
was* "We oan keep individualizing but not to the same extent as before, 
and we can )\:eep our general philosophy and climate of openness." 

The investraent \n people — their opportunities to learn, to practice, to 
institutionalize changed behaviors and create a new learning environment—was 
critical* The staff development process wa? at the heart of this investment in 
people* To this we now turn. 



So 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



INTENTIONS 



General intentions of PSP concerning staff characteristics, recruitment, 
and training are expressed in the Letter of Interest to USOE, 1971, and in the 
PSP Proposal/Plan of March 1972. The Letter of Interest included these state- 



The teachers will become learning facilitators* This will be 
a new role for them and it is expected that this change will 
be difficult. Extensive in-service training in motivation, 
self-concept building, value clarification, rapport building, 
conflict management, goal setting, writing behavioral objec- 
tives, and developing real-world evaluative instruments will 
be necessary on a continuing basis throughout the duration of 
the project. 

A full-time teacher will be hired to facilitate the process of 
changing teacher behaviors through a two-phase model * Phase- 
One would be devoted to helping each teacher to enhance his 
"own self-concept. Phase Two would emphasize the means by which 
the teacher will transmit the realities of achievement motiva- 
tion to each student. 

The learning facilitator would work with individuals and small 
groups of children. The teachers will become learners.... 
There will be constant reflecting back to the aims and goals of 
education* 

Accountability will be practiced throughout the program* The 
administrator will hold the t sachers accountable for practicing 
the life style that builds positive ^elf-concept in others, ♦♦. 

The heavy emphasis upon affective/humanistic education was elaborated in 
statements of general goals for the project (".-.Affective education is valued 
as highly as the cognitive domain in the Piedmont Experimental School..."). 
And 'ihere were references to specific sources of activities and curricula 
which would be used (e*g* , "The philosophy that is found in William Glasser f s 
book, Schools Without Failure , will be implemented in all the Piedmont 
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Experimental Schools.,,)*. By the time the official version of the P3P Plan/ 
Proposal was produced (March 1972), all references to specific sources of 
information/ concepts and activities were removed (in response/ said PSP staff/ 
to requests from the Federal agency), but the general humanistic thrust 
remained. The shift in curricular emphasis and the organizational changes 
explicit an3 implicit in the submission gave weight to the simple phras*/ "... 
it is expected that this change fin rolesj will be difficult.../' 

Leadership in Staff Development 

Clearly the many new roles and role changes envisioned by the Project 
woul place heavy demands on staff development to b Id the knowledge/ skills 
and motivations to implement the comprehensive innovation. Achieving clarity 
about what the SD needs were/ who would be responsible for leadership to meet 
them, and how they would be met — these were matters of high priority if the 
project was to meet its goals. 
f f . 

As to who would provide leadership/ the key position was the Manager of 
Staff Support Services/ whose functions are described in the PSP Plan thus: 



The Manager of Staff Support Services will supply outside con- 
sultants to challenge inside nersoectives, provide public 
relations and communications/ coordinate the in-service training 
programs/ chair the Curriculum Steering Committee/ maintain 
regular contact with Evaluation Specialists. In general, he 
provides support to those in the instructional phase of the 
Piedmont Experimental School Project*** 



*See GCSD/ Letter of Interest / May 1971/ op. 8-9. There is reference speci- 
fically to activities developed by the Human Development Training Institute/ 
Achievement Motivation Processes , Humanistic Center for Education at the 
University of Massachusetts/ and Self-Enhancing Education/ as well as to the 
work of William Glasser. 

**PSP Plan/ March 1972/ pp. 25 26. 
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But the responsibility for leadership in change and developing staff capabili- 
ties was spread widely among project staff: 

Under the Piedmont Schools administrative structure, the role 
of Executive Director and his staff mast be that of change 
agents, helping staff groups develop and test educational 
models, Constructive change is the required outcome, and all 
administrators will work to facilitate the following goals: 

1, To help teachers in the development of programs dealing 
wjLth particular age spans and special needs of children. 

' * Teachers have an important constructive role in the new 
- model, They will be assisted to function confidently and 
securely in the change, 

2, To help all Piedmont Schools personnel to recognize that 
institutional change is predictable and can be managed and 
that all personnel share the responsibility for developing 
ways to manage change. The idea goes far beyond merely 
changing techniques, it begins with an understanding of how 
people learn, and includes a knowledge of what supports 
teachers adapting to the institution* It also emphasizes 
problem solving and technical support,* 

Position descriptions for the Executive Director, the Manager of School 
Programs, Program Managers, the Evaluation Specialists all included functions 
implicitly or explicitly involving staff development, Resource Coordinators 
were, among other things, to "help teachers develop their competencies in 
individualizing instruction", to "spend at least 50 percent of their time 
working with children and teachers in the various Learning Communities" and to 
"identify and help arrange in-service training programs". In each school, 
learning community coordinators 1 responsibilities would include ",*,the 
development and implementation of in-service teacher education for the learning 
community," (p, 33) 

The Fur/nan University/PSP liaison personnel (two were intended, one at 
elementary and one at secondary level, jointly funded by PSF and Furman U, ) 
had an important role in the staff development strategy. In addition to other 



*PSP Plan, March 1972, pp* 25-26, 
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functions*, they were to aid staff in implementing "the school organizational 
model and the individualised instructional approach"; they were to render 
"constant assistance to teachers as more stress is placed on the affective 
dimension of the teaching process"; and they were to provide "a resource to 
the current literature as related research and article-s are called to the 
attention of staff." (Plan, po. 46-47) 



Desired Characteristics of PSP Teachers 



In keeping with the humanistic philosophy of PSP, the Plan's statements 
as staff selection become most specific when detailing the personal attributes 
of the ideal PSP teacher. 

The key to successful implementation of the Piedmont Plan 
philosophy, organization and program is the teacher. The 
in-service tasks will revolve around the changing role of 
the teacher — moving into the teacher/advisor role and 
becoming facilitators of the instruction. The project 
needs qualified/ committed, enthusiastic, ar.d flexible 
teachers . 

The Plan specifies the "ideal characteristics" of the PSP teacher thus: 



4) 



He is open and free. Because of his affirmative attitude, he 
exercises great freedom and openness. He lives and wor^s in an 
atmosphere of optimism and hope. 

He has clearly defined goals. He is constant(ly^clarifying his 
own values and goals and helps students to do the same. 

He accepts the diverse values and beliefs of others. He makes 
no attempt to fit students into molds; he encourages growth, 
innovation, creativity, self-expression, and independence . 

He plays a supporting role, neither controller nor manipulator, 
neither judge nor censor, he encourages each student to grow at 
maximum speed in his own way. 



*Six functions are listed in the Plan. One involved working with Furman faculty 
and administration to bring total university resources to bear on PSP * Two 
others emphasized maintaining involvement of ore-service teachers in the ?SP. 
The remaining three had clear inferences for leadership in staff development 
wi thin PSP. 
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5. He is excited about teaching and is committed to and competent 
in his job* Having seen (and shared in) the process of learning 
and growth, he is eager to continue to develop his own potential* 

6* He is dedicated to the discovery and development of unrealized 
potential* He searches for the hidden strengths and talents in 
his students, and takes positive action toward creation of a 
climate of growth for these assets* 

7* He is committed to students as individuals* He is able to see 
the world through the student f s eyes and to encourage individual 
growth based on the student's unique potential. 

8* He encourages openness in others* He understands and accepts his 
colleagues and students as they are, where they are, providing 
them a model for growth* 

9. He creatively manages conflicts and problems* He approaches 
problems with openness/ with little anxiety/ and with much 
positive enthusiasm. He listens well/ communicates well/ has 
team spirit, and yet can work alone* 

10. He has a strong, expanding sense of personal strength* He knows 
his potential and works to actualize it- He is willing to take 
risks in /the classroom. 



Although not specified* the same attributes were probably considered 
"ideal" for administrative personnel * too. 



Initial "Selection 11 of School Staff 

Guidelines* The process for selecting stiff for the Project incorporated 
nine guidelines, the first of them emphasising that everything — organization, 
training, staffing and program — was to be based on "educating students* . *and 
not*.*the convenience and ease of the adults implementing the philosophy and 
program**- Personnel had to be volunteers and Participate in an "individualized 
in-service training prograiu"* 

The most qualified people— those who accept and embody the 
philosophy of the program, attempt to implement it with 
students and parents, and exhibit by their behavior the 
desired characteristics--will be selected for the program* 

The selection process was to be participatory™ the Executive Director by 
the end of the school year before PSP (spring 1972) would identify personnel, 




taking into account recommendations of Program Managers, supervisors, district 
directors, fellow teachers, teachers of in-service courses, personal interviews, 
the district personnel officer and available recommendations of students an3 
parents. 

Priority would be given first to those already assigned to Greer schools* 
second to those teaching, in the school district — provided that the teachers in 
each case met the specified criteria* Beyond that, "qualified people" from 
inside and outside the district were to be "sought and encouraged to volunteer 
for the project*" All those selected were to make a commitment to PSP , "to 
state their desire to participate in the program and pledge the support, time, 
and effort deemed necessary to make the project successful. ,T 

School Personnel at the Start of PSP 

JUDGMENT; PSP planners exerted considerable effort to identify 
roles and personal characteristics of staff for the project? and 
to generate a broad selection process* The elaboration of require* 
vnents did serve to specify commitments to PSP. But in practice* 
there were constraints on the selection process which increased 
, > the challenge for staff development. 

The vast majority of building personnel were not specially selected for 
the project* The eight schools did not self-select themselves into the Experi- 
mental Schools Program; they were identified by the District for that purpose. 
"Selecting" teachers and program managers was less a matter of choosing freely 
among potential candidates than of requiring those people who already staffed 
the schools to make a commitment to PSP* The "volunteer" system operated not 
so much to have people opt to be in the project (though many teachers inside 
and outside Greer schools were interested) as it did to allow those already in 
place to opt out with impunity; they were free to transfer to a non-project 
school in the district without prejudice of position. Pew took that option* 
Thus, whatever gap there might be between ideal and actual dispositions, skills, 
etc* of staff as the project began would have to be narrowed through staff 
development. 
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Intended Characteristics of PSP Staff Development 



The in-service program is designed to help teachers develop* 
choose* and test alternatives that will reach the project 
objectives. To help the staff determine how to satisfy the 
educational aspirations of the community, in-service educa- 
tion is one part of a total educational endeavor and/ as such/ 
should never be viewed as a panacea or an end in itself. 
(PSP Plan, 1972) 

This statement suggests the first characteristic of PSP staff development: 
integration in the total educational endeavor . Such integration implies that 
staff development is more than what is implied in conventional views of 
"in-service activities" — an understanding which was lived out in PSP but not 
explicated or documented in early planning and implementation. For our pur- 
poses/ we take "in-service" to be the formal programmed part of the continuing 
education of PSP staff / and "staff development" as the continuing overall 
educational process/ formal and informal/ that would foster the characteristics 
and competencies sought in project personnel. 

A second intended characteristic of the PSP staff development was that it 
would be based on trust and long exposure : 

Before any meaningful change can take place, genuine trust 
must exist between the trainers and the rest of the staff. 
This cannot be nurtured in one-shot/ information-giving 
workshops which have been used frequently in the past. The 
in-service trainers must gain the trust and confidence of 
the teaching staff through long exposure. (p. 87) 

Third/ effective staff development would call for individualization of 
in-service . Planners spoke of the need to work with individual teachers, 
learning communities, building staff, groups from several buildings/ and with 
specialists tf and*administrators— much as they understood that work with students 
would involve four learning modes or aggregations of learners. "In-service 
training must provide individualized learning experiences for the teachers if 
they are to facilitate the individual student's learning." The needs of 
individual teachers „could be observed and met as they arose because it was 
intended that in-service take place within a learning community format. 
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Fourth, there would be participatory planning of in-service involving 
design "by those in need of the training — the teacher and administrator* 1 , and 
this participatory process would operate throughout the life of the project 
and be "the key to effective in-service training"* The Plan itself derived in 
some measure from such cooperative planning* During the developmental period 
of PSP (March-August 1972) ten current professionals, including teachers/ 
administrators* and supervisors were released full time to serve as a liaison 
between the central planning group and the schools* Among other tasks they 
helped "develop the detailed in-service plans from the practitioner's point of 
view" * 



B* IMPLEMENTATION: EVOLUTION OF 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT IN PSP 



Did PSP staff development as it was implemented have the above characteris 

tics? Jnd was it effective? The broad answer is largely positive* 

* \ 
OVERALL SUMMARY JUDGMENTS 

The PSP implemented a staff development process which, in general* 
had thjs planned characteristics of integration into project life, 
individualization , continuity of exposure, and participatory planning. 
The quality of these characteristics varied over time* Nevertheless, 
staff development was a pervasive force in the project, translated 
through formal activities and less formal relationships and follow- 
through among staff* 

The process focused heavily upon teachers, was weajcest at the level 
of building administrators and quasi-non-existent at other staffing 
levels- The overall thrust and strategy presaged in the Plan were 
seriously weakened by the elimination of the specific leadership 
position for Staff Support Services at the end of Year It a situation 
that began to be remedied only in Year 4. 

She Staff Development process evolved over the life of PSP and, though 
it varied in strength over time and in quality across schools, overall 
it did provide crucial support for innovation and was highly acclaimed 
by staff* 

Some discussion of the evolution of "in-service" in PSP will illustrate 
the nature of formal attention to staff development* 
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The most intensive in-service sessions occurred during the summers pre- 
ceding each year of the project (summer 1972 through summer 1976)* In the 
first (pre-PSP) summer there were mandatory project-wide workshops of 6"8 
weeks* Thereafter a variety of 4-6 week project-related offerings occurred 
each summer/ but these were optional for most PSP staff; and additionally there 
were i-2 week school-specific workshops which were mandatory** Workshops were 
offered separately by level of schooling - elementary, middle* high. 

■ c 

Despitfe awareness of the need for staff development to be built u ■ on 
trust over a 16ng period of time, the program outlined and implemented for 
March-August 1972 suggests heavy pressure to develop majur competencies during 
the brief developmental period; 

The philosophy and programs of the Piedmont Experimental 
Schools Project to be implemented in September 1972/ mandate 
that specific teacher competencies exist or be acquired during 
the developmental period of the project* The philosophy of 
the Learning Community Model to be implemented dictates that 
the staff engage in certain common experiences* Other skills 
or competencies must be gained or be judged to exist* (p* 88) 

The evolution of Project-wide activities shows some shifts in strategy 
and in .leadership coordination for in-service activities* Pre-PSP and Year 1 
there was strong leadership from the Manager of Staff Support Services* In 
Years 2 and 3 that position was dropped) the incumbent left the project, and 
the functions of leadership in Staff Development devolved upon an overloaded 
Manager of School Programs* In Years 4 and 5 there were two different coor- 
dinators oi Staff Development and concomitant changes in strategy* 

Year 1 * The general goals of pre-project workshops were: (1) developing 
competencies or gaining the skills and knowledge required to implement the 
Piedmont Schools Project, and (2) developing rapport with self and others in 
the learning community and the school*** 



*See Support Materials: Table SDA~1* 

**See PSP, Continuation Application , p* 200, for a review of activities in 
Years 1 and 2* 
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The heaviest emphasis was on the range of concepts incorporated in PSP innova- 
tiori/ particularly general classroom organisation and management processes* 
with much attention to the IGEWisconsin Model and Glasser's Reality Therapy 
Model. 

Year 2 . The theme of the non-mandatory project-wide workshop in summer 
1973 (preceding Year 2) was ''Individual Needs", Again the majority of topics 
related to particular components and concepts associated with PSP innovation — 
presumably to orient teachers new to the project (philosophy; role groups; 
processes and instructional techniques, such as open classrooms, multi-ag£ 
grouping; curricular packages and programs; student assessment; behavior modi- 
fication! learning theoryi mainstrearoing; out-of-school learning* etc.). As in 
Year 1 there were some workshops focused on particular curricular areas (e.g., 
developing games and activities in math and language arts). 

In the summer preceding Year 3 (1974) there emerged a totally different 
approach. Project-wide sponsored staff development was offered in the form of 
tuition-free attendance for 125 PSP staff in 13 courses offered at Furman 
University. Years 4 and 5 were preceded (summers 1975 and 1976) by a Summer 
Demonstration School — which offered the most integrated approach to experiential 
learning of PSP concepts and processes. A large number of FSP personnel served 
as teachers in the demonstration schools. Each, demonstration school was accom- 
panied by a Furman University practicum that offered up to twenty consultant 
presentations in a variety of topics associated with learning community develop- 
ment. Although consultants were still being drawn from outside PSP/ there was 
a definite trend toward increased use of PSP staft in workshop presentations. 

In Year 5 (June 1, 1976 - May 30, 1977) there was by far the most 
thoroughly documented staff development*. For the first time* staff develop- 
ment was coordinated by a Staff Development Committee with faculty representa- 
tion from each school. The commit teje based its selection of activities on -a 



*The new (Year 5) Executive Director of PSP was "a real stickler for details 1 ' 
and was primarily responsible tor requiring more rigorous documentation than 
characterized the prior period. 
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questionnaire administered to all. staff and continual dialogue within each 
school* A monthly agenda of staff development activities was presented to 
program managers for approval prior to being published and distributed each 
month* These staff development announcements prepared during the final project 
year represented the most sophisticated communication system of the ertire 
five-year period* 

Examination of the 116 PSP-sponsored staff development activities offered 
in Year 5 shows continued interest in the general areas of classroom manage- 
ment, IGE workshops and "We Agree" sessions, and the emergence of. ^attention to 
Language Experience Approaches to reading, Transactional Analysis (four 
sessions) , Relaxation Training and Values Clarification — the last three repre- 
senting continuing concern with developing open communication and independent 
learners ♦ * 

Over the last four years of the project, while participation in project- 
wide activities was optional, there were mandatory one/two week school work- 
shops prior to school opening, with emphases tailored to the needs 6f particu- 
lar 'Situations and personnel.** 

Analyses of workshop listings*** and interviews with PSP staff (in Year 4 
and Year 5) support the following findings; 

FINDXNGS; The evolution of formal staff development activities over f 
the five years of the PSP shows these trends: 

a* From Jbroad orientation and concepts*** 
To specific applications 



*The new titles occasionally offered by the same experts who presented 
Reality Therapy and Schools Without Failure sessions, emerge from fldlerian 
precepts and are viewed as humanistic appro^shes to teaching-learning. (Nasca) 

**See PSP Continuation Application (1975) for school-by-school statements 
about in-service, circa Years 2 and 3* 

***I*istings were reconstructed for the five-year period by Nasca, there being 
no systematic historic record available in PSP as of early Year 4* See 
Support Materials, Tables SDA-1 and SDA-2 for summary of project-wide 
activities* < ^ 

i 
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b. From heavy use of project office and external locales..* 

To locating activities in schools and inside learning 
communities - — 

c. From external initiation of topics*** 

To in- school initiation of topics 

d* From externally hired presenters and PSP consultants- * * 
To us*j of project-level and school personnel within 
and beyond the PSP area 

e* From loosely p2anned and coordinated Staff Development (Year 2 
and y^ar 3) after an initially strong start (Year 1)*** 

To strongly coordinated and managed Staff Development with 
effective participatory planning mechanisms across schools 
(increasing year 4 and Year 5) 

As to the substantive shift noted (a)/ analysis of workshop titles shows 
that an estimated 70 percent of the Year 5 workshops focused on specific appli~ 
cations (e.g., Scientific Field Trips, Language Experience in Reading...) com- 
pared with 27 percent in Year 1. For shift in activity leadership (d) , in 
'/ear 5, 39 of 116 PSP workshops were offered by PSP staff members (17 by class- 
room teachers, 20 by resource coordinators, 2 by program managers) as compared 
with a total of 11 prior to June of Year 4. The Summer Demonstration Schools 
pre-Year 4 and Pre-Year 5 were staffed by PSP personnel. 

Though less easy to document, it is judged that there'was a decline over 
time in attention to strong motivational ("psyching-up") efforts and some 
slippage in assuring that new staff were thoroughly oriented to basic PSP 
philosophy, processes and programs as a comprehensive innovation. Thus, a few 
interviewees with experience at Middle School, for example, mentioned lack of 
commitment to innovative approaches among some teachers. "The biggest: weak- 
ness is the assumption that training .will modify teacher behavior. We do jiot 
have enough staff committed to the ideas of teaming and individualising*,." 
(Teacher, Year 4) and there were references tp inadequate orientation for new 
teachers, "The key to success of PSP is teacher attitudes", said aaother who 
advocated "a repeat of the Banquet of '72 to establish renewed faith and trust 
in the project, and a valuing of personal commitments." (Teacher, Year 4)- 
Along the same line, some program managers interviewed in Year 5 regretted that 
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there had not been more "psyching-up" activities during this project — oppor- 
tunities such as the end-of -project "retreat 1 * tfoir project-level staff and 
program managers) to bolster their relationships and support them generally as 
they implemented PSP, 

C* EFFECTIVENESS: GENERAL 

Some General Judgments 

JUDGMENTt Staff development activities were more effective for 
teachers than for any other staff ' category . 

The heavy weight of staff development activities (SDA's) was for teacners. 
There is little to indicate careful planning for the developmental needs of 
administrators and support staff* At the lower level of tdie totem pole, para- 
professionals did receive training opportunities — in the case of related arts 
personnel, largely through specific activities and continued support from the 
appropriate resource coordinators; in the case of instructional paras/ from 
other sources, including teachers* The general picture at the administrative 
levels is that program managers had much the same opportunities fc£r in-service 
as teachers, but little that was tailored to their needs. Project level 
administrators and support staff had apparently no attention focused in deli- . 
berate, planned fashion on their staff development and support needs* Aside 
from opportunities in some cases for participation in conferences or workshops 
outside PSP, the assumption seems to have been that they had all Uie expertise 
and motivation and support they needed* The role clarification activities 
associated with conflict between resource coordinators and program managers 
early in the project, are among the few documented formal SDA's focusing on 
needs of administrative and support personnel. 

FINDING : A broad Variety of assistance was offered in the areas of 
learning community organization and individualization* Very little 
was offered in the areas of decision-making , evaluation, or community 
involvement* * 



^Support* Materials, Table SDA-2* 
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Although interviews and workshop analyses showed that such areis as decision- 
making/ evaluation/ and community involvement were not ..ell served by staff 
development, staff interviewed in the schools noted that there were few if any 
expectations established by PSP for which staff development activities had not 
been provided. Interviewers gained the impression that the presence of expli- 
citly defined staff development support established the expectations. Those 
areas defined in the PSP Proposal and Continuation Document were given less 
credence by classroom personnel than the priorities apparent in actual staff 
development activities* 

Within the area of individualization, for which many SDA's were scheduled, 
the greatest weight was put on program areas with specifically assigned 
resource coordinators* Recall that individualization PSP-style was largely 
diagnostic-prescriptive* Effectiveness of this type of individualization is 
a function of (a) the availability of materials appropriate to varying rates 
of learning/ and (b) a management system designed to keep track of 25 or more 
individuals/ each of whom may be proceeding at a different rate* In addition, 
it was judged by the investigator (Nasca) that personnel variables were impor- 
tant/ viz; tc) personal commitment/motivation of teachers , and (d) the adequacy 
of support staff — in particular, the availability of a resource coordinator 
willing and able to provide follow- through assistance to teachers in the 
learning communities* Evaluator notes indicate that available materials for 
individualizing science and social studies — where there was no coordinator to 
furnish supportive on-site development — were left unused in many communities* 
In contrast/ the most applauded staff follow-on support was in reading and 
math where there were specifically assigned resource coordinators throughout 
the duration of PSP * 

JUDGMENTz Staff development was most effective in changing practices 
when sustained over time and followed through from formal activity to 
specific support in classroom settings* 

Specific assistance in a model situation (meaning inside the practical teaching 
setting) was valued more highly/ and judged to be more effective in changing 
behaviors than presentations on general classroom practices* Asked in Year 4 
what they wanted less or more of in staff development, teachers interviewed 
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generally indicated: less theory, more practice; less generalization, more 
specificity. Typically: "We've had enough philosophy and generalities. What 
we really need is specific details on the nitty-gritty management skills," 
Specific suggestions included the listing of more alternatives for teachers in 
SDAs so they could find something relevant on prescribed in-service days, ard 
follow- through in individual learning communities/classrooms after general 
presentations. 

The favorable comments on staff development in reading and math were 
associated with this practical follow- through inside learning communities. 
Interviews with the two resource coordinators revealed that they bhat**d ^ 
philosophy and operational style. Both agreed th«t disseminating information 
has limited value and that the surest way to promote change is through working 
directly with teachers in the learning community. Both viewed a coordinated 
set of materials and implementation of a management system as critically 
important in building an individualized (D~P) program. Both believed that the 
best way to help teachers acquire skills in these areas is to assist them 
directly through participatory training sessions and classroom demonstrations. 

Availability of persons such as resource coordinators is a necessary but 
not sufficient cenditien for this type of follow- through individualized 
assistance within a learning community setting. In Years 2 and 3, for example, 
there were compla_ its from some schools (shared to some extent by coordinators) 
that the intended 50 percent of coordinator time was not being spent in the 
schools. Their patterns of time utilization were skewed by pressures to 
produce position papers on curriculum and to help in the massive effort 
involved in preparing the Continuation Application so that refunding would be 
assured. Thus, it is not the availability of resources (specialist helpers) 
in itself, but rather the patterns of resource utilization that are associated 
with effective sta£f development. We are not saying that the priorities set 
were necessarily inappropriate in PSP circumstances; we are affirming that 



♦Other comments proffered were more person- than process-orien ad: e,g, , "I 
was already into that process 1 * or "I teach in five different classrooms and 
I cannot carry learning centers with me,'* (Nasca field notes) 
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time on task -i-n staff development* as in other areas, is a major correlate of 
effectiveness , 



Finally/ in this litany of general statements about what is effective in 

/ 

staff development/ we note that effective staff development takes time. It 
takes time, not just in the sense of resources (person-time allocated to task)/ 
but^in the sense of the duration needed to move from awareness of new practices 
to their institutionalization in use through the behaviors of teachers in their 
community setting* Staff members who had been with the project since the 
beginning all recalled the first summer* Recollections were commonly offered 
as: "Too much all at once*", and "We sure received a taste of everything that 
PSP was designed to accomplish*" They judged that the initial workshop was 
crucial in getting the project started but agreed that it took the first year 
of working together in teams to come anywhere near understanding PSP goals* 
Sample comments from interviews (Nasca) suggest the hectic, trial~and-error 
quality of the early period: 

"Non-graded, non-grouped organization probably stimulated 
the teachers to participate in staff development activities* 
It was a matter ^ survival—they just couldn't use their 
old style of teaching**** It was a matter of working with 
other staff and just trying to get things done* * *modif ying 
some things j adapting others and just abandoning those that 
didn't work***" (Teacher, High School, 3/76) 

"The workshops were very helpful* We were just grasping..* 
we were desperate!***" (Teacher, School A, 3/7.6) 

"We really weren't prepared for that horrible first year. .** 
Living through the first year was a valuable learning 
experience*' We finally passed into the teaming process* 
(Teacher, School c, 3/76) 

"Team teaching has been the big thing*.** X and Y were very 
helpful in that first summer workshop in terms of describing 
teaming* However, it required a year of actually trying it 
before it was well understood* X was available to provide 
specific help in learning communities upon request*.*' 1 
(Teacher, School D, 4/76) 



Some teachers offered that the Demonstration School in summer of Year 4 
was an event that provided closure for them on all the original prescriptions 
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As one teacher commented; "Even though I've heard it described often, seeing 
it operate in the Demonstration School made it really meaningful," While 
these teachers were by summer Year 4 at tha point of fully understanding how 
PSP goals were integrated in learning community xife, other PSP teachers were 
actually running the Demonstration School, Thus we note the variable rate at 
which PSP staff felt it "all coming together", just as we noted the variable 
rate at which schools implemented different aspects of the overall innovation, 

Individualization of staff development/ like individualization of instruc- 

r 

tion, requires matching the learner to the right activity, at the right time for 
the right length of time for effective learning, Clearly* people in PSP pro- 
gressed at different rate:, in assimilating concepts, changing practices and 
feeling the coherence or integration of the individual changes in practice, 
And they had different needs for staff development at different times — needs 
for knowledge, for skills* for "psyching up" or motivation — depending upon 
role* functions* work settings* and personal learning rates* 

fhe Staff Development Process 

Staff development* viewed as a process designed to promote new behaviors 
on the part of teachers, may be conceptualized as having four main stages * 
While it is possible to offer much more elaborate sequences tracing development 
from awareness of new practices through to reinforcement of new behaviors, the 
four stages outlined in Figure 4 suffice for present discussion. They are 
firmly entrenched in the prescriptive literature and have gained sufficient 
empirical support to warrant serious attention, 

Formal staff development workshops may be seen as contributing most sub- 
stantially to the beginning stages of staff development, while less formalized 
activities (or activities not generally viewed as "in-service" activities) be- 
come more important at later and possibly more critical stages of the process, 
(Figure 5) 
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FIGURE 4: 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT AS A FOUR-STAGE PROCESS 



SO Stages 



SD Activities Characterized By: 



Awareness 



Attitude 



Participant gains new informa- 
tion designed to expand aware- 
ness of new and/or different 
educational practices. 

Participant gains informa- 
tion required to make a 
decision whether or not to 
explore further a specific 
educational alternative. 



Participant explores r impl i- 
cations of integrating educa- 
tional alternatives with 
prevailing philosophy* 



Implementation 

9 : Participant practices ,neW 
behavior specified within* the 
new or different alternatives. 

Participant gains feedback about 
effectiveness of new behavibr. 



Reinforcement 
ft 



Disseminatinq information by a 
'leader 1 . 



Disseminating information accompanied 
by clarification of specific 
questions. ^ 



Participants are encouraged to 
explore implications of an alterna* 
tive through seeking specific 
information and/or through values 
clarifying type experiences. 



Participant is actively involved 
in simulated or real situation. 

Participant is provided with feed- 
back designed to reinforce or 
modify new behavior being developed. 



SJ*C/tfasca/77 



Hi 
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FIGURE 5 ; FORMAL AND INFORMAL ACTIVITIES IN THE STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 



Awareness 



Attitudes 



Implementation 



Reinforcement 



FORMAL SDA^S 




e,g, - Seminars 




- Workshops 




- Conferences 






/ INFORMAL SDA'S 




e.g. Teammate selection 




PM bbservat ion/ feedback 




Visits to other schools & 




learning communities 




Paculty/IIC meetings 




Serving on committees 




Leading a workshop 



EPRC/Nasca/77 {modified) 
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A variety of informal activities— i*e« , activities lacking formally 
announced meeting dates and agendas and generally carried on in one-to-one 
relationships with teachers and/or learning community teams — occurred in PSP 
schools* TI.ese wera important for all four main stages of the process needed 
to improve educational practice, PSP leadership averred that these activities 
and relationships were indeed intrinsic to a pervasive staff development mode 
in the project* However* they were neither explicated in a PSP model of staff 
development/ nor attended to in the investigative work designed to document 
and evaluate PSP in the first three and a half years* The finding (see below) 
of no strong relationship between specific formal staff development activities 

4. 

in Year 4 and practices occurring within PSP learning communities/ is accounted 
.for in part by some leveling off in attitude and behavior change by that time. 
It is also a result, in part/ of failing to assure attention to behavioral 
change processes between the introduction of ideas (as in workshops) and the 
opportunities to practice and consolidate new behaviors* 

In Year 5 three members of PSP central staff (responsible for staff 

development in Year 1, 4, and 5/ respectively) were interviewed to ascertain 

PSP philosophies of staff development/ as were Program Managers,* At the Some 

f - 
time interviews with selected classroom teachers who were observed to be using 

particular instructional processes (e*g*, individualized programs/ reality 

therapy, etc*) probed the factors affecting adoption of these behaviors*** 



*They were asked by the investigator {Nasca) for their judgements of the 
important conditions for a good staff development program; their views on how 
new behaviors are developed (the process o"f staff development); and whether 
they felt that these conditions and processes were established in the PSP 
staff development program* 

**For example, teachers who had adopted an individualized math program te*g* , 
IMS/ Foley/ Imperial Math) were asked: When did you first become aware of 
this program? what helped you actually master the mechanics of the program? 
What sequence of activities would you recommend for other individuals con- 
sidering the adoption of new curricular practices? 
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FXtfPZVG AND JUDGMENT: In many major areas of behavior change* PSP did 
use a wide range of formal and informal ways of promoting awareness, 
attitude change* practice and reinforcement of new behaviors — hence 
the institutionalization of new instructional processes. However, we 
judge that the absence of an articulated model delineating such staff 
development stages resulted at times in no systematic follow- through 
and monitoring after formal workshops/ hence diminished effectiveness 
of some components of staff development in some schools. 



D ■ EFFECTIVENESS : OUTCOMES 

The effectiveness of staff development/ if we follow the stages noted 
above* could be examined as: (a) effectiveness in making people aware of new 
practices — assuring sufficient information to enable a decision to be made 
about whether to explore an alternative practice further; (b) effectiveness in 
promoting attitude change so that participants accept the implications of 
integrating educational alternatives with the prevailing philosophy (symbolic 
adoption)} (c) effectiveness in getting people to try out new behaviors; (d) 
ef f ectiveness in getting new behaviors adopted and incorporated into regular 
prabtice (use adoption) , 

Effectiveness as Awareness. 

The sheer volume and variety of staff development workshops throughout 
the five years of PSP and the numbers of people participating in them — these 
alone suggest the raising of levels of awareness, about different educational 
alternatives. Where attendance was mandatory (as in the pre-Project major 
comprehensive workshops and in school-specific workshops from Year 2 onwards) , 
the exposure to new concepts and practices was universal and broad in scope. 
Activities organized ^for staff development during the school year/ however, 
were voluntary and narrower in scope — which reduced general exposure but 
increased the possibility of meeting individual staff needs. In the few cases 
where there was mandated participation in PSP-wide workshops, it was by school/^ 
and the school i^presentative was a volunteer* It was inferred (£ut not expli- 
cated) that the volunteer would share the experience with peers in the school* 

Analysis of the defeign, the content and the participation profiles of a 
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sample of 18 workshops monitored in Years 4-5*/ and of data on participant 
perceptions of effectiveness of the workshops, supports the following 



FINDINGS**! Analysis of questionnaire data on 18 monitored workshops 
in Years 4-5 shows that* 

1* Approaches used were largely information-giving. 

2. Attendance was heaviest at external consultant, specif ic- focus 
activities, least at PSP consultant, general-focus activities. 

3* Goal awareness and preparation for workshops was perceived as 

wore appropriate when workshops were conducted by PSP consultants. 

4* Relevance of goals and the possibility of adopting workshop acti- 
vities in one's school situation were viewed more positively when 
the workshops had a specific than when they had a general focus* 

5* Participants rated the workshops positively in every case on five 
different indicators* 

For this subset of non-mandatory staff development workshops, the focus 
was largely at the awareness stage of. staff development, with participants in 
some cases indicating that they would be prepared to try out t-he new practice 
if they had support in trying to implement it* We judge that most in-service 
during the school year in PSP was of this type, with workshops being of rela- 
tively short duration (less than one day)* 



♦Criteria used to select these particular workshops for assessment derived 
from attention .to representativeness and pragmatism, We included (a) workshops 
with general and with specific focus; (b) workshoos offered by external and 
by PSP consultants; tc) workshops of at least half "day. duration; (d) 'workshops 
for which adequate attendance and questionnaire response data were available. 
The pragmatic concerns were important* It was difficult to get advance 
listings of SDAs in Year 4 — some were held but not scheduled far aheadi others 
were scheduled ahead but not held* The situation improved in Year 5, but most 
of the monitoring activity focused on Year 4; in Year 5 a different approach 
was judged to be a better use of scarce investigative time, 

**See Supporting Materials, Tables SDA-3/ 4, 5, 6^ 7* As to Finding #1, objec- 
tives of the workshops were expressed generally in verbs like: to describe, 
present, illustrate, display, learn; and in terms of presenter goals rather 
than participant outcome goals. Participation activities generally included: 
watching* listening* sharing, discussing, surveying* These features are 
characteristic of information giving, "filling the vessel 11 types of learning 
situations. (Hasca) / 
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Effectiveness as attitude Change 

Again* poverty of documentation relating teacher attitudes and behaviors 
to staff development, particularly in the early period constrains the scope of 
commentary* Year 4 evaluators (summer 1976) sought to assess the impact o£ 
intensive doses of major planned staff development on participant attitudes** 
Questionnaires focused on individuali2ation and learning community organization, 
defining four attitudinal dimensions of these: general individualization/ 
teacher-directed individualization/ students-directed individualization/ and 
learning community organisation*** 

The 1976 (pre-Year 5) activities involved summer demonstration schools and 
one-week in-service workshops for each school. Attitudes were assessed before 
and after two Project-wide activities (Summer Demonstration Schools at Elemen- 
tary and Middle levels) and two school-specif ic activities (the one-week in- 
service programs in two elementary schools)* The results of the analysis were 
as follows* 

FINDINGS (SD Summer Workshops 1976). By P$p Year 5: 

2* P$P personnel were major purveyors rather than customers of compre- 
hensive staff development relayed through Summer Demonstration Schools. 

2* The principal beneficiaries of the Demonstration SDAs were from 
outside schools* 

3. Both PSP and non-PSP participants in the Demonstration Schools and 
in individual sqhool workshops were familiar with and pre-disposed 
to Individualization and learning community organization prior to 
the workshops, so, that 

4* No significant change occurred ift participant attitudes as a result 
of involvement in the activities**** 



*This was in pursuit of NIE redesign of evaluation for Years 4-5 which sought 
assessment of attitudes before and shortly after immediate involvement in the 
activities, and then assessment of attitudes some months later to see whether 
the changed attitudes had been internali2ed* Results of the first procedure/ 
in fact, did not offer hope that the intended follow-up would be productive* 
Consequently the evaluation tack was changed in year 5 to probe with PSP per- 
sonnel the sources of observed changed behavior, rather than focusing on 
* specific formal staff development and tracking its impact forward. 

**See NIE files on design and instruments of EPRC evaluation team for defini- 
tions and the Staff Development Activity and Attitude Questionnaires (NascaK 

***See Support Materials/ Tables SZ?A-1/ 2, 3, 4, 5, and EPRC Report on Substudy 
ffl/ October 1976VJbh* III* 
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The summer demonstration schools were designed as PSP staff development 
activities but non-PSP participants were encouraged to attend. Returns to work- 
shop questionnaires showed 16 responses from PSP staff who served as faculty 
during the demonstration schools, nine from PSP participants, and the remaining 
34 from non-PSP participants* While the leadership activities of staff did 
contribute to their own professional growth, it would seem that SDAs in summer 
1976 (and probably in summer 1975) might best be considered a form of deliberate 
diffusion of innovation, or, as PSP dubbed it, "Transference 1 * (see Ch* 8, below). 
The development of a capacity to train others may be seen as the highest stage 
of staff development, and there is evidence that several PSP school staff members 
excelled in this. 

Detailed examination of the data confirmed other findings (from study of 
individualization practices, etc.) that implementation of learning communities 
had stabilized at a point of moderately flexible learning environments and 
teacher- directed forms of individualization. Lack of attitude change corro- 
borated judgments by PSP staff and external evaluators that: 

JUDGEMENT: Attitude change (symbolic adoption of PSP concepts) peaked 
midway through the Project and remained relatively stable thereafter, - 

We note that implementation of the new instructional environment and of 
individualization appeared to be at a level compatible with achievement of 
major PSP goals and the educational beliefs .of teachers* 

Educational Beliefs Scale data * Each spring , Year 1 through Year 4, the 
Teacher Survey included the Educational Beliefs Scale,** data from which can be 
broken out into three subscales, giving a measure of .whether teacher attitudes 



*The Summer Demonstration Schools, being comprehensive and experiential in 
nature, were a fine opportunity for teachers new to PSP to get exposure to 
"integrated, comprehensive change*'* However, it is not clear fifefff available 
records whether in fact such participation was mandatory or voluntary for new 
people* Some Middle School interviewees complained that some people never 
went through this "initiation"* 

**See NIE files of EPRC instruments and instrument reports. 
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are more or less traditional in the areas of (a) pupil participation/ (b) dis- 
cipline and control, and tc) instructional goals. Available data for PSP 

t 

(Year 1 - Year 4) and for I/D/E/A schools are illuminating* The I/D/E/A data 
are for 1/137 teachers in 49 elementary and middle schools surveyed around 
1971*72/ grouped according to whether they were primarily teaming (viewed as 
more innovative), primarily self-contained (viewed as more traditional)/ or 
mixed (about 50-50 teaming and self-contained)** 

FINDINGS (Educational Beliefs Scale)* 

i* Pupil Participation ^ For every year (1973*197$) and every level 
(elementary, middle, high), PSP teacher mean scores were more .tradi- 
tional than either the teaming* or the mixed comparison schools 
(I/D/E/A, 1971-72)* Within PSP* elementary teachers scored slightly 
less traditional than high, and high than middle* 

2* Discipline and Control * For every year and every level, PSP 
teachers scored more traditionally than the most traditional I/D/E/A 
group (self-contained sub-group)* PSP elementary teachers scored less 
traditionally than high school, and high school less traditionally 
than middle school* 

3* Instructional Goals * For some levels (primarily elementary) and 
some yearp, PSP teachers scored slightly more innovatively than 
I/D/E/A more innovative groups* PSP middle school teachers scored, 
more traditionally in every year than the most traditional of the 
comparison groups* ' 

These findings lead to some interesting judgments — based upon the wide array\ 
of data on practices (use adoption) as well as the attitudinal data (symbolic 
adoption) ♦ 

JUDGMENTS; PSP teacher beliefs (per EES) tend to be relatively more 
traditional throughout four years of the project than those of teachers 
in I/D/E/A schools engaged in a. range of different levels of r innovation 
(indicated by teaming vs* self-contained classrooms) "with regard to 
pupil participation and discipline and control* (EES data) 

Nevertheless, PSP teacher practices were such that they implemented 
in significant measure a variety of non^traditional changes in the 
instructional environment* (Learning Community data) 

Conclusion i It is possible for teachers to implement highly innova^ 
tive behaviors in changing educational practice, even while maintaining 
relatively conservative beliefs (per EES) about student behavior (pupil 
participation and discipline and control)- 



*See Support Materials/ "Analysis of EBS Data" (Webster 5/78), for tabulated 
data and findings* 
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Effectiveness as Changed Behavior 

Attempts to trace behavior to staff development activities in the last 
two years of the project took two forms: first, tracking behavior af^er 
specific ^taff development activitiesi and second/ probing by interview to 
identify the source of observed behaviors that reflected innovative practfces. 
The former necessarily focused upon fairly narrowly defined specific staff 
development activities in which peopie voluntarily participated, T£e overall - 
judgment about t^e impact of these is as follows: q * 

JUDGMENT: ($DA Impact) Hhe format of P$P-sponsored t/orkshops during 
the school year (Year 4 and Year 5 monitoring^ tended to be primarily 
informative, Whether there was 'ultimately a related- Jbehavior change 
depended usually on the level of systei*atic follow-through* Often 
there appeared to Jbe none. 

There seemed to be no fellow- through for several of the^staff development 
activities (SDAs) monitored. Investigator narratives (Nasca) offer several 
examples* An IGE "Participant Observation Cycle (POC) workshop/ offered to all 
teaching staff in Middle School, began with an explanation of process* rationale/ 
and anticipated outcomes, K demonstration of e feedback session/ included as 
part of the cycle was given by workshop leaders and Middle School teachefcs were 
then divided into learning community groups to discuss possible application of 
the POC in their own learning communities. Subsequent visits to Middle School 
confirmed that the information off ered \n the workshop/ though well presented" 
by two experts/ had no observable impact upon teacher behaviors* " The* investi- 
gator was unable to Ideate any teacher who had used the POC or had heard of it 
being used .in 'Middle School. Use of POC required an opportunity for teachers to 
meet during planning time for preliminary and, follow-up discussions and time to 
observe one another during the data collecting process. Scheduling in the 
- school made it impossible for any two teachers to have both planning and obser- 
vation time available during the jflay/ and ,the teachers were unwilling to spend 
time before or after school in mastering the POC skill. Thus'/ several impor- 
tant stages in the process of developing behavior change were neither planned 
nor .implemented* 

Other examples of a similar type included a workshop offered by an educa-. 
tional Training Center consultant and on* directed by an experienced elementary 
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school Program Manager/ focused on communication patterns. Both had well* 
organized deliveries, an abundance of handouts* and organized "fun and games" 
type activities for participants. In both workshops, participants entered into 

the gamed;, with enthusiasm and offered numerous positive comments on the experi- 

'j 

en s , Again* however, no mechanism was claimed or implemented to assure that 
new behaviors were tried or practiced by participtJits in their communities, much 
less a mechanism for assuring their adoption. A math skill games workshop ^on- 
ducted by a PSP resource coordinator was entertaining and enlightening; parti- 
cipants eagerly joined in the activities as they discovered new and fun ways to 
deal with math skills. Again* however, random observation of the teachers back 
in their classrooms failed to suggest that any behavior changes had occurred as 

v f 

a result of the workshops. Same story with "How to Use a Telephone" and 
"Language Experience Approach to Heading" workshops. 

Even in areas more central to PSP innovation than those cited above, there 
are some negative data.. Thus one Program Manager averred in Year 5: 

We really did not view teaming or togetherness as being 
as critical as we now see it, We have had no focused 
in-service on developing teams and I can see where those 
groups that work together are the ones that are doing 
the best job. V7e have had a few activities that could 
be called 'getting i* together 1 ; for example, reality 
tiherapy and some modified "We Agree" sessions— but not 
a central focus on teaming (PM, Year 5) . 

During Year 1, five workshops focused on team teaching concepts, two on organi- 
zational models and three on classroom management. , Thus, the statement that no 
staff development was focused on teaming reflects; a perception of this project 
manager rather than a reality. It suggests the importance of continuing review 
and assessment of practices assumed to have been adopted, and periodic infusions 
of appropriate staff development. The level and quality of teaming, noted 
earlier, varied considerably throughout the Project, yet there was little 
focused attention to teaming as such in Years 4-5 SDAs. One source of sustained 
support for this would be program managers in each school— Placing a premium on 
assuring that program manager knowledge and skills are honed to provide in-school 
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leadership f monitoring, and assistance,* 



There are more positive examples of the influence of SDAs, Evidence of 
changed practice associated with SDAs is available* for example, in the case 
cf interest centers and the use of individual or small group contracts with 
students* Both of these were stressed in workshops and subsequently appeared 
in a substantial number of classrooms. Again* the management system imple- 
mented in one elementary school was directly attributed to an external consul- 
tant* T&e system provides a method of assuring that small groups are exposed 
to appropriate variety of activities during a 2-2^-hour Language Arts time 
period* All teachers in this school used the system introduced by the consul- 
tant who had been invitad to the school to observe and respond to questions. 
The suggested management method was adopted by the teachers and they evolved 
a development process that assured its adoption throughout the building* Thus 
we have an example of a consultant operating within the school/ responding 
directly to teacher exprejsed needs, and the introduction of a process that" 
was freely examined/ tried/ and adopted. 

The negative tone of some of the above examples does not imply that formal 
staff development was not helpful or only of little help. Not so* What is 
noted is that the examples attest the fuzziness of the PSP staff development 
model. Many of the "right" things happened (stages in moving toward changed 
behaviors), but there appeared to be little planned/ systematic attention to 
the sequence of later stages of behavior change following upon several work- 
shops that were monitored* 

Inasmuch as PSP staff did implement in significant measure many major com- 
ponents of innovation/ requiring considerable behavior change (see sections on 
learning communities/ individualization/ participatory decision-making) , ther^ 
was de facto a blend of attention to the major developmental stages relating 

; \ 

*Note that assistance from resource coordinators and others largely came only 
by request* If there was no systematic monitoring of implementation within 
the school building, then needs might not be identified let alone ministered to 
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to awareness* attitudes* implementation and reinforcement. Perhaps these were 
more clearly focused in Year 1 when there was a Manager of Staff Support Ser- 
vices who not only coordinated the formally planned activities* but also 
orchestrated the support services from evaluation specialists and from resource 
coordinators who* it was intended/ would spend 50 percent of their time in the 
^ schools helping implement change in instructional processes and programs. In 
any event/ the evidence suggests that PSP was not immune to the take-it-or-leave- 
it character of much in-service education 



E. EFFECTIVENESS OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT : 
SUMMATIVE JUDGMENTS OF PSP STAFF 



If there was not an explicit developmental- stages model/ whence came the 
staff development that prompted observed changes in behavior? Year 5 surveys 
of program managers and teachers furnish universe data on the effectiveness of 
staff development as perceived by all the actors in the schools and illuminate 
their judgments of major sources of help in changing practice. Three major 
dimensions were probed:* 

- Value of Activities and associated level of participation. Respon- 
dents rated their participation in and judged the value for them of 
staff development in seven categories — individualization/ curri- 
culum development/ instructional approaches/ open education philo- 
sophy/ teaming/ and teacher-student interactions. 

- Skill Development . The general categories were expanded to 22 items 
(17 for high school) reformulated as skill areas * For each one/ 
respondents rated their skill level before and since working in PSP. 

- Soiurces of Help , Using the same set of skill areas/ they indicated 
for each one the major source of help in developing the skill. 
Sources covered formally scheduled activities, direct personal con~ 
tact with various types of people, and their own efforts. They 
could also indicate/ if they chose, secondary sources of help that 
were important to them/ but were to designate only one "major 11 source 
of help in each area. 



*See NIE files of EPRC instruments/ Teacher Surveys* 1977/ Section IX (Elemen- 
tary and Middle Surveys) and Section X (High School Survey). 
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Perceived SPA Participation and Value 



FINDING: SPA Participation and Value . Teachezs said they had 
participated significantly in formal staff development activi- 
ties and considered these activities to have been valuable to 
them. Perceived participation and value were somewhat higher 
for elementary than for Middle and High School teachers** 



Given ratings choices of 'extensive' , 'moderate'/ and 'minimal', teachers 
(mean scores by level) indicated moderate to extensive participation, and ' 
attributed moderate to great value to the activities. The relatively high 
level of perceived participation is at odds with data on formal activities 
monitored in Year 4 and Year 5- However, long-term staff undoubtedly were 
heavily involved in formal activities during early years of the project, and 
a variety of school-based activities were developmental in intent and effect.** 

High School teachers tended to rank highest on perceived staff develop- 
ment participation and value on the "teacher-student interactions" staff 
development (associated with emphasis on advisor-advisee relationships in their 
school) and lowest on "teaming" (which was not emphasized at High School)- 
Aside from those two items/ the general pattern was for elementary school 
teachers to indicate greatest participation in and attribute most value to 



SDAsf, whereas Middle School teachers indicated least. The differences are not 



Perceived Skill Development 

FINDING: Skill Development . For every skill area (of 17 listed) and 
every l&vel of school* teachers felt they had developed their skills 
during their time with PSP to a degree ranging from "extensile" to 
"moderate" (on a continuum of ratings from extensive to moderate to 
minimal)- Elementary teachers leaned towards "extensive" and Middle 
School teachers towards "moderate" ratings.*** 



♦Support Materials* Tables SDI-6r SD1-7. 

**For example* in a few schools by Year 4 learning communities, in turn, were 
the locus foi staff to meet, and teachers in the LC would lead a discussion 
^^yof their current instructional practices, successes, problems. 

***See Support Materials, Tables SDI^8, SDI-9 . Mean ratings by level. 




larger but the tendencies apparent in the data support other indicators* 
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* Ratings of skill development before joining PSP were "minimal" tending 
toward "moderate** , depending upon the skill area- Of the 17 skill areas, the 
ones in which elementary teachers felt they had experienced greatest develop- 
ment as a result of involvement in PSP were these: 

-Individualizing instruction in Reading/ Language Arts, Math (separate 
' items) 
-Managing multi-grade groups 
-Developing instructional materials 
-Creating learning centers 
-Organizing an open space classroom 
-Team teaching 

-Interpersonal skills (communication) with students 



In the view of those most heavily involved — the teachers — there was thus 
extensive change in levels of key skills, associated with working in the pro- 
ject* This shows up in the perception data most heavily in elementary schools 
and most heavily in areas closely associated with changing, educational prac- 
tices in order to develop learning community organization and to individualize 
and personalise instruction. These self-report data on skill development accord 
well with our bindings about relative implementation of concepts and practices 
by area and level of schooling* In this connection, we note, too, that Middle 
School teachers tended to see themselves as participating somewhat less in 
formal staff development activities, valuing the activities slightly less, and 
increasing their skills during PSP significantly less than elementary teachers* 

FINDINGS.* Program Managers experienced a lesser increment in skill 
development than teachers* They found staff development valuable — 
but more so for teachers than for themselves* They * bought staff 
development was good but somewhat less effective than necessary for 
changing teacher bnhavlors* And they were divided as to whether the 
amount of staff development specific areas should be a2>out the same, 
or more if they had it to do over* (Negligible responses that it 
should be less) ♦ * 



Middle and High School Program Managers, like teachers at those levels, 
reported less skill growth during the project than their elementary school 
counterparts* In general* however, Managers reported having higher skill 



^Support Materials, Tables SDI-10, SDI-12, SDI-13.* 
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levels prior to working in PSP than did teachers* Areas whete seven of the ten 
managers would advise more staff development if they had it to do over were: 

-Methods of individualizing instruction 

-Curriculum development (including objectives i materials, learning 
. centers) 

-Management of student behavior/discipline 

and six of the ten Program Managers {or Assistant PMs) would advise more staff 

development for: 

-Staff-student interactions 
-Administrative teaming 
-Participatory decision-making 

The most divided responses were on "open education philosophy" . Three Program 
Managers thought there should be 'more', four 'about the same 1 , and two 'less' 
staff development on that if they had it to do over. 

FINDING: As a group, Program Managers judged the various stages of 
staff development all to be highly important, and rated PSP staff 
development between 'quite good* and 'very strong* for each stage* 
The biggest disparity between perceived importance and actual 
quality of staff development was at the final stage — "opportunity 
to gain feedback from an expert about progress toward aquiring 
new ^behavior" + * 

These program manager judgments about overall PSP performance in the various 
stages of staff development are more favorable than evaluator findings {Nasca) 
which indicated that the last three stages of staff development {opportunity to 
examine implications of adopting new behaviori opportunity to practice under 
supervision; and opportunity for expert feedback) were weak for specific SDAs 
monitored in Year 4 and Year 5 {see above). As we shall see, however, PSP 
personnel perceived that their skill development derived from a variety of 
sources, and not just from formal activities* 

Major Sources of Help in Skill Development 

Using the same list of skill areas (22 for elementary and middle teachers, 
17 for high), teachers indicated the major source of assistance they personally. 



♦Support Materials, Table SDI-14- 
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had received in developing specific skills during their experience with PSP, 
The listed sources were: 



Formally scheduled activities: 

1* Project-wide activities 
2, School-specific activities 

Direct personal contact, via help from: 

3* PSP resource staff 

4* Outside consultants 

5* Other teachers 

6. Program managers 

and a final option was: 

7* Your own personal efforts 

FINDING; Teachers as a group in elementary schools (where we judged 
there was strongest implementation of the new instructional environ- 
ment) rated formal staff development activities (PSP-wide and school* 
specific) as the most important source of help twice as often as they 
did personal contacts or their own efforts, Middle and high school 
teachers cited their own personal efforts more frequently as the major 
source of skill development, personal contacts second* and formal 
activities last. 



There are many apparent variations across the elementary schools;^ For 
example/ School D teachers cite direct personal contact and their own efforts 
more than twice as often ad formal SDAs, School C teachers, on the other hand, 
give heaviest weight to formal SDAs, considerable but lesser weight to direct 
personal contact, and rarely checked their own efforts as being the prime 
source of help* These ratings tie in closely with other findings about the two 
school^* 



When examined by skill area, the data show further notable variations* 
Por example, in the area of individualization, elementary teachers as a group 
indicated that major source of help varied by subject area. For individualizing 
Reading/ most help came from PSP workshops and 'other teachers'; for indivi- 
dualizing Language Arts, most help came from PSP workshops and PSP resource 
staff; but for individualizing Science and Social Studies, personal efforts 
were rated a! most important with PSP workshops equally important in Science* 
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Further interesting patterns may be highlighted by listing them thus: 



Skill Area 



Htfporv Source of Help in 
Developdfoq Skills 



Managing multi-grade groups 
Mainstreami g handicapped students 



Formal PSP workshops rated most 
important; "other teachers 1 ; a close 
second 



Team teaching 



The reverse: "Other teachers" most 
important; PSP workshops a close 
second 



Developing learning objectives 
Developing instructional materials 



Formal workshops and "my own efforts 
rated equally frequently as most 
important 



Interpersonal skills with colleagues 
Using reality therapy 
Using behavior modification principles * 



Formal workshops most important 



Interpersonal skills with students 
Personal self-awareness 
Personal decision-making capabilities 
Managing student behavior/discipline 
Establishing home-school relations 
Teaching students how to improve their s 
decision-making capabilities 



"My own efforts" ranked most fre- 
quently as the major source of help 



Program Manager perceptions of the major sources of help in developing 
skills differ somewhat from those of teachers- While respondents were asked 
to rate only one source as "most important 1 ', they could if they chose, check 
another as being "extremely valuable", 

FINDING? Both teachers and Program Managers attributed considerable 
influence to formal p$p staff development activities. Aside from 
that* Program Managers indicated that school-specific activities, 
resource staff and consultants w$re "extremely valuable, whereas 
teachers tended to rank these sources relatively lower* placing much 
greater emphasis on their own personal efforts** 



^Support Materials, Tables SDI-18, SDI-19, 
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Program managers were partially responsible for securing staff development 
assistance* particularly from the three sources where the greatest differences 
from teachers in perceived value^ are noted. They would tend to feel some owner- 
ship of these activities. Again/ the data suggest the interest of differences 
across schools. Eor example/ in School k, the Program Manager and the teachers 
rated formal staff development activities as the most important source of help; 
in School C the Program Manager relied more on interaction and the teachers 
tended to do so also. 



As we reach the end of this discussion of staff development/ the indicators 
are accumulating to support some general themes of this document t 

o Implementation of learning communities/ with the multiple charac- 
teristics described in Chapter 3 ; was strongest at the level of 
elementary schools* That/ too/ is the level at which formal staff 
* development activities were strongest/ where the greatest increment 
in skills was experienced/ and where SDAs were viewed as the most 
important source of help in skill building. 

o Implementation of learning communities/ with the multiple charac- 
teristics described in Chapter 3>was much less strong at post- 
elementary levels. But so was staff development. Staff tended to 
cite other sources than formal SDAs .as the major source of help to 
them as they tried to implement innovative practices. 

° Heeds for skill development among building administrators were not a 
strong focus of the staff development program. Program Manager 
leadership in instructional development and staff development emerged 
when it did/ less as a result of deliberate staff development effort 
to recruit or hone such skills/ than through the personal interests 
and attributes of individuals, 

° Similarities and differences across schools apparently implementing 
the same complex innovation in the instructional environment merit 
much closer attention than they can be given here. Whereas there 
were broadly equal opportunities for all elementary schools/ for 
example, to benefit f rom available staff support resources / the 
schools perceived their needs differently/ valued the resources 
differently, and retained some individual character throughout the 
change process. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
DECISION-MAKING WITHIN THE SCHOOL COMMUNITY 

A* INTENTIONS . 

Decision-making mechanisms were created in the PSP to facilitate a flow 
of influence and involvement from three separate and distinct sources: the lay 
community, the professional community (other than educators employed by the 
District) , and the school community* Here we focus oji the involvement of the 
school community (specifically the staff) in project decisions and management/ 
while Chapter 6 will discuss the involvement of the broader community outside 
the schools* 

The basic intention of PSP planners was that the decision-making process 
within schools change during the project such that programmatic authority, 
previously vested very heavily in school principals* would be redistributed 
more broadly among the teaching staff* Those most affected by instructional 
decisions were to participate more effectively in the decision-making process* 
The principle of devolving authority for decisions to the level of the group 
responsible for implementing the decisions was to permeate the PSP system* It 
was variously referred to as "participative management 11 and "school community 
involvement" by PSP staff / and as "the new programmatic authority" by NIE* 

PSP created a variety of mechanisms £t school and project level to involve 
students and staff in decision-making* The lines of authority and responsibility 
are portrayed in the organization chart as flowing from Executive Director to 
.Manager of School Programs* to school program managers/ to learning community 
teams/ to students? and the lines of formal influence flow back through those 
channels. To complete the formal structure, each level was organised into a 
committee/ which was assigned authority over specific types of prog ram- re la ted 
decisions and was to provide inputs to the level above it/ thereby influencing 
decisions made at that level* Figure 7 depicts these structures. 
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DECISION-WAKING STRUCTURES IN THE PSP SCHOOL COMMUNITY 



Line Positions 



Line Co/iimi ttees 



SUPERINTENDENT 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



MANAGER j SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



PROGRAM MANAGERS 



LEARNING COMMUNITY 
COORDINATORS 




PROJECT MANAGEMENT 
TEAM 



iNT | 



PROJECT INSTRUCTIONAL" 
IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 



SCHOOL INSTRUCTIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 



LEARNING COMMUNITY 
TEAM 



TEACHERS 



STUDENT COOPERATIVE 
STUDENT COUNCIL 



STUDENTS 



* The High School Student Cooperative and Student Council are unique in that 
they provided input to several units, including the District Superintendent 
through the Cooperatives Board (See Chv6, below). 



The key decision -making vehicles for project staff were the learning com- 
munity teams, the School Instructional Improvement Committee/ and the Project 
Instructional Improvement Committee* Evaluation focused on whether these 
mechanisms were implemented, the extent to which they operated as intended, and 
the reactions of participants' to their involvement in the decision-making 
process* 
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OVERALL FINDING: P$P achieved its objective of "improving the 
quality and quantity of involvement of the ^school community in the 
decision-making process" a nd established a process wherein "the 
persons most closely affected by decisions have an influence in 
/ ' making the decisions*" VJhile there was variation among schools and 
V over time and problems were Encountered* the overall level of imple- 
mentation of the objective was high* 



B* GENERAL INDICATORS OF TEACHER 
INFLUENCE ON DECISION-MAKING 



Indicators of Teacher Power 

At the end of each of the first four years of PSP, a Teacher Power Ques~ 
tiormaire was administered to all teachers** The basic instrument involved a 
list of 21 decision areas and respondents checked whether they felt that 
teachers in their school did/did not have "a lot of influence" in each area* 
In Years 2, 3, and 4 they also indicated whether they thought teachers should/ 
should not have influence in these areas* Morover* Teacher Power data from 49 
schools in western states allow some comparison with non-PSP schools that were 
also involved in a change process*** 

FINDINGS; increase in Teacher Power to influence decisions** 

J. In every p$p school between year 1 and Year 4 there was an increase 
in perceived extent of teacher influence in decision-making* 

2. At the same time there was a general increase in teacher satis- 
faction with teacher influence. 

3. In Year 1 few PSP schools registered the same level of influence 

as did the high level innovating schools in western states. By Year 4 
most of them equaled or surpassed that level. 

4. There tended to be greater agreement among F$p faculties (less 
uncertainty) than in the western schools. 



*The Teacher Power Questionnaire was originally developed by I/D/E/A (insti- 
tute for the Development of Educational Activities). 

**Same schools for which we presented Educational Beliefs Scale comparison in 
Chapter 4. Support Materials TP-1/ TP-2# TP-3/ TP-4 summarise the data and 
support the findings noted here. 
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5* Middle and High Schools lagged behind elementary on the power index, 
and Middle in terms of the index of change (lowest increment in 
influence year i r year 4) and oh index of satisfaction. 

6. Perceived levels of influence varied according to decision areas, 
but were fairly consistent over time* Perceived levels of satisfac- 
tion tended to increase over time. 

We judge that/ hadf there been pre^PSP data available for the schools/ 
teacher power to influence decisions would have shown even more dramatic change. 
As it is/ there is evidence that PSP teacher power was viewed (we judge rightly) 
as substantially greater than that of other Greenville County teachers. In 
fall of Year 5 we administered the instrument to teachers in all ''transference 
schools' 1 — schools within the County that were part of the planned attempt to 
spread PSP concepts and practices beyond the.Greer area (see Chapter 7). The 
resulting data support the finding: 

FINDXNGi Decision-making in PSP schools was more participatory than 
in other district schools* In all but one" transference school sur~ 

I veyed, PSP teacher influence and satisfaction were perceived to be 

/ greater,* 

The lone transference school that exhibited a pattern of teacher influence 
similar to that of PSP schools was managed by a principal who had been director 
of / the planning stage for PSP and had held the key position of Manager of Staff 
SiJpport Services in th« project in Year 1* When he left PSP he developed a new 
PSP-style school in another part of the school district* 

^neral Reactions of School £taff 
> the Redistribution of Authority 

i The participative style of management promoted in PSP called for redis- 
tribution of authority and responsibility for decisions affecting the instruc- 
tional program* As of the end of the Project/ reactions of school staff to 
the change were largely positive* 



*Backup materials: Minx* Report on Teacher Power in Transference Schools, 
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FINDINGS? Overall, by the end of the PSP t teachers apd program 
managers reported:* ° 



-Personal satisfaction with the amount of authority of teachers in 
instructional decision-making 

^Teachers were being accorded suff icier t authority 
-They were assuming .their share of responsibility accordingly 
-Teacher authority in PSP schools was greater than* or at least 
equal to, that in non-PSP schools 



There were some variations across schools* Staff of Schools A, B, and C 
indicated clear satisfaction on all the indicators. In remaining schools the 
high majority showed favorable overall reactions* but there were indications 
of pockets of disg runt lenient , In two elementary schools and in Middle School 
a small minority felt that teachers were not assuming their share of responsi^ 
bility. This ties in with periodic expressions of frustration, notably by 
some learning community coordinators in School D and Middle School that some 
people were "not carrying Jiheir weight 11 , In these schools and in the high 
school there were some teacherj who felt "somewhat dissatisfied" with the 
amount of authority vested in teachers. Program Managers, making an overall 
comparisgn with non-PSP schools, all felt that PSP teachers had more authority 
than others in the district; teachers tended to split between those who thought 
they had more authority and those who thought they had about the same, 

Our judgment, supported by the array of data, is that there was substantial 
redistribution of authority in PSP which increased teacher influence and 
involvement in instructional decisions, As might be expected, the authority 
was greater within learning communities than at other levels of the system. 



^Support Materials, Table TP-15, 
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C. DECISION-MAKING IN LEARNING COMMUNITIES 



FINDING: At the elementary school level PSP teachers functioned in 
the decision-making process as project designers originally intended* 
They had substantial influence on pzogrammatic decisions affecting 
individual learning communities in every elementary school. At post- 
elementary level teachers functioned as prescribed in some decisional 
areas and not in others. 

The pro9rammatic decision areas Prescribed for learning communities involved: 

1, Establishing content of educational program within the community 

7, Establishing student objectives 

3, Assessing or diagnosing each child 

4* Selecting student activities 

5* Selecting materials, media and supplies 

6, Selecting mode of instructional presentation 

7« Managing time* space and personnel 

8« Setting daily schedules 

9, Establishing standards of pupil behavior 

10, Establishing physical arrangement of classroom 

Data from various survey response sets in Years 2 through Year 5 support the 

finding noted. There was a high degree of staff consensus in elementary 

n 

schools on what should be and what is the influence of teacher^ in these ten 
decision areas. At Middle School programmatic authority was exercised by 
teachers at learning community level in the last six aj/eas, but not so much in 
the first four, (The school administrators reported that teachers influenced 
all areas,) The high school had no identifiable student learni^g^communities , 
although three teacher planning, groups were labeled thus, Accor^ung to teacher 
self-re£orts, they did influence four of the above areas (5/ 6, 9, 10) , they 
did not exert influence in two (2 and 4), and they were divided in their per- 
ceptions of influence in the remaining ar*as.* 



"See Support Materials/ Table TP-5 for display of agreements by school on 14 
learning, community related items/ including the ten listed above, EPRC/ Year 4 
Final Report On the New Instructional Environment, gives elaborate analysis of 
these and other decisionmaking data fyr Yftar 4, 
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The distinction between influencing a decision and actually making one 
was pointed out in discussions with some PSP personnel, so Year 5 surveys of 
teachers and program managers included a question asking directly for percep- 
tions of who makes most decisions in specified areas and how much influence 
teachers have- The results confirm the earlier findings** 

As to comparison schools, a broad indicator of differences between PSP 
and transference schools in the county is suggested by a summary statistic: 
the overall mean percentage of teachers indicating that they do have influence 
in the decision-making areas affecting learning communities* For PSP elemen- 
tary schools this was 90 percent (range 84%-97%) ? for transference elementary 
schools it was 66 percent (range 33%-80%/ with the exceptional school noted 
above scoring 90%)* At middle school level, the PSP mean was 76 percent, 
whereas the mean for transference middle schools was 69 percent (66%- 74%) ♦ 
The lone transference high school had a meaa agreement score of 60 percent, 
whereas the PSP high school with which it was paired scored 69 percent* Thus, 
despite deliberate systematic exposure of transference schools to PSP concepts 
and programs, PSP teachers ds a group clearly felt they exerted considerably 
more influence on key decision areas than their counterparts in a subset of 
other district schools. 



D* DECISION-MAKING AT SCHOOL Lr^VEL 

The primary locus for decision-making in matters involving more than one 
learning community was intended to be the School Instructional Improvement 
Committee, The resolution of curriculum problems/ the formulation cf instruc- 
tional ooals/ the planning of in-service education, and the coordination of 
home-school communication — these were major functions assigned to IlCs + In 



^Support Materials/ Table TP- 10* 
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traditional schools/ these would be realms of authority and responsibility of 
building principals. To what extent did PSP committees succeed in changing the 
traditional pattern? 

GENERAL FlifDING: By the end of the PSP, school IICs were functioning 
basically in a manner congruent with project intentions, with the 
major qualification that the contents of their deliberations were not 
as instructionally oriented as PSP planners had originally envisioned* 

Before examining the operation of lies a little more closely* we report 
briefly the components of 'Teacher Power data that focus more upon school -wide 
than upon learning community/classroom decision areas < \ 

Teacher Xftfluence on Schoo * ^wide^Decisions 

We noted above the clear increase in overall programmatic authority of PSP 
teachers in Years 1-4 of FSP, In Year 4 the Teacher Power list was expanded to 
33 items to accommodate more items^ reflecting PSP-specific intentions* Of 
these* 19 items dealt with decisions affecting more than one learning community* 
The pattern of responses by all teachers to these school-wide items is much 
more complex than in the case of learning community areas t as might be expected* 
There is no consistent pattern of programmatic authority exercised by teachers 
on school-wide decisions across the schools* Influence was perceived to vary 
by school and type of decision* However, though no specific influence upon 
school-wide decisions by teachers generally was delegated by PSP deisgn, save 
through the school Instructional Improvement Committees, the response data 
indicate that teachers in each school did feel they exerted considerable 
influence, the extent varying by school/ and in this sense the school-level 
decision-making process was felt to involve more than Just members of the IJCs** 

School Instructional Improvement Committees (JICs) 

Intentions , In each school the I1C was composed of the program manager 
and the learning community coordinators* with the program manager serving as 



*Support Materials, Tables TP-13 and TP-14, 
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chairperson. Other staff members, students, and parents could serve on the 
committee as regular members or as ad hoc representatives when special contri- 
butions were desired. The groups were to meet weekly to: 

-discuss and resolve problems related to curriculum matters 
involving two or more learning communities 

-to formulate instructional goals 

-to plan in-service education 

*to coordinate home-school communication 

It was intended that school-wide communication would be facilitated by learning 
community coordinators serving as liaisons between teacher teams and school 
administrators through their membership in the IIC, 

I mplementation * organization and operations in the early part of the 
project, according to PSP self-reports / varied across schools and productivity 
was report as "somewhat limited"** Some met after school hours* others during 
school hours, with teammates "covering" for teachers who attended sessions* 
Members were expected to discuss concerns with teammates prior to meetings and 
then be the voice of the learning community within the ICC. Afterwards they 
were to report out decisions to their teams* Early problems noted in PSP 
documents included communication difficulties (teachers feeling inadequately 
represented in some communities) t and agendas that focused too much on adminis- 
trative details and were controlled primarily by the program manager* PSP 
judged that these difficulties dimini^h^d In later years* averring better com- 
munication, more oart i cipatory development of agendas, and increased attention 
to instructional matters. 

Some coirimittees restructured their membership and modified or expanded ICC 
functions over time. For example/ the High School used the HC as an informal 
liaison between administration and teachers the first year rather than as a 
policy-making or problem-solving group. Xn Yoar 2 t a group of teachers met 



*See PSP Final Re port/ Section 5 t p. 14 et sea. (1977) and PSP C ontinuat ion 
A pp lica tion (circa 1975) . 
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with the new program manager and functioned virtually as an advisory committee. 
By Year 3, the school had established an Educational Improvement Committee 
(EIC) to include authority in non-instructional as well as instructional areas. 
The EIC included program managers and learning community coordinators; addi- 
tionally it involved the Facilitator of Operations* a member from the Guidance 
Department/ a member of the media staff, and two student representatives* This 
group drew up a set of by-laws that took effect from Year 4 when it was renamed 
the Program Improvement Committee to indicate involvement in total program* 
At that point the composition was expanded to include a member of the Parent 
Advisory Council (PAC) , effective Year 5* 

IICs did not all have a history of such changes in membership and function. 
However, the illustration of the high school does suggest concerns about repre- 
sentativeness/ communrcation/ and the relative instructional/non-instructional 
scope of the committees** 

Both survey data (staff perceptions of IIC operation in Years 4 antl 5) and 
a series of systematic observations of IIC meetings in Year 5 (four in each 
school) support the specific findings that follow on the implementation of 
intended IIC functions*** 

FINDINGS** 

1* All PSP IICs were dealing with problems involving more than one 
learning community* 

2. In Year 5, only a small proportion of time spent daring observed 
IIC meetings was devoted to curriculum and instruction, including 
formulation of instructional goals. 



*Not©: By year 5 some project schools were using the term Frogrcjm Improvement 
Committee (PTC), a term congruent with current 1QE terminology, and reflecting 
a perceived scope of responsibility extending beyond the direct instructional 
program* 

**Suoport Materials/ Tables IIC-1 through IIC-5. 
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In only two schools (A and B) did a large majority of teachers report that the 
IIC was substantially involved in curricular development- -confirming the 
observation findings. Whatever may have been the case in early years of the 
PSP, towards the end of the project the IICs were not as deeply involved in 
instructional matters as PSP planners envisioned. And/ we addoudgmentally/ 
this was probably to the detriment of the Project* 

3* Most PSP IICs were involved in staff development concerns* 

During observed meetings in Year 5, IICs in Schools A and F spent over one- 
fourth of their time on in-service concerns/ and teachers in School A reported 
the highest degree of IIC involvement in in-service* In Schools D and H, 
observed meetings/ in-service was not discussed at all. In School C the time 
allotted to this was small; yet School C had earned a strong reputation for 
quality and leadership in staff development—suggesting that whatever role the 
IIC had in this area peaked in some schools earlier in the project* We conclude 
that the amount of in-service planning conducted by IICs varied considerably 

across schools and over time/ with some exerting a major effort and others 

o 

displaying only a minor undertaking by Year 5* 

4* All PSP school IICs spent considerable neeting time on announce- 
ments and discussion and most were perceived by teachers as 
facilitating school-wide communication of staff* 

Although no qualitative assessment was made of the tyn>e or efficiency of com- 
munication recorded during observed meetings/ a review of items discussed 
revealed that substantial amounts of information were shared at IIC meetings* 
With the notable exception of Schools D and F, most tochers reported that the 
IIC facilitated communication. We conclude that the JICs indeed were effective 
communication vehiclesi although the content of communication may not have 
been as instructionally oriented as PSP olanners originally intended* 

5. There was general agrr tenant Among stdff that the IICs wore 
officiant in instructional decis ion-making , but diversity of opinion 
on the amount of time spent on d&cision-making* the nature of IIC 
influence* and the actual locus of decision-making* 

This finding reflects disagreement anting teachers ^nd program m^iiagnrs *s to 
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whether the purpose of the IIC was to provide input to the Program Managers 
for their decisions or to actually mke instructional decisions. Likewise* 
there were differences of opinion as to who should make instructional decisions 
at school level — IIC/ entire faculty* or Program Manager — with High School 
teachers (H) favoring the Program Manager* School A the faculty, School B the 
IIC/ and other schools showing no clear majority opinion. 

6. Elementary and high school teachers were satisfied with the 
level of their influence on the content of XIC meetings (Year 2 - 
year 4 annual surveys)/ but for Middle School teachers there was a 
notable gap between desired and actual influence,* 

The general indications are that staff at elementary and high levels thought 
that they had a voice in the IIC and kne*«: what was going on there* but that 
Middle School teachers would hive liked to have more influence on the lie than 
they felt they had. The High School data support the cla<m in PSP's Final 
Report: "Through establishing an easily accessible channel of communication 
from staff members to the decision-making body and by providing prompt response* 
the PIC assured participation in school-wide decision-making," 

Continuity * Most teachers perceived the lie to be needed in their school 
as it currently operated in Year 5, but there were indications that suggested 
some likely changes of direction or emphasis in post-PSP years. 

Survey and interview data suggest some directions' of change. In Schools 
D, F, and G (Middle) , * 35-50 percent of the teachers and LCCs thought that 
changes should be made in the operation of the IIC* In School D and Middle 
School/ thia appeared to be associated with ambivalence or division of opinion 
among staff as to the purpose of the lie and the extent to which it filled 
prescribed functions* The prognosis for continued need and support of the IIC 
after the project at Middle School was judged to be high — given the sheer size 



^Related Materials, Table TP-3, Item #10, 
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of the school and the perception of 80 percent of the faculty that the IIC was 
efficient in making instructional decisions* On the other hand, in School D, 
the future of the IIC was less predictable (low indicators of perceived ful- 
fillment of functions* and somewhat low indicators of LCC initiatives in item 
presentation and decision orientation)* In the smallest schools it seemed 
likely that, in the interests of staff solidarity as well as effective commu- 
nication, there might be a rr.ove to constitute the whole staff as the IIC* In 
all cases* it seemed highly probable that after PSP the Committee would be 
used as a vehicle for non-instructional as well as instructional concerns and 
decisions — a deliberate broadening of function recogni2ed by renaming the IIC 
the "Program Improvement Committee" in some schools ('program 1 being conceived 
as wider in scope than 'instruction')* 



£♦ PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT AND DECISIONMAKING 
AT PROJECT LEVEL 

The management structure of an organi2ation can usually be determined from 
two sources* In the first place, the official blueprint organi2ational charts 
reveal how the organi2ation was intenced to function. In the second place, 
interviews with participants and observations of their interactions reveal how 
in practice the organi2ation functions'. At school and learning community levels, 
as we have seen, the actual and intended functioning were broadly consonant, and 
there were no changes in basic organizational structure over the period of the 
project. At project level, the picture is more complex, 

GENERAL FINDING t At project level the blueprint organizational design 
was changed over- the course of the project* There were modifications 
in structures, functions, and roles which wore occasioned by* and than 
in turn affected* implementation experience* 

GENERAL jUDMENTt It is judged that early changes in management struc- 
ture reduced potential effectiveness of some key components of the 
change strategy; later changes sorvod in part to strengthen and in 
part to expand the scope of PSP activities. 

We will discuss in turn Lhe nature and effectiveness first of the general manage- 
ment organi2ation and then, more specifically, of the Project Instructional 
Inorovement Committee which was a particular interest of NIE, 
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The Original and Revised 
Management Organization 

The first official organizational chart of PSP was written into the ori- 
ginal' proposal (Figure 7), Significant modifications were made at the end of 
Year 1/ resulting in a structure which operated during Year 2 and Year 3. The 
second official management organization chart was written into the Continuation 
Application (1975) and represents more closely how the organization evolved and 
was working during the last years of the Project (Figure 8), 

Some features are noteworthy when we compare project-level management in 
the 'two official charts. First/ some new positions appear in the revised 
version* Of these/ the most significant are the Coordinator of staff Develop- 
ment and the Coordinator of Transference* The first was given specific respon- 
sibility for sets of tasks that had been dispersed to others on part-time or 
ad hoc basis during Years 2 and 3. The second was a new position attesting the 
significance attached by Federal sponsors and the District/ and hence the pro- 
ject/ to deliberate plans and action to promote components of PSP-type innova- 
tion beyond the project schools. The first type of change, thus/ was to add 
personnel to the organizational structure to perform new functions or to per- 
form in more specialized fashion tasks that had been undertaken by others with 
more general functions* 

Second/ we note that both lines of communication and the implicit hierarchy 
of positions were altered* In particular/ program managers and resource coor- 
dinators were placed under the same person — the Manager of School Prograros-- 
and not under separate managers as before* This move occurred at the end of 
Year 1 and was primarily occasioned by role conflict between resource coordina- 
tors and program managers in the, earjy period of the project* The groups had 
squabbles over "turf", the program managers seeing resource coordinators as 
having too much power/ particularly over decisions about what programs should 



be bought for schools/ while the resource coordinators oftjen found the program 
managers to be "too authoritative and uncooperative in agreeing on how best to 
use instructional money". The conflict was considerably reduced by the intro- 
duction of a mangement consultant who conducted role clarification sessions- 
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Fig. 8; ORIGINAL ORGANIZATIONAL CHART OF THE PIEDMONT SCHOOLS PROJECT 
As printed in the Project Plan/Proposal, March 1972 
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Fig. 9; REVISED ORGANIZATIONAL CHART OF THE PIEDMONT SCHOOLS PROJECT 
As printed in the Continuation Application during year 3 
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Whil£ there continued to be some friction/ the program managers emerged with 
authority over decisions about programs and staff in their schools v/hereas the 
resource coordinators had "the authority of expertise" and operated as skilled 
consultants* One positive feature of the inordinate time spent by all staff 
on preparing the Continuation Application/ was the shoulders- to- the-wh eel 
camaraderie that developed among different role groups/ under pressure/ the 
resource coordinators being perceived as working well in crisis. 

Third, certain positions were eliminated from the original chart and 
others added in their place. Most significant among these/ the position of 
Manager of Staff Support Services was eliminated at the end of the first year 
and the salary used to hire a r ew person as administrative assistant to the 
director — handling many of the latter 1 s functions as Arfca Superintendent in the 
District* PSP formal reports suggest the rationale for these changes*/ while 
observer documents of the time convey the underlying tensions and circumstances 
more fully.** Aside from the real need to relieve the administrative overload 
of the project director, tensions had developed among senior project managers 
and among jp^rsonnel immediately reporting to them* These were in oart engendered 
by the stress involved in launching such an ambitious project and the need to 
learn new roles* In part/ too, they were a reflection of differences in per- 
spective and working style that developed as the script began to be acted out 
in the real life setting of the Piedmont schools* By the end of the first year 
important decisions were mad . which changed some of the rolos and some of the 
actors, with roles being bent in sonte cases to fit the actors. At the en£ of 
Year 1/ two top managers left the Manager of School Programs, who was 
succeeded by another person, and the Manager of Staff Support Services, whose 
position was "eliminated" and salary transferred to the new assistant to the 
director, At the same time, three program managers left PSP schools and a 
fourth changed schools* two resource coordinators leftt and the Furman 



*See, for example, PSP Final Report / sections on Differentiated Staffing and 
Decision-making, 

**Notably: Records of meetings of Resource Coordinators, and of Project Instruc- 
tional Improvement Committee, and Interviews with key personnel 
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University liaison, who had significant influence on instructional programs 
and process, also left. These changes in major actors in the drama of change 
were partly the result of personal decisions, and partly of management decisions* 
The decisions to redefine lines of authority and responsibility were adaptive 
management decisions made to solve real problems that arose in the course of 
implementation* However,, they were not without cost, 

JUDGMENT: Organizational changes made at the end of Project Year 1 
solved some problems at the price of dissolving the role and some of 
the critical functions of the Manager of Staff Support Services, and, 
of over&urdening the Manager of School Programs. This had an adver 
effect upon staff development, particularly r which lacked strong 
leadership and coordination in Years 2 and 3. 

The Project Instructional Improvement Committee 

In addition to the formal positions of authority in the organization, 
there was a committee structure at project level (see Figure 7, p, 15)* At 
this level, the major committee of interest 13 the School Instructional Improve- 
ment Committee (PIIC) * There was, additionally, a Management Committee, a ^ 
Curriculum Steering Committee, and a Steering Committee of Teachers* 

The FIIC was intended to function as a "broad policy determining and 
decision making body in program areas",* It followed the organizational pat- 
tern of the^ School IICs (program manager plus learning community coordinators), 
by bringing together the Project Executive Director, the Manag' of School 
Progiams, and the program managers of each school — all of whom were voting 
members of the Committee, While it was foreseen that the group's tasks would 
include "routine matters of program coordination" r it was primarily designed 
to ''improve and coordinate educatipnal activities", including considering 
"problems involving two or more Schools"* Regular meetings were to be held 
throughout the project period, with agendas "planned in advance and built on 
priority needs" • * 



*A11 quoted functions are from the PSP Concinuation Application, 1975, p. 19 — 
Projected Status of Project Instructional Improvement Committee, 
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GENERAL FINDING £ JUDGMENT: The PIIC functioned regularly through- 
out the period of the PSP, with some broadening of membership* While 
it fell short of being a broad policy determining and decision-making 
group in the eyes of program managers, it did provide a significant 
vehicle for cross-school communication and for influencing d~\:isions. 
However, the group d&voted more time to non- instructional matters 
than originally intended, and less to sharing problems than some had 
hoped for* 

Membership was modified throughout the five-year period* In the first 
year the Executive Director 'presided and only he and the program managers and 
Manager of School Programs were permanent members. Other persons were involved 
cn an ad hoc basis (Director of Level I Evalaation/ Communications Specialist/ 
Farman University consultant)* in Year 2 ths Furman liaison consultants were 
**dded* A .d in Years 4 and 5 the Coordinators of Transference and of Staff 
Development were, added as permanent members— ref lecting increased concern with 
these areas in the last years of the project* From Year 2 on the MSP was 
designated by the Director to preside over meetings. 

Agenda items were content analyzed by PSP in a 15-month period spanning 
Years 1 and 2, and by Level tl ©valuators in Year 4. In brief: 

Ear ly pe ri od ; 44 percent items dtrlt directly with the project 
instructional program; 28 percent general announcements; \2 per- 
cent business items; evaluation and testing, 7 percent; budgetary 
and district policies, 8 percent. (Continuation Application! 1975) 

Yea r^fr j 21 percent dealt with programmatic aspects of PSP invol- 
ving extended discussion or a decision? 30 percent with general 
announcements about procjratfj 41 percent with general announcements 
<ibout non-programmatic aspects.* 

As to ^incision-making/ the Year 4 analysis determined that some 23 decisions 
a - ( ,tc r * le Ly the PTIC*** Only one was an instructional policy decision having 
"ojor irnr^ct on overall PSP Program* Si x others involved review or acceptance 
of curriculum speci f ica tions--n)^tly based on position papers written up to 
•wo yt'Msrs earlier 'hich had long i«, de their influence felt on curricula through 
*rie efforts of resource coordinators. The oth^is old not involve WfXjr&m 
■ircas of I'SP* Program Managers complained then and into early Year 2 that the 

* Support materials, T.ible PUOl > 
**TfiMe PiIC-2 
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PIIC *ipent too much time on administrative details and not enough on decisions 
about instructional program* and grumbled that they spent too much time in 
meetings and not enough on their individual responsibilities, Some felt that 
the meetings actually undermined their performance of these necessary tasks 
d*SP self-report*). Action taken to improve the situation included having 
meetings every two weeks rather than weekly* publishing a project administra- 
tive bulletin and generally reducing the amount of administrative detail 
brought into meetings. 

Examination of observer records of meetings in the first two years suggests 
that while the PIIC made few formal decisions* they were concerned with 
resolving, issues affecting program areas, as well as dealing with administra- 
tive concerns, Early isFues included concerns about how the project budget 
would be allocated to schools; how to improve the functioning of school ilCs 
so that they spent less time on mechanical details and more on instructional/ 
curricular questionsi and, of course/ the thorny problem of the relative roles 
of program managers and resource coordinators* While such issues are not 
directly instructional, they clearly have much to do with instructional pro- 
grams across schools and "problems affecting more than one school". As noted 
above, the role .\ssue — which overlapped the issue of expenditure of federal 
cash for programs — was ultimately resolved by giving the program managers 
authority and the coordinators expertise power to advise the managers, in' 
this and other ways, the pnC may be seen to have functioned at least partially 
as intended, although it seemed not .to make many formal decisions as such in 
meetings. 

The curve of attention to more instruction-oriented agendas was judged by 
PSP to have been highest in the middle years of the project when agenda items 
frequently included planning for staff development, curriculum development/ 
better allocation of resources for instructional materials ^nd equipment, 



*PSP Final Report , Section 5, p, 18, 
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transference of PSP concepts to other schools in the district (PSP self-report, 
1977). Years 2 and 3 saw the heaviest efforts in curriculum areas, Year 4 
mounting attention to transfering concepts beyond" PSP schools. Year 5 dis- 
cussions focused heavily on phasing-out concerns. 

Continuity of thp PIIC? Interviews with project personnel (program 
managers and people aLove school level) in the last two years of the project 
suggest that program managers — the core group of the PIIC, had become much 
more than a group of principals who participated in routine principals" 
meetings, but much, less than a cohesive, integrated community of people. They 
did share in a fairly open way and expressed views, feelings, and opinions — 
in general, being readier (and perhaps more skilled) in debating issues of 
consequence and showing assertiveness thv.,* was pommon outside the project: 
"Prcgram managers speak out more at district meetings than do other principals 
in other areas." (Comment of senior staff member confirmed by many similar 
comments*) 

Yet little had been done to build them up as a group of people, a suoport 
community, an integrative element* They were to some extent competitive in 
^ays that countered a collaborative model and they appeared to have little 
interpersonal contact with each other outside of the PIIC; "Program managers 
don't trust ^ach other, ..they are not like the resource coordinators...* It 
is a competition group. M (Comment of senior staff supported by other state- 
ments confirming the absence of relationships in jnformal settings.) 

With the termination of the project, the PSP schools returned to the 
mainstream of area roanagoment in the district and th<?ir program rmnngors to 
the larger group of principals involved in area and district inoetings. The 
PIIC as it existed for the Project would be dissolved. Whether the area 
group* composed of a much larger set of school leaders (about 20 schools 
involved), would take on the characteristics of an area T nstructional Improve- 
ment Committee or the old-style administrative principals' meetings would* we 
judge* depend upon the commitment and style of the new area superintendent-- 
ihe FSP Director in Year 6 who had such comnutinont having decided to move out 
of state. The program managers, if they remained ir. the system would retain 




some of the skills, assertiveness and openness honed during project yearsf 
but, though they would have the camaraderie of shared history, we judge there 
would be orily fragmentary team spirit. Here again* much would depend upon 
whether the now area superintendent was committed to PS?-style participative 
management and had the leadership ability to build some group cohesiveness , 

Other Project- level Committees 

Project-level committees other than the PIIC were not a focus of external 
evaluation. One* called a Steering Committee, was composed of teachers from 
project schools and operated much as such a group would with an area superin- 
tendent (which the PSP director was)* Another, the Curriculum Steering Com- 
mittee had an important developmental role in the project. The members were 
project resource coordinators and the Manager of School Programs who chaired 
the meetings* tin Year 1 the leadership came from the Manager of Staff 
Support Services*) 

The Curriculum Steering Committee had as its overall purpose: "to coor- 
dinate a well- articulated program ii. all curriculum a*eas, bringing their 
influence to bear on the instructional program"* This purpose was translated 
into a formidable array of functions, including: maintaining awareness Tbout 
K-12 program; identifying in-service needs in curriculum and instruction; 
analyzing Level I evaluation reports on on-site programs and processes i 
developing a process for detailed curriculum development in each area, meshing 
individual disciplines into a "meaningful interdisciplinary model"! and 
generally helping to implement the PSP curricular design in a wide range of 
ways , 

This group, like that o£ program managers, fe^ short of becoming co- 
hesive and of achieving its integrative goals at the level aspired to. Dif- 
ficulties enountered included the conflict and competition between coordina- 
tors and managers, discussed above* 
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There was little criticism of the performance of individual 
consultants [by program manners]/ but the notion of pooling 
them together for collective influence in this nebulously 
defined situation was viewed as a threat by some administra- 
tive personnel in individual schools- (PSP/ Final Report/ 
Sn. 5, p. 21) 

The role conflict was resolved in ways that diminished the coordinators 1 sense 
of efficacy and caused some continuing frustration* They were to be consul" 
tants r with the "authority of expertise" to advise/ but not the authority to 
assure that their advice was sought or implemented* Added to that/ were the 

E 

diverse personalities, styles and disciplinary commitments of the coordinators 
themselves/ wj.th little commonality of interests save in working toward PSP 
goals of developing individualized programs in the various subject areas* 

A third difficulty arose because of conflic Ing demands on their time* 
The intention ti*at half the time would be spent in the schools working with 
staff was frustrated in certain periods by pressures to develop curriculum 
position statements and by the heavy toll of time taken by the Cont inuation 
Ap plica tion* However- such activities as these did have the benefit of some- 
what consolidating people who shared the stress of the pressure-cooker situ- 
ation occasioned by the effort to meet Federal deadlines and assure continuity 
of the project* 

Given these dif f icu lti cs r it is probably remarkable that the resource 
coodinators operated at the level of effectiveness that they did. They 
developed position papers in every curricular arc-a and tianslated *iew indivi- 
dualized programs in core areas into the schools/ were valued, sought outr and 
" r^raasingly a pervasive force in staff develo:>raont-~both in fonr.al workshops 
mid within the schools* Vet they were not melded into the cohesive group 
that could have increased the integration of program; and there was little 
evidence of any priority being given in l^dership to strengthen the relation- 
ships between program managers and key support services of cvaluators and 
resource coordinators/ and among all three groups* 

Finally, we should mention the "Maf^i^f-rncnt^ Tc am"- -not sho*n in the formal 
oi qahi /.a Lionel charts r put perceived as influential by inajor actors in the 
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project in the last two years of PSP* The group was "informal" in the sense 
that it did not appear on the formal organizational blueprint, but was for- 
malized in the sense that it had established members and regular meetings* 
In Year 4 it consisted of the Manager of School Programs, the Executive 
Director* the Coordinator of Transference* and the Coordinator of Staff Develop- 

ment* This group was referred to only half-facetiously as "The Big Four" and 

■ 

r was perceived outside the group (by others at central staff and program" 
manager level) as having "power" and "making decisions", The members of the 
group itself did not perceive it thus: 

People probably think we are a very powerful group but we aren't* 
Most decisions people say are made by the management team are 
made by the. Executive Director and some other person; e.g. , the 
personnel man or the Business Manager.,,- I think the PMs are 
a lot more powerful though they don't think so* They exert more 
influence on the program, *.. To tell the truth I don't know who 
really made most of the decisions in the project* It was not the 
management team, It is more of an advisory group*.* (Member of 
Management Team, Years 4-5) 

The Executive Director for Year Five confirmed: "The Management Team is not a 
decision-making body, It was not structured that way and does not function 
like that." And he proceeded to offer what we judge to be an accurate 
appraisal of the nature of shared decision-making at Project level; 

One of the places that the problem (= misunderstanding; lies is 
in the shared decision-making ' label given to us in the project- 
I think it means that there is an interactive process that is 
much more open and positive than perhaps some of the other 
structures happen to be- This is reflected in the way these 
people speak out in general sessions at district level. I think 
sometimes this may be misunderstood as not being part of a team* 
In reality, they are doing what the^ have been taught' to do* 
That is, to examine the issue, raise questions about it* Hope- 
fully, then the best decisions can be made about^it, (PSP Dir*, 
Year 5, 6-77) 

"Do PSP people speak out more than their counterparts in the district?" 
"There's no doubt about it J" 
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F* CONTINUITY? 



PSP made genuine attempts to introduce a more open* participative climate 
into the decision-making process a t all levels—with students in their learning 
programs, teachers in learning communities/ and various committees at school 
and project level* Teichers did experience an increase in power to influence 
decisions— heavily at learning community level, and in significant degree at 
school level* 

None of the var.ioU5, committees filled the high Ideal of policy making and 
decision-making except sporadically! but they did offer significant opportuni- 
ties to debate* to inf luence, the resolution of issues/ and to feel a measure 
of "ownership" of some decisions* Although not all role groups in the project 
were convinced that the best possible decisions were made, the final PSP sum- 
mation noted that no single role group dominated the decision process and that 
"decisions were the best to be derived from the collective wisdom"* Further- 
more, the wide range of forums available for expressing concerns and offering 
suggestions provided opportunities for building skills in problem solving and 
issue analysis, and for practicing assertiveness in the give-and-take of group 
discussion. 

While some form of the expanded structural arrangements and increase in 
decision-making skills might be expected to persist beyond the life of the 
project, formal and, informal constraints on participative management and 
decision making are strong* The degrees of freedom available at the beginning 
of a venture to make new decisions and introduce changes tend to become sys- 
tematically eroded over time as budgetary and other resources become committed. 
The constraints of prior decisions are further subject to external demands — 
influences of Federal ancf district-level requirements as well as procedures 
determining such details as textbooks/ record-keeping and other operational 
details. Arenas for decision-making tend to become reduced and thus provide 
less opportunity for affecting policy and practice. In addition/ at an infor- 
mal level/ people engaged in a unique enterprise which encouraged openness of 
expression? may experience difficulty functioning in a mainstream environment 
where learned behaviors may be perceived by others as aggressive or threatening. 
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The problems of re-entry suggest that indicators of continuity may be indirect 
and subtle rather than direct and overt in area and district arenas of manage- 
ment and decision-making. Within PSP schools* there seemed a strong likeli- 
hood that — short of radical change in building leadership — the patterns 
of participative management described in this chapter would be maintained. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

COMMUNITY AND PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT AND SATISFACTION 



A. PSP INTENTIONS 

PSP's commitment to increased community involvement in the schools is 
specified in the original Proposal (March 1972) in these broad terms: 

*'To involve actively students* parents, community groups, and 
professional educators, through Educational Cooperatives, in 
a continuing process of deciding the purposes of education in 
an evolving society, in suggesting concrete ways to achieve 
those purposes, in recommending policy governing education to 
■ the Board of Trustees, and in providing feedback and grass 
\ ropts evaluation relating to local education," (Proposal/Plan, 
1972, p. 16) 

In the Continuation Application (1975), this "original objective" was expressed 
in a set of "restated objectives' 1 ', thus; 

-Process Objective 1; To improve the quantity and quality of 
invplvement of .the lay community in the decision-making process* 

-Process Objective 2; To improve the quantity and quality of 
involvement of the professional community in the decision -making 
process. 

. -Process Objective 3; By May 1977, to increase to 50 percent the 
percentage of the lay community who perceive the discipline in 
Piedmont Schools Project schools as having improved during the life 
of the project as cfompared with 3i percent in 1974* 

(Continuation Application 1975, p* 6) 

Beyond the commitment to involving the community in decision -making processes, 
the early documents convey a pervasive concern with reducing barriers between 
school and community, with making the community a school, and with assuring 
community involvement in schooling* On the latter, there was a desire "to 
inform and actively involve parents and other community persons in school 
activities and programs* to promote appreciation, understanding and support of 
the philosophy, organisation and educational processes involved in the Pied- 
mont Schools Project*" 
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To involve citizens in the decision-making process, the PSP created two 
new formal structures* The Board of Cooperatives was to be the major vehicle 
for "la> community" involvement in decision-making; and the Board of Directors 
(subsequently renamed The Profess rial Liaison Committee), the mechanism for 
"professional community" involvement* Involvement in general (as distinct 
from involvement in decision making processes) was to be further reached 
through the home-school communication strategies in each school, the informa- 
tion and communication programs of the Project Communications Specialist, and 
in some measure by the work of other project-level staff, notably the Corominity 
Agent* 

We consider first, in turn, The Board of Directors and The Board of 
Cooperatives* Then we examine indicators of community/parental knowledge of 
and satisfaction with PSP schools, to suggest the extent of effectiveness of 
strategies adopted to inform and involve the community, 

B. INVOLVING THE PROFESSIONAL COMMUHITY THROUGH 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS/PROFESSIONAL LIAISON COMMITTEE 

Intentions 

The initial PSP proposal called for the establishment of a Board of 
Directors to review overall progress of the project, to offer suggestions, and 
to respond to concerns of the Educational Cooperatives and the Piedmont Schools 
staff. Through monthly meetings, the Board was to formulate broad policy 
directives, although such policy suggestions were subject to veto by the 
Superintendent and the Board of Trustees of Greenville County School District, 
The design for the Board of Directors reflected the assumption that "signifi- 
cant change cannot take place in education until the social and political 
forces of local, State, and F^ieral agencies/ and teacher training institutions 
can find new and more effective vays of working together — thus bringing their 
collective influence to bear on educational problems*" (PSP proposal, March 
1972, p* 21)* Initial membership included one representative from each of the 
following organizations: The Board of Trustees of the School District of 
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Greenville County, the South Carolina State Department of Education/ Purman 
University* the Greater Greenville Chamber of Commerce, and a public service 
agency/ with the PSP Director serving as Executive Secretary. 



Implementation 

FINDING* Because of Jack of a sense of purpose and absence of 
decision" or policy-making authority* the Board of Directors failed 
as a participatory structure and was dissoJved by the end of the 
third year of the Project. 

Flaws in the Board of Directors appear in structure/ composition/ and 
function. There are indications that/ had it been left to the discretion of 
the Project's organizers, there would have been no Board of Directors at all* 
One representative went so far as to credit the three-year survival of the 
Board to external pressure; "It was one of those things that the folks in * 
Washington had as a requirement." Because the ties binding members were 
essentially academic, they had few direct; interests to motivate them and not 
even a common geographic base to unite them* 

Interviews in Years 4 and 5 reflect a range of views on problems 

encountered by the Board* The Superintendent of Schools observed: "The 

trouble with the Board of Directors was that they spent more time talking 

about what they should be aain^, as opposed to doing something." Members 

themselves pinpointed the problem of lack of assigned responsibility: "It was 

i 

a policy-making board with no policy-making authority/ 1 ' and "In all that time, 
about the only decision we ever really made was the project school calendar.... 
I'm not suggesting we were ever stifled from doing anything* I'm just saying 
we didn't ever have any real responsibility." The university representative 
added further detail to confirm this view: 

/The State Department of Education ro< tentative/ X and T seemed 
the only ones with any real knowledge of the project. We felt 
sorry for the lay representatives on the Board. They felt a 
civic responsibility to be there/ but they had no idea of what 
their role was to be, of what was going on, and they had to 
endure those dialogues between X and me. I also felt through- 
out that, unlike the lay people, X and I had a means of carrying 
on a relationship with the project and exerting influence 
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independently of the Board* That's where I think I made a real 
contribution..*. We weren't the real policy making group. 
Everybody preferring to project administrators^ said why waste 
time with this group when we ought really to be pleasing the 
group down at Cleveland Street [the district of f icej . That's 
being blunt about it, but it's my feeling* I was willing to 
spend some time responding to things, but we weren't given the 
opportunity* We weren't going to be held accountable. We had 
no real responsibility*" 



The Pro f essional Liaison Committee 

The experimental structure for professional participation disbanded at 
the end of, Year 3 to be replaced by a Professional Liaison Committee which 
the Continuation Proposal intimated would serve similar purposes: to ensure 
the involvement of local, State, and Federal agencies and teacher tracing 
institutions* The composition of the group, however, was changed to Include 
representatives from the South Carolina State Department of Education, Furman 
University, the Board of Trustees of the School District of Greenville County; 
the Superintendent of the School District of Greenville County; and the 
Executive Director of PSP* Two project staf- members who maintained communi- 
cation with the representatives from Furman University and the South Carolina 
State Department of Education also served oh the PLC. A hint of reduced 
expectations was a**so presentt H The idea being explored is whether this group 
of professionals can bring their expertise and influence to bear collectively 
on decisions which will improve education for children in the project school*" 
(Continual-ion Application, po* 34-5) 

FINDING t The Professional Liaison Committee failed for the same 
reasons that its predecessor, the Board of Directors , was disbandedt 
fuzzy definition of purpose, no real authority or. decision-waking 
power, participant reali^ation of relative powerless nes s , and absence 
of abiding ties to £h$ project. 

The new group met quarterly rather than monthly in meetings that appeared 
to be largely pro forma events to meet the project's commitment to NIE . Field 
notes for Year 4 describe the sparsely-attended final meeting of the year con- 
sisting of a 10-minute slide-show on data which had been collected and dis- 
seminated to the public and within PSP groups* The session reflected typical 
meetings in which information on some aspect of the project, s/"h as 
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Transference or Student Achievement, was presented for comment. Noting the 
character of the meetings as a formal ity, one participant noted: "But at least 
we're only meeting quarterly now instead of once a month. Not as great a 
waste of time as before." The representative of the State Department of 
Education vho had not attended a single meeting in Year 4 identified points 
of influence outside the formal meeting structure: 

The real input comes not from these quarterly meetings, it 's * 
the informal -things. . .while I haven't been that active, I 
have been on the phone.... That's the advantage of it — not 
in the meetings but in the close working relations.... If I 
go back to the original stage fof PSPJ, I probably had more 
input in the beginning than now. The program managers and 
facilitators of operations concept. That was mine. I mean 
I picked it up elsewhere , but I was the one who brought it 
in. The IGE program basically was from my perspective. The 
Cooperatives Board itself was an input I made, and wouldn't 
have had an opportunity to make otherwise. £SDE, rep., 8-767 

These comments highlight the opportunities for input at the initiation of a 
new venture rather than after an operation is established and the discrepancy 
between informal and timely professional input and formal but irrelevant 
official meetings. 

Continuity 

The structure of the Board of Directors and the Professional Liaison 
Committee was superfluous for the decision making pertinent to PSP internal 
operations. The composition of the group was dysfunctional: members from 
outside the Greenville County School District had no clear stake in the 
projects-institutional, professional or personal. Given the fact that the 
functions assigned to the group" related to PSP rather than to the implications 
of the project for the institutions they represented, the. structures dis- 
appeared at the close of PSP leaving no formal or informal mechanisms for 
continued effort to translate the experience for other institutions, organi- 
zations* or professionals - 




C* INVOLVING THE LAY COMMUNITY 

THROUGH THE BOARD OF COOPERATIVES 



Intentions 

"Educational Cooperatives t M said PSP planners, M are groups of citizens* 
organized or loosely structured* with a high degree of interest in the educa- 
tional program of the Greer Community*" The groups were organized as coopera- 
tives during the planning process when PSP planners made a major effort to 
involve "students , parent^ , community groups and professional educators" in 
"deciding the purposes of education in an evolving society, " This organization 
of cooperatives was "founded on the belief that educational progress will 
occur when members of the community are informed and have influence on the 
policies and goals of the educational system*" ( Continuation Application , p* 11), 
The cooperatives were intended . ontihue "to function as a vital element in 
the project" largely channeling their input through the Board of Cooperatives 
(BOC)^- Th_&jC Qfltinuation Application elaborates BOC functions thus: 

/ The Cooperatives are generally designed to involve citizens, 
Ct* in communicating with the schools t in reviewing the purpose 
of education and the goals of the project and in advising 
school personnel of local education matters* Specific 
duties and purposes defined for the cooperatives are to 
advise the superintendent and the Board of Trustees of the 
School District of Greenville County through the Educa- 
tional Cooperatives Board on the purpose, goals and objec- 
tives of the Piedmont Schools Project? to suggest broad 
directives concerning policy with respect to the Piedmont 
Schools Project to the superintendent and through him to 
the Board of Trustees* - ,and to question programs or 
policies which are in effect* "to provide a mechanism for 
evaluative feedback to the school administration and the 
Board of Trustees concerning the educational program being 
provided by the project; to provide a means for dissemina- 
ting information concerning the school program to a large 
segment of the community; and to assist the professional 
staff in an advisory capacity through ad hoc committees 
on curriculum and general policy. (Cont* At.p. , p* 12) 



*Por a good discussion of the BOC, see: Joseph MerOuriOr Community Involvement 
in Cooperative Decision-making; Some Lessons Learned", Educational Evaluation 
and Policy Analysis , * 1. 1, No, 6, Nov.-Dec. 1979* The article offers a 
more extended account of the history of Board, illustrated with telling quotes 
from field interviews* j 
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The overall judgment on the BOC, based on investigation during the 
external evaluation process is that the Board did not f infill the ambitious 
objectives "set forth in PSP pl*^s, although examination of the implementation 
process is instructive. 

OVERALL JUDGMENT: . The Board of Coop%ratives functioned only t* . 
limited degree as a vehicle for lay community involvement in PSP. 
It was not representative of" the community, for reasons largely out- 
side the control of the PSP, and it was* not widely known and utilized 
b\f the community at large as a channel for inputs to PSP policies and 
decisions* 

Tt did function well as a listening and, increasingly, as a ques- r 
tioning body; and, in its assumption of responsibility for some tasks r 
it was an active body* It "Aer'j the project hones t" , sensitive to 
communitv concerns, and was one of several thermostats indicating 
the temper of a limited but vocal segment of public opinion. 

Etoard Membership and Community Representation 

"Thirteen different community organizations were involved with the PSP 
through the Board of Cooperatives over the life of the Project, including: 

Greer Chamber of Commerce Garden Clubs Council 

PTA Cooperative Church Lay Groups Cooperative 

Student Cooperative. - Farmers' Cooperative 

Teachers' Cooperative Industrial Production Workers Cooperative 

Ministers 1 Cooperative r^aek Concerned Citizens 

Civic/Fraternal Cooperative Educational Interest Groups 

Community Clubs Cooperative 

These individual cooperatives each selected a representative to the parent 
Board nf Cooperatives* BOC members , in turn, elected their own officers. The 
Board met monthly with the Executive Director and various staff members of the 
PSP* during the five years of the Project* 

r 

Patterns of attendance at Board meetings over the years show the er- 
gence of three groups after PSP implementation had begun, and ths demise by 
midday thro^> the Project of three other groups** Groups in the category of 
declining participation were: industrial. Production Workers (no representation, > 



^Support \ls, Table BOC-K ^ 
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after Year 3), Farmers Cooperative and B^ack Concerned Citizens. These 

specially formed cooperatives represented three fairly populous/ but generally 

less affluent and less formally educated segments of the community. Contrast 

the three cooperatives which sought and obtained representation on the Board 

midway through PSP Vear 1* These were: Church Lay Groups, Community Clubs* 

and Educational Interest Group Cooperatives. Although they did not draw from 

* 

"ready made" constituencies, these groups maintained both high and stable 
attendance throughout the project. They tended to include relatively more 
affluent and mor* formally educated segments of the community. 

The patterns suggested by analysis of attendance over five years and of 
socio-economic characteristics of Board members in Year 4 and Vear 5 support 
this judgment* 

JUDGMENT t Citizen interest and involvement in the Board of Coopera- 
tives/ over the five years of PSP was a function of (1) the extent 
to which individual cooperatives were already part of an independent 
organized body* an$ (2) socio-economic characteristics of the members.* 

Discounting the student representative/ who was headed for college anyway, 
in Year 4 soven of the eight representatives of the BOC were college graduates; 
and in Year 5 all eight had a college "education/ six ot them in the post- 
graduate category* The comparable figures from the Year 4 Community Survey 
were 17 percent with college education in the community- at- large sample/ and 
10 percent in the parents' sample. Moreover/ if we estimate socio-economic 
standing from an approximation of the character and quality of residential 
area/ most of the Years 4 and 5 representatives lived in areas rated at highest 
socio-economic level (upper-middle income/ professional/ all white)*** 

It was not the case that the farming/ mill worker and black segments of 
the population Vere not welcome to attend or to be represented in proportion 



♦Support Materials, Tables BOC-1/ BOC-?, 

**The way these socio-economic areas in the community were determined is de- 
> scribed in EPRC Report on The Mew Instructional Environment in "ec >» 4 (1976) 
f and the areas are represented by shadings on maps ir» that report. 
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to their numbers. Indeed/ the current membership decried their absence. But 
the plain fact of the matt r is that they did not attend and had not been in 
regular attendance " depending on the speciiic group — for anywhere from 
two to four years. *^hus/ the Cooperatives Board clearly represented parts of 
the community better than others* and some parts not at all* 

Several factors tended to impede the Board's realization of representative 
membership, not the least of which was (1) retaining the interest of the less 
affluent, less educated segments of the community in a level of activity that 
was viewed by them as either irrelevant to their immediate interests or beyond 
their understanding, and (2) the difficulty of drawing from the unorganized 
ranks of the mill worker, black and farming segments of the community* 

JUDGMENT; The Cooperatives Board* in short, was largely upper middle 
class* because the stylet level and character of BOC activities were 
consistent with, and came to be dominated by, the upper middle-class 
orientation of its membership. 

In its desire to be representative of community concerns the Cooperatives 
Board operated against still another handicap; The vast majority of the 
community was unaware of its very existence* Of the 210 citizens constituting 
the community-at- large sample of the 1976 (year 4) Community Survey, only 29 
percent claimed to have even heard of the Board* Of the 238 patents questioned 
separately on this same survey/ only 36 percent indicated they had hearO of 
the Board* And most of these indicated b£sic lack of acquaintance with the 
Board's purposes and functions* The 1977 Parent Survey showed a slight 
improvement in this respect, with the level of parent awareness of th^ Board's 
existence rising to 41 percent (n-=346)* 

Thus* the concerns brought to the attention of the Board came from a 
limited segment of the community/ to the degree that they come at a* * It Lh 
plausible Lhat they r^ie mainly from indivi^unl ; *^rcr>---nt .it ivt>s 1 collc^i^s 
poers, friends, and neighbors* 
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The Nat ure of B O c Inv olvement_ in the ?SP 

PSP's self-report on the Cooperatives system during the first two ye.irs 
of the project suggests that it was no easy task to sustain interest and 
action through the Cooperatives. The judgment in the Continuation Application 
was that effectiveness variable. Pre-existing, fortr^l ly organized groups 
were thought to function best/ while others were "not fully operational" and 
did not have a regular meeting schedule. The writers cite a BOC member thus: 
M Even though they didn't seem productive at the time, the early meetings gave 
a number of people an opportunity to get a lot of things off th^lr chests, 11 
to which PSP adds the comment, "This was good and it helped lead to better 
and more open communication between parents and the administration." The 
document then proceeds to elaborate a large array of "projected activities" 
designed t*> improve the effectiveness of the Cooperatives and the BOC* The 
most striking feature of these is the extent to which responsibility for 
involving citizens was being heavily shouldered by the PSP as compared with 
the Board and its constituent cooperatives* 

This impression of low pressure from the community to become involved, 
and large initiatives falling to the local school system (=PSP) to get the 
BOC and the cooperatives functioning less sluggishly to attract community 
involvement, was confirmed by observation and interview investigations in 
Years 4 and 5- BOC members were increasingly active; however^ the intention 
that the cooperatives system through the BOC would be a mechanism for con* 
veying community concerns to PSP and vice versa, was only partially realized. 



FINDING: The BOC was able to only a limited extent to convey 
certain community concerns to psp admini3tration and to relay 
information about PSP to the grass roots community . The channels 
for attaining this objective were weak and did not reach intended 
effectiveness . 



*See PSP* Conti nuation Application , 1975, p. 14 
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The topics addressed by the Cooperatives Bnard and the concerns 
expressed b/ its members over the course of the project were diverse, and they 
varied in the level of intensity with which they were raised and examined. A 
study of Year 4 Board meetings illustrates the type of content of discussion.* 

Year 4_ meetings and acti vities .** Items discussed may be grouped in four 
categories: PSP communications, community concerns, BOC activities, ana pro* 
cedural items. Members/ additionally, had the opportunity at each meeting 
to report from their individual cooperatives. However, their relationship to 
their constituencies was somewhat tenuous in some cases, and in others more 
in the nature of information-giving than a two-way exchange. Thus inputs to 
the BOC from individual cooperatives by this reporting mechanism were minimal 
and sporadic. 

The prevalence of PSP inputs to BOC meetings and agendas reflects the 
initiatives of PSP presaged in the Continuation Application (Year 3) and it 
suggests in some measure the nature and type of communication flow between 
project administration and the Board--more often infcrmation flowing from PSP 
to BOC than an interchange involving major input to PSP from the Board. While 
some PSP presentations generated little and others somewhat more discussion* 
recorded observations suggest little in the way of extended or heated exchange 
over "burning issues' 1 . 

As Year 4 progressed/ more of the Board's agenda items fell in the com- 
munity concerns and BOC activities category. A state senator attended one 
meeting to clarify plans for reapportionment of the Greenville County School 
Board/ and at another the Board discussed the realignment of areas within the 
school district. However, records show no further pursuit of these questions 



*The study by Joseph Mercurio drew upon field notes/ recorded observations 
of meetings/ and review of BOC minutes. 

**Support Materials/ Table BOC-3. 
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by the BOC and no evidence to suggest that their discussions had any influence 
upon district policies. 

As to activities (action as distinct from discussion) in Year 4, these 
were associated with the Year 4 Community Survey and the organization of a 
spring "Town Meeting"* Board members were involved in various stages of the 
Survey from design/ to training/ to household interviewing, to sharing 
"results" and for some this represented considerable investment of time and 
effort* Similar involvement occurred in Year 5's Parent Survey which was 
primarily an initiative of external evaluators in cooperation with the internal 
evaluation team. In each case/ the survey was presented to the community as 
the Board's survey and they felt considerable "ownership" of it. 

The Town Meeting was organized by a small subcommittee of the Boai'd and 
focused on the recurring topic of "discipline in the schools"/ certainly an 
"issue" area- However, it is clear that the topic and a related survey 
(administered to some community members and project personnel) were promoted 
primarily by one very active member of the Board, based on the judgment that 
"discipline seemed a selling point 1 ' for the Town Meeting. In fact, audience 
attendance was far below expectations and the "discipline survey 1 ' antagonized 
some PSP personnel who expressed irritation at its negative thrust. The 
meeting was dominated by data-laden presentations nude by a "platform" panel 
and there was an absence of any real interchange between audience and PSP 
representatives ^ther than in a short and curtailed question sessxon at the 
close of the meeting, (Field notes) 

Analysis of B OC m i nu tes over five y ^rs (a total of 54 meetings) was 
undertaken as part of the effort to determine specifically what the Board did 
and what/ if any/ impact it had on PSP administration thinking* Contents of 
Minutes were analyzed by: 

-Category of item (related to BQC; to PSP ; to scho^lst 
to Communityi to the School District) 

-Initiator/presenter of item (PSP director; PSP staff member, 
BOC momber; others) 
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-Decision level (low, medium, high significance/impact*) 

-Information flow (PSP presentation to BOC; information 
requested of PSP by BOC; individual Cooperative reports; 
BOC Study/Committee reports; specific requests for infor- 
mation by individual cooperatl ;es) 

~BOC impact on PSP (items from PSP for BOC consideration/ 
action; BOC policy recommendations to PSP or District; 
PSP or District adoption of BOC recommendations) 

Analysis of the recorded occurrences by category and type support these 
findings: * 

FINDING: (1) Board members were concerned most with matters closest 
to "home"/ namely/ their own functioning and organization, and PSP/ 
school-related concerns. Concerns related to the community generally 
or, for that matter, the District did not enter prominently into the 
picture. 

FINDING; (2) The Board was increasingly used as a forum for dis- 
cussion between its representatives and the PSP staff. Members were 
exposed to a variety of presentations, whether at their ci-sri request 
or otherwise* 

The three consecutive PSP directors presented around a quarter of the items 
recorded and PSP staff members were increasingly involved in presentations over 
the years of the Project* While a larger proportion of items was initiated by 
Board members over time, observations at meetings in Years 4 and 5 suggest 
caution in equating quantity with quality or impact* Some of the PSP staff's 
appearances may have been at the Board's request? if so* this is masked by the 
minutes. Few requests for information from the Board to PSP are recorded over 
the years - 

FINDING: (3) The majority of the Board's "decisions" were 
essentially routine and of low impact* The five decisions judged 
to have relatively high potential impact involved implementing two 
town meetings, two community surveys, and one parent survey* 

Given the quality and character of the large majority of specific decisions 
recorded, it cannot be said that any of them appreciably affected either the 
operation of the PSP or the thinking of Project administration* Some might 



*Sce Table B0C~5* Suoport Materials t for frequencies of occurrence and 
explanation of the decision-level categories* 
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doubt the ^tual effects of the five decisions over the course of the Project, 
judged by the evaluation team to have *^d a relatively high potential impact 
on PSP. The Town Meetings were not heavily attended and did not appear to 
generate much involvement of the community in discission or debate. The 
community and parent surveys* however, did reach out through face-to-face 
household administration to systematic samples of the Greer population and the 
results vere utilized by staff at Project and school levels. 

FINDING: (4) The Board was, on balance, more a "listening" body than 
a questioning body* it kept interested and potentially more influ- 
ential citizens of the community infcrmed of the Project's activities „ 
On the other hand representatives' reports were, at best* only mini- 
mally expressive of the concerns of the constituent Cooperatives. 

The Minutes record 152 instances in which information (announcements, presen- 
tations) passed from Project to Board as against only i recorded instances in 
which information vas requested by PSP or Board members. Presentation of 
reports from constituent cooperatives vas sporadic (averaging slightly over 
tVsfO per meeting over time); in many cases, there were no reports. "The BOC 
representatives thus appeared to be left mainly to their ovn devices in rc-soect 
to the character and quality of their participation in the Board, suggesting 
that links between the parent board and constituent boards were, at best 
tenuous, at worst non-existent. The BOC reps thus stood as something of an 
in-group unto themselves" (Evaluator's report). 

FINDING: (5) The BOC did not function as a policy-making organ of 
the Project. It had minintal impact on p$p operation or administra- 
tion thinking beyond keeping the Project "honest" by asking questions „ 

Minutes of BOC meetings over five years yield a total of 28 instances in which 
the PSP referred to the Board for consideration or action and/ by and large, 
the kinds of roquests appearing in the record ox,'e perfunctory* Examples: a 
request for "Board members to provide Project staff with information about 
cooperatives' activities during Years 4 and 5" (Oct. 1974); a request for 
"the Board's reaction to a possible* community meeting involving t^e Director 
of Experimental Schools Program, along with oriu-x dignitaries" (May/ ! r ^3). 

Ovei the five years, the Board made a total of 11 officially recorded 
policy re, orjnondations to the TSP. Tramples; (1) that M the administration 
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should report to the Board on any new multi-age grouping plans for 1974-5 
(Feb. 1974); (2) that "in-service activities be planned to help teachers with 
the utilization of packets and other individualized materials" (S^t. 1974); 
(3) that M a Cooperatives Board Oommuni cations Committee be appointed to coor- 
dinate Board public relations" (Oct* 1975). t 

Although there are no recorded instances that any of the Board's policy 
recommendations were adopted/ this is misleading. We know/ for example/ that 
a Board Communications Committee was established. And, it is evident from the 
increase over time in the number of presentations to the Board by PSP staff 
that PS? was increasingly sensitive to ihe desire of the Board to be kept 
informed of the kind of things that the/ Project was "up to". 



Board membe rs ' assessments of effectiveness* Interviews with BOC members 
showed mixed estimations of the effectiveness of the Beard. Typical comments: 
"I don't think it's as effective as it could and ought to be* But it's on the 
road to becoming very effective. * .if /the schools and the people want it.-.. 11 
"It's better than what we had befor^* 'Cause before we had nothing!.*." r 'The 
channel is there for everyone in Greer. But you have to face the fact that 



it's not being used.*. the weakness, is that too many people don't know it 
exists. Part of that is apathy. */a : 
Greer." (Interviews 11-75 and ^"76) 



exists. Part of that is apathy, */.a lack of interest in what's going on in 



The tenor of comments iiv Year 4 interviews was ootimistic — a sense that 

/ 

the Board had potential as an effective vehicle for community involvement in 
school policy areas. By the end of the project much of the optimism had 
evaporated* There wer^expressions of disappointment that the Board had not 
met its original objectives/ repeated references to its unrepresentative 
makeup, doubts about' its future viability. Asked about the BOC in what turned 
out to be the las,t month of its life, one member responded: 

"I gu^ss my first feeling is I'm disappointed* I feel like 
overall, somehow, the makeup has varied so, particularly 
this year, where we have some members very willing and active, 
and some with no concept of the Board. .^* I don't think it's 
'been representative of the community..**" Asked if she felt 
the Board had made much impact on the project and on the 
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thinking of PSP administration, she offered; "Probably not." 
(Why?) "Could be because of the changes /in representatives 

and staff J- Dr. B was the third director - As for Dr. J 

/= district superintendent , his appearances at our Board 
meetings were very brief. It seemed when he needed us, liVe 
with the tax referendum, he'd be in a few minutes. Very 
seldom was he seeking our input." (Excerpt from interview 
6-77) 

The harsh realities of Year 5 included budgetary decisions of the Board 
of Trustees of the District (which had suffered defeat in a tax referendum) 
that meant the District would not be picking up costs of sustaining some 
elements of the PSP innovation in the Greer schools (paraprofessionals, for 
example). This occasioned much despondency and disenchantment in Greer. Yet, 
although Board members and tSP made submissions (Year 5) to the district soli- 
citing support for continuing programs, there is no record that the BOC had 
any impact on district decisions either then or earlier in its history. In 
fact, the records do not attest that the BOC gave sustained attention to the 
objective of "recommending policy governing education to the Board of 
Trustees". 

Nor do we find that the Board met other elements in the original state- 
ment of objectives. The "educational cooperatives" overall were judged by 
Board members and evaluators to be largely ineffective in meeting those 
objectives. Yet, the roots of difficulty lie perhaps more in the social 
history and environment than in the use of cooperatives and a cooperatives 
board as vehicles for community involvement in educational policy and action. 
Thus, one of the representatives to the Professional Liaison Committee of PSP 
comitiented; 

Whether the current structure /of boards/ is a viable one 
for this particular community, I don't know. There does 
not seem to be the interest from the community, after set- 
ting up all these avenues for community involvement, that 
the community itself claims to have wanted in the first 
place. The story I get is you could never get the Coops 
to deal with anything substantive. But then I don't see 
how you can expect these mill workers in Greer to suddenly 
run down to the Project with a long list of what they think 
they need, ...I guess I've always w ondered just how much 
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honest feeling there is for a need for community participation, 
And yet/ from what I've heard and s*en, I'm not sure the Pro- 
ject people haven't m^e sorva honest efforts to make it happen* 
Maybe there comes a time when you just have to admit that some- 
thing like that isn't wording, and isn'^ going to work, 
(Excerpt from inte^iew with PLC representative, October 2, 1975) 



Continuity? 

The core intention expressed in PSP plans for the 3oard of Coooeratives 
was that it should function as the prime mechanism for involving the lay com- 
munity in the decision-making process, It w^s designed as the hub of a system 
of cooperatives which would focus educational concerns and involvement of 
broadly based "grass roots' 1 segments of the Greer community* In essence/ we 
conclude that (a) this did not happen, and (b) it was probably unrealistic to 
expect that it would, The Board was not significantly involved in the PSP 
decisionmaking process, It was not effective in influencing policy decisions 
of the Project or the district administration* It was, however, effective as 
a legitimated forum for debate — listening, questioning, "keeping the project 
honest*'/ and sometimes reaching out into the community with information and 
genuine requests for input and feedback (as in the various surveys and town 
meetings) , 

Towards the end of PSP Year 4, changes were afoot in district structures 
for citizen participation in education concerns, In May 1976 the Board of 
Trustee approved a recommendation from the District's Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee that "-..the plan for Citizens Advisory Committees in use since 1970 
be discontinued in lieu of a new and different structure for greater efficiency 
to citizens of the community/ the school administration and the Board of 
Trustees- " 

The new structures called for a Citizens Advisory Committee to each 
school in the District *'to provide citizens of each school with meaningful 
participation and involvement in school/community affairs*' 1 in each area 
there would be a communications group composed of one member from each school 
council and the area group would meet at least twice a year with the Area 
Assistant Superintendent* Five representatives from each area group in the 
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district would meet at least once a year with the District Superintendent. 



The Superintendent volunteered (in interview with evaluators) that the 
idea for the change was Partly influenced by the concept of the PSP Coopera- 
tives Board* In essence* each school might be seen as having a cooperative* 
beginning with PSP Year 5, and representatives from the school committees 
would constitute a group somewhat like the BOC. The new structures were seen 
as rendering the PSP Board of Cooperatives redundant and it ceased to exist 
once the Project period ended** 

Notwithstanding our evaluation that the Board fell short of the intended 
levels of representation and influence on decisions and policies, we note that 
PSP area experience was considerable in public communications/ school-community 
relations, and citizen and parental involvement in the schools. It seemed 
likely, therefore, that the new school- and area-level councils could build 
upon that experience. Moreover, prima facie* they had the merits of (a) being 
part of the mainstream of district involvement mechanisms (which BOC was not), 
and tb) making individual schools the locus of "grassroots 11 inputs to area and 
district forums of discussion (which the cooperatives did not). As we show 
below, citizen (particularly parental) knowledge, interest, and engagement 
in schooling are greater when focused on specific schools* Such local 
knowledge and "involvement can become a more effective base for debate and 
action on education issues than opinions about schools in general. 



*Note that at the end of Year 5, PSP schools became part of a larger area 
group of around 20 schools, whose communities extended beyond the confines 
of Greer and the Greer community organizations which consituted the coopera- 
tives system. 
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D. KNOWLEDGE OF AND SATISFACTION WITH PSP SCHOOLS : 
INTENTIONS AMD STRATEGIES 



Aside from the Cooperatives and the Board of Cooperatives as mechanisms 
for channeling community input to the decision-making process, PSP had a 
broader concern with extending and deepening relationships between schools and 
the community, particularly parents. 



Problems in public relations and dissatisfaction with schools had been 
prevalent in the district before the advent of PSP. It was a time of some 
upheaval and disoension# particularly associated with desegregation compliance 
(see Chapter 1, Context). In 1972, the District Board of Trustees promulgated 
the following statement of general public relations policy* 

£11 personnel of The School District of Greenville County 
accept the responsibility of using every ethical approach 
in developing among the citizens of the community the 
greatest possible understanding and support for public 
education. The general public, as well as all professional 
personnel of the District, must have full access to infor- 
mation about the administration and operation of the schools 
if their involvement is to be meaningful, .responsible, and 
useful. Believing that the quality of education is deter- 
mined by public understanding and support and that effective 
communication requires the constant exchange of ideas, 
attitudes, and proposals, the District will use every pos- 
sible means to encourage interaction with the public in 
* providing the best educational program for every student in 

Greenville County* (GCSD Board of Trustees, Statement of 
Public Relations Policy, 1972) 

During the PSP planning phase, citizen groups had urged attention to 
"improving communications between all members of the educational community/ 1 
They identified several problems in the area of home-school relations. They 
thought that communication between administrators, teachers, parents and 
students were poor; that the schools were not sufficiently accountable tc* the 
community; that the community was not sufficiently involved in the learning 
process* And, as elsewhere, there was considerable citizen concern about 
"discipline" * tit is perhaps an indicator of the level of concern with dis- 
cipline that the onl y specific objective stated and assessed by PSP on 
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community/parental satisfaction related to improving perceptions of discipline 
in the schools**) Note that all of these concerns were raised before any 
changes were introduced in the schools by the Project* Given the highly inno- 
vative nature of the environment and practices introduced by PSP into Greer 
area schools* the PSP faced a particularly strong challenge in translating 
the district commitment to ''developing among the citizens of the community 
the greatest possible understanding and support for public education*" 

What were the strategies and tactics used t?y PSP to improve knowledge of 
PSP among community members and involve them more in the schools? As part of 
implementing the Instructional Process Model* the schools had responsibilities 
for home-school communication; and in the Staffing Model there were two posi- 
tions with specific responsibilities in the community relations area — the 
Community Agent and the Communications Specialist* 

The Continuation Application (1975) details a variety of methods used to 
promote home-school communication t includingt 

-Telephone contacts* letters to parents* news releases/ open houses, 
coffees* teas* 

-Programs initiated by the HOC* 

-High school expansion of out-of-school learning program* 

-Erin9ing parents into meetings of the lie and learning community 
teams* 

-Active PTA and Parent Advisory Councils (representatives from the 
latter for each school constituted the Educational Interests 
Cooperative) * 

-Involvement of paraprofessionals , parent volunteers, ai <3 other 
community members in the schools* 



*This was Product Objective #8:' "By May 1977 to increase to 50 percent the 
percentage of the lay community who perceive the c*?ncipline in the PSP as 
having improved during the life of the project as compared with 31 percent 
in 1§74*" The objective was not met — a PSP judgment based on responses to 
a single question in the 1974 and 1976 surveys. (See PSP Final Report * 
Sn* 21/ pp* 16-17) 
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-Advisor roles—particularly in middle and high schools and especially 
through the mechanism of par"tnt-teacher-stud*:.t conferences. 

-Copi-m;;.? ty Agent rok* -e.a., re-sutdonts with special needs, acting 
. as ombudsman, dealing wi conflict situations, coordinating 
community resources. 



Through the" Dissem. nation Program, organized by the Communications 
Specialist &f PSP, information about the Project was opread by various m^ans 
in Gr<*er, in Greenville County and, to some degree, to State and nation. 
Loca\ community a ivity included producing and showing numerous audio-visual 
pro^t^tab; producing, printing and dissetninatir7 publications on the Project 
(including newsletters, brochures, and a publication called The Open Line 
which was mailed four times a year to 9,500 Greer area families J 1 ; items in 
1o£m1 ne^papers and radio/TV stations. Moreover, the Projeo-t had a Communi- 
cation* Center which helped orient visitors to the project and its schools.* 

Because the philosophy, organization and educational processes involved 
in F&P differed considerably from traditional schooling (as fotind in Greer 
schools before the project ^nd within^the personal history of community mem- 
bets), the task of informing and involving and communicating with parents and 
communf ty merabers assumed particular importance. 

Assessi ng effect i venes s. Was the PSP effective in its efforts to injrove 
pareYit/community knowledge of and satisfaction with the PSP school5*-an 1 par- 
ticularly the new* instructional environment? The primary sources of da; to 
answer .those questions are two sample surveys conducted in the spring o* 
Year 4 and Year 5 {1976 and 197*?), supplemented by interviews with paren* 
cotf^jnity members ar»^ PSF staf". The prime source of data on parental 
involvemv -, knowledgcability and satisfaction by the end of the project is 
the Year 1 su. ,ey, with secondary support for findings and judgments coming 



*5ec TSP Finai Report, Section 16 (Dissemination) and Section 9, pp. 13-16 
(Homo-School Communication in the Process Model) for further information on 
PSP strategies* 
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from interview records and Year 4 survey data. 



E* PARENT INVOLVEMENT AND KNOWLEDGE 

OVERALL ^ T NDIfiG: Involvement in decision-making processes was very 
lowi invol "anient in wore general, largely non-decisional areas wa* 
substantial - 

In volvement i n Decision-Making 

Survey data" confirm the low level of involvement in the Board of Coopera- 
tives. The great majority of Greer citizens {though parents scored better 
than non-rparents in every respect) neither oarticipated in, nor availed them" 
selves of, nor were much f^are of the purposes of the Board. More than half 
of those surveyed had never heard of it (five questions Year 4 sur/ey; ten 
questions Year 5 survey) - 

At school level, wj th parents responding based on their relations with 
particular schools in which they had children, again the level of involvement 
in broad p^icy and decision ^reas was minimal, though the data are illumina- 
ting. Apked in Year 5 about whether they wanted to be involved in specific 

r 

J 



*Detailed accounts of the Year 4 survey methodology and analyses were provided 
to NTE in EFRC's reporc on The Hew Instructi onal En vironment .Year 4 , Ch. 6* 
Instruments and design notes are in NIE files. In brief: The surveys differed 
in response groups, overall focus, degree of specificity and utility of data. 
The 1976 survey used a parent sample and a community-at-large sample, and 
asked a set of general questions about schools in general* It had the advan- 
tage of comparability with some 1974 survey information, but it was not judged 
particularly helpful to the BOC (which co-sponsored it) or the schools? and 

^it was not incisive for external evaluation purposes. The 1977 Survey , in 
contrast, concentrated on parents, offered multiple indicators for specific* 
components of PSP, and required respondent -judgments to bs based upon experi- 
ence with a specific school, rather than with schools in general. 'Both sur- 
veys were administered by household interviews. 
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decision areas, the majority indicated that they did want to be involved in 
decisions affecting: what should happen in their child's school once PSE> is 
finished; zoning patterns affecting the school their child attends; and the 
subjects that their child gets to study. On the other hand/ the majority pre- 
ferred to leave to School staff questions of: choice of textbook^/ the wa V the 
school is run, the evaluation of teacher con«uetence, the nature of the report 
card system, and the way the child is taught the three R f s. However, a sizable 
minority of parents in each case would like to participate in meetings invol- 
ving decisions in those areas, There Was an even split on desire for Involve- 
ment in meetings about discipline policy (half would like to be involved; 
half would leave this to the school staff),* 

The large majority (over 90 porcent in each case) said they had neither 
been invited to nor, in fact, had attended any meetings affecting any of these 
broad policy or decision areas. Most teachers, on the same set of issues, 
felt that parents should have "some" though not "a lot" of influence; that the 
influence parents do have in these areas is? less than they should have;** and 
that (aside from 'discipline' and 'choice of subjects*^ there had not been'' 
much increase in parent influence on decision-making during the period of PSP* 

Field records in Years 4 and 5 Suggest that there Vas no push on the pa^t 
of parents to become more involved in the decision-making process--ptobably / 
we judge, because it had not been . the norm for this to be the case historically 
and because PSP adopted a genuine open-door policy which allowed individual 
concerns to be dealt with responsively (see below), Asked a ^ummative question 
in Year 5 about how much they felt they could influence the way their child's 
school is run, 71 percent of parents smapled (n=386) , said they had 'some 1 or 
'quite a bit' of influence, as against 20 percent who felt they had 'little 
or no 1 influence (with no nocable differences across schools). 



*Support Materials, Table P -9- 
**Support Materials/ Table E>^13, 
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FINDING; Parental involvement, conceived as input into broad 
decision-maling processes, whether generally or at school level, was 
minimal, but we judge that this was not a matter engendering much 
heat* 

The general picture from available records is that/ given an initial community/ 
parental say on the goals and concerns of education during the PSP planning 
period/ the translation of those goals into specifics and the strategies used 
to address them were left to the professionals* While Year 5 data suggest 
that parents would like somewhat more influence and involvement in decisions 
than they have/ there was little evidence of parental or citizen clamor to 
storm the gates of decision-making in schools or district; nor of PSP inter- 
preting "parental involvement" in terms of the, broad decision-making process* 
* 

Involvement in School Activities 

The picture is much improved when we look at parental involvement in 
general school activities — for example, PTA meetings/ teacher-parent con- 
ferences, open houses, etc* There was substantial outreach on the part of 
PSP schools and responsiveness from parents* Invitations opened the way to 
such less-traditional activities as parents visiting the school during the 
school <3ay to see at first hand how their child was being taught? and over a 
third of parents sampled had done such in- school observing* More than half 
said they had been invited to and had accept-ed invitations to talk with 
teachers/ attend PTA meetings, and attend open houses,* As devices for helping 
parents become informed about schooling/ the majority of parents favored 
talking with a teacher, visiting the school in session to learn about how 
their child is taught, talking with the Procjram Manager, and attending an open 
house — in that order,** 



^Support Materials/ Table P-14* 
**Supporb Materials/ Tabic P-16, 
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Of the various general communication strategies that the PSP schools and 
Communications Specialist used to inform citizens and parents/ those found 
most helpful by parents were clearly the ones offering the most immediate 
information about their own child's school performance (e.g., parent-teacher 
conferences) . The more distant the contact the less helpful it was perceived 
to However* over a quarter of the parents rated the radio station and 

local newspaper as "very helpful" and another quarter as "somewhat helpful" 
ways for schools to inform parents, reflecting a much higher than normal 
prevalence of school-specific items in the local media- Student word-of-mouth, 
incidently/ was rated as "very helpful" by only 25 percent of the parents and 
nine percent of teachers-** 

That parents felt welcome to visit the schools is affirmed in several 
sources. In Year 4, 82 percent of parents sampled (n-240) f^lt { t was either 
definitely or probably true that "citizens feel welcome to visit their schools? 
and only two teachers (n=168) said that parents were "not very welcome 1 ', with 
15 more suggesting "parents are not interested enough to come". 

Field records of interviews with staff and citizens/parents suggest a 
pervasive practical application of PSP's "philosophy of openness". From top 
to bottom, PSP staff wantad parents to feel welcome to visit their schools, to 
feel a part of the PSP* Some brief excerpts suggest the flavor of comments* 



-"They do feel welcome here. I've told them, you don't'even 
have to call* Just come and the teacher will talk to you 
as soon as she's free/ or I'll take her class so she can talk 
to you, or I'll be glad to talk to you myself--*" (Program 
Manager, School 3, 1-76) 

-"I've always felt parents were the most interested people in 
the world. Here they're given the opportunity* In other 
schools I've taught in, it used to give us the shudders if a 
parent came by* Here- I couldn't care if Dr* J (Superin- 
tendent) walked through the room, (Teacher, School A, 3-76) 



^Support Materials, Table P-16. 



**Support Materials, Tables P-17, P-18. 
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-"We had a bicentennial lunch a little while ago/ and we 
had so many parents come in that Mrs.*.., in charge of 
the cafeteria said; 'I don't know if I want to do that 
again'. That would not have happened five years ago." 
(Teacher/ School C, 11-75) 



-"One of the things J've appreciated about the project is 
that parents as well as the community can feel free to go 
into the school and observe. More so now than in the 
past* I feel welcome, I think our community as a whole 
has felt this**." ' (Mother/ 11-75) 



The sincerity of this open door pQliey_3_id bring about more quantitative 
and qualitative involvement of parents. Yet field records suggest that there 
were impediments to involving some parents even at the low level of getting 
them ji^t to visit the school; in particular, despite the efforts to make 
people feel welcome/ the school setting was perceived by some as an alien and 
even intimidating environment.* 

It was apparent/ however/ that parents generally felt welcome to go into 
their schools/ whether simply to become more aware of the kinds of things 
going on there/ or to bring a problem, a question/ or a suggestion to the 
attention of staff. Thoue who did this, very largely felt that the staff 
were responsive*** Only ten percent of those sampled said they had not been 
in their child's school during Year 5, 36 percent 1 au been there more than 
five times/ and 41 percent two to five times/ percentages being higher at 
elementary than secondary levels* In terms of direct personal contact between 
teachers and parents, staff data indicate that there was much less of this at 
Middle School than any other school — with over a third of the Middle School 
teachers stating that they had direct contact with less than a quarter of 



their students' parents in Year 5.*** 



*This it a general statement about schools and not about PSP. PSP did much 
better than most to make people welcome. Yet there were still those who 
felt uncomfortable in schools who talked more freely about their children 
and education in more "homey" environments. (Field nol.es) 

**Support Materials/ Table P-19. 

***Sapport Materials/ Tables P-21/ P-22. 
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OVERALL JUDGMENT: There was substantial quantitative and qualitative 
involvement of p$p parents with individual schools. The more personal 
and the closer the nature of the communication to "my child" concerns* 
the more effective it was perceived to be/ thus/ both parents a-id 
teachers rated teacher- pa rent conferences as the most effective 
mechanism for ^informing parents about their child's education. &H 
the outreach strategies adopted by PSP, however, were found to be 
at least "somewhat helpful 1 ' by the majority of parents. And the PSP 
did implement a genuine and pervasive "open door 1 ' policy which made 
parentst generally * feel welcome (if not always 'at home') in the 
schools. 



Parent Knowledge of the PSP 
Instructional Environment 

Responses to four general items in the Year 4 Community Survey suggested 
that although parents considered they knew more than non-parents about PSP, 
only one-fifth of all parents felt they knew M a lot" about the project; half 
felt they had more than just a little information, leaving about a third 
uninformed or knowing very little. In general/ as might be expected, teachers 
and students were cited as tha main source of information for parents, with 
friends, neighbors and school staff most frequently identified as the primary 
sources of information for non-parents- Only slightly more than half the 
parents and slightly less than half the non-parents felt they were getting 
enough information about the PSP—despite considerable efforts to communicate 
PSP to the public, and particularly to parents.* 

In Year 5, questions focused on parent experience with specific schools 
and in a survey section entitled "Educational Practices in the Greer Public 
Schools"/ parents were required to identify, for 11 different components of 
innovation in the instructional environment, which of two descriptions tone 
"traditional", one "open 11 ) most closely described the situation in the school 
that year. The eleven sets of descriptions (for elementary and middle schools) 



*Support Materials, Table P-23. 
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dealt with: 

1« Furniture arrangement 

2« Class size 

3, Multiple-grading 

4, Individualized texts/materials 
S« ^Paraprofessionals 

6, Team teaching 

7« student grouping (4 modes) 

8« Individual pacing of learning 

9, Student choice of materials/activities 

10, Self-directed learning 

11* Related Arts paraprofessionals 

Responses to these questions showed a generally high level of parental know- 
ledge of the character of the PSP instructional environment at the elementary 
and middle school levels/ A sizable majority identified the "correct" 
descriptors (i.e. , those reflecting PSP intended practice) in all but two items 
(both on student vs. teacher-directed learning) which are worth a short comment. 
Asked whether in their child's school 'students work some of the time most days 
without adults directing their activities' or 'Teachers direct student learning 
at all times', 41 percent chose the first description/ 44 percent the second. 
There was a similar split on whether: 'students can choose their learning 
activities some of the time most days* or 'Teachers choose all the materials 
and activities for students'- The split in parent perceptions of practice in 
their children's schools may* in part/ reflect the variable degree of learner 
autonomy in learning communities/ given the more teacher-directed type of 
individualization in some major program areas. In part/ too, both the per- 
ceptions and the actual practice reflect a parental and teacher bias, noted 
elsewhere/ toward feeling that teachers should have control of learning and 
behavior. 

Parents in the high school sanple were asked a similar type of question, 
using descriptors that dealt with six aspects of the high school instructional 
delivery system/ viz: 

1* Advisee groups 4, Small group study projects 

2« Short course system S- Study halls 

3, On-the-job vocational education 6, Who chooses courses of study 



*Suppprt Materials, Table p-24< 
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Survey results attest that high school parents, also* were ]argely knowledge- 
able about instructional practices in their children's school.* For only two 
of the eight schools were the percentages of 'don't know' responses of parents 
sizable: Elementary School F and the Middle School (23% and 21% composite 
'don't know' scores over eleven items): 

JUDGMENT: Parents appeared to know a good deal about specific 
features of the PSP instructional system and practices at all levels 
of schooling (survey data)* We judge that their level of knowledge 
was much higher than would be true of schools generally and that this 
was attributable to the extent of direct parental exposure to the 
schools and to PSP-generated information — plus the interest one might 
expect in schooling by parents when something new and different is 
being tried out with their children. 

Whatever combination of PSP strategies and parental interest and initia- 
tive may account for the good level of knowledge of most aspects of " the PSP 
environment, parent expressions of satisfaction and dissatisfaction which we 
will discuss next/ were based on reasonably sound knowledge base and hence we 
are inclined to place greater faith in their legitimacy. 

F. PARENT SATISFACTION WITH PSP SCHOOLS 

Satisfaction with Ma^or Features 
of the instructional Environment 

Using the same sets of descriptors as were employed to check parent know- 
ledgeability of the new instructional environment, parents were asked in Year 5 
which practice they would prefer in each case* if they were given the choice* 
In each set, the choice was between an "open" or innovative practice, and a 
traditional practice. The results show a general positive disposition to PSP 
instructional environment and practices, with some noteworthy patterns 
appearing when we look at the picture by school and by item. Tables 9 and 10 
offer a summary overview. 

Overall, the majority of parents show a preference for the PSP-style 
instructional environment over the traditional/ but they convey across che 
board a majority preference for teachers assuming full responsibility for 
directing student learning at all times. The majority would prefer not to 
have "students work some of the time most days without adults directing their 

*Support Materials* Table P-26. 
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TABLE 3: 



MAJORITY PREFERENCE OF ELEMENTARY /MIDDLE SCHOOL PARENTS 
FOR PSP (0) vs. TRADITIONAL (T) INSTRUCTIONAL ENVIRONMENT 
PSP YEAR 5, (n=2S0) 



Schools 



Majori ty 



o 



Focus of Item (abbreviated) 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


G 
Mir 


Preference 


1. 


Flexible furniture, and use of space 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(7/7) 


2. 


Double or larger vs. single size 
' class ' settings 


0 


0 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


(5/7) 


3. 


Mu It i ^grading vs. single grading 


0 


0 


T 


0 


0/T 


T 


T* 


0/T 


(50/50) 


4. 


Individualized texts and materials 


0 


0 


,0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(7/7) 


5 


V 3C VI ^/QL ayiVL C391VIIQlg XII LlU^ LI vl 1 


0 


0 


T 


T 


0 


0 


T 




(4/7) 


6. 


Team teaching vs. single teacher 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(7/7) 


7. 


Four learning modes vs. mostly single group 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(7/7) 


8. 


Individually paced learning/instruction 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(7/7) 


9. 


Some student vs. all teacher choice of 
materials/activities 


0 


0 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


(4/7) 




Some self "directed vs . all teacher~directed 
learning 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


(7/7) 


11. 


Related Arts daily by paras vs* weekly from 
specialists * 


0 


0 


T 


0/T 


T 


0 


(T)* 


0 


(3.5/6) 




Majority preference by school 
over 11 practices 


0 


0 


T 


0 


0 


0 


0/T 


PSP 


(5.5/7) 






10/11 


10/11 


6/11 


7.5/11 


6.5/11 


7/11 


5/10 


PSP/Open 
7/11 





*Note: Middle School had instruction from certified specialists 
throughout and thus did not have exposure to the innovative 
practice of using paraprof essionals . And Middle School did not 
practice multi-grading, though there is a future possibility. 
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TABLE 4; MAJORITY PREFERENCE OF HIGH SCHOOL PARENTS FOR PEP (o) vs. 
TRADITIONAL (T) INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES - PSP YEAR 5. 
(n=65. Percentages rounded) 



Item Preference 





(relating to) 


0 


vs. 


T % 


1* 


Advisee system 


0 


(89% 


to 


6%) 


2. 


Short course system 


0 


(52% 


to 


40%) 


3. 


On-the-job vocational education 


0 


(64% 


to 


29%) 


4. 


Student group initiated projects with advisors 


0 


(65% 


to 


25%) 


5. 


Study halls 


T 


(52% 


to 


43%) 


6. 


Student choice involved in what courses are offered 


0 


(89% 


to 


6%) 
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activities." (item #10, elementary/middle); and would prefer not to have 
"students choose their learning activities some of the time most days" (Item 
#9, elementary/middle). Thus, according to these indicators, the majority 
tended not to favor the devolution of "programmatic authority" when it reached 
down as far as letting students (or even paraprof essionals in the view of some) 
have more authority and responsibility in relation to learning choices. How- 
ever, we note that in this area of control/freedom/ while the majority opt for 
mote control, sizable minorities favor the more open practices (30% to 41% of 
all .elementary and middle school parent respondents). 

A school-by-school examination shows that five of the six elementary 
school parent groups expressed a majority preference for PSP (cpen) vs. tradi- 
tional (T) instructional approaches, with School A and B parents most strongly 
supportive* School C parents come out with a majority against the use of para* 
professionals in Related Arts (#11) or instruction (#5), reinforcing the 
pattern of parents in thi School C community wanting certified professional 
teachers to direct all learning* Middle school data show a similar pattern. 

FINDING; Parents of children in PSP schools generally indicated a 
relatively high level of knowledge and acceptance of most broad 
aspects of the changes that occurred in their children' s instruc- 
tional environment in PSP schools. At the same time most conveyed a 
preference for teachers to direct learning activity at all times. 

We turn now to some further data on specific aspects of parental satis- 
faction/dissatisfaction to fill in this broad picture* 
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Satisfaction with Specific 
^ Aspects of PSP Schools 

Parents were asked (Year 5), for each of 26 items, to rate their school 
(very good, OK, not very good, don T t know)- The data allow us to identify the 
areas of greatest satisfaction and those of least satisfaction by the end of 
the Project,* The top eight satisfaction areas were as follows, (Percents of 
the 346 parents rating the item T very good' are noted in parentheses). 

1. What the school does to make parents feel welcome to visit (64%) 

2< That students enjoy going to school (57%) 

3. The quality of equipment and facilities inside the school (53%) 

4. The way the program manager runs the school (52%) 

5. That students are interested in school (49%) 

6. The quality of the school building (48%) 

7. Improving the daily rate of student attendance (44%) 

8. The kind of textbooks used (44%) 

Parents thus seemed %o be saying that the schools had made both students 
and parents attracted to them; that they were pleased with the quality of the 
physical plant — inside ancl out* and that they were happy with the manner in 
which the program manager ran things. The general picture of satisfaction with 
school climate is supported by interview data conveying that parents felt their 
schools were doing a very good job of making schooling attractive to students. 
The following quotations from two parents and one non-parent are illustrative: 

-When I see children going to school and enjoying going, 
and I think of j the years I grew up when we utterly hated 
school t that says something. I think they 1 re much happier 
children on the whole, (Mother, interviewed 11-75) 

-Now* did you notice when you came up this street (black 
neighborhood) you didn T t see any children on.the street: 
here. This istnot because of pressure from parents to 
go to school. {They want to go to school. Before the 
project, you could see kids everywhere* any hour of the 
day* But you don T t see that any more* Don*t see a child 
nowhere* (Father, interviewed 11-75) 



9 
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*See Support Materials, ^?able p-30. Parents were regarded as being most 
satisfied about a particular item if the item had a "very good 1 ' rating from 
at least 40% parents anff no more than a 10% "not very good" rating* Parents j 
were viewed as least satisfied with a particular item if less than 40% gave 
it a "very good 1 * rating and more than 10% gave it a "not very good 1 ' rating* 



I 



-I think the project has come along* I'm really impressed. . * 
ki<3s more optimistic, show more pride* show more interest. 
This year especially, I have never /before/ seen ki<3s say 
willingly, 'I'll be glad when school opens.' This tells me 
that something has to be going on* (Clothing store operator 
interviewed, 11-75) 



/ 

/ 




f What were parents least satisfied with? In the set of 26 areas which were 
/rated, the top eight dissatisfaction areas were as follows* (Percentages of 
/ the 346-parents rating the school "not very good" are in parentheses*) 

1* That your child's class is about the right size for learning 

(23% neg* ) i 

2* The state of discipline in the school (20% negj 

3* The number of textbooks available for use by each child (19% negJ 

4 Teacher control over activities in the classroom (19% neg*) 

:>♦ The way students behave toward their teachers (17% neg*) 

6* The way/ the school deals with student misbehavior (16% neg*) 

7 + The way! black and white students get along together (12% neg*) 

8* The waj students behave toward one another in the school (11$ neg« ) 



In every case, the fiajority responses were positive (30%-39% rating the item 
'very good'; 53%-76% rating it either 'very good' or 'OK'), though these are 
items where a significant minority of parents were dissatisfied* The striking 
feature is that six of the eight items with which parents were least satisfied 
w^re specifically discipline related. This is not surprising on t\4o counts* 
First, 1976 and 1974 Community Surveys indicated a similar level of dissatis- 
faction with discipline and student behavior in Greer schools.* Secondly, 
"lack of discipline 1 ' had topped the list of major problems facing the public 
schools of the nation for the eighth time in the nine years up to 1977 when 
PSP ended.** 



*The question format and sampling procedures were different, making strict 
comparison invalid* The 1976 data are reported and interpreted in EPRC 
Final Report on the N ew ln stru ctipnal_Enyironment . in, Year ,4., (1976) * Ch* VI. 

** Ninth Annual G a llup Poll of the Publ i c's Attit ude Toward the P ublic Sc hools 
(1977). "Discipline" was__S-til}> the top problem in noils through 1979. 
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FINDING: While parents of PSP school children in Year 5 were 
clearly more satisfied with some aspects of the instructional environ- 
ment than others, survey results on the whole convey a fairly high 
Je^ei of satisfaction overall* Moreover* of those able to compare 
the environment in Year 5 with that before PSP (Year 0) , the majority 
rated multiple aspects of the schools as "better now" ♦ Overall, most 
parents were decidedly positive in their estimations of the effects 
of PSP. 



Comparison with pre-PSP + The data comparing PSP Year 5 to pre-PSP confirm 
the overall positive feelings of parents to project schools, /,any felt they 
could not make the comparison for the particular schools they were appraising 
(28%-56% "don't knows" by item of the 346 sampled).* Of those who did make a 
judgment, those saying "worse now" were a distinct minority* and more parents 
felt things were "better now" than said they were "about the same". Hence a 
positive picture. Most improved** aspects of Greer schooling since PSP were 
as follows. (Percents of total sample saying "better now" are in parentheses.) 

-The quality of equipment and facilities inside the school (42%) 
-That students are interested in school (36%) 
-Teaching to meet the needs of each individual scudent (36%) 
-How students are taught reading* writing* and math (36%) 
-That students enjoy going to school (35%) 

Least improved** aspects of Greer schooling since PSP (percents of total sample 
saying "worse now 11 ): 

-Teacher control over activities in the classroom (15% neg.) 

-The way students behave toward thoir teachers (13% neg.) 

-The state of discipline in the school (13% neg.) 

-The way the school controls student behavior (12% neg.) 

-That your child's class is about the right size for learning (12% neg* 

-The numbev of textbooks available for use by each child (10% neg.) 



f 

*Support Materials, Table P-31. Some respondents did not live in the area 
pre-P~P* Some did not have direct ore-PSP experience with the particular 
school they were a^ked to appraise and felt they did not know the school 
well enough at the time to offer a comparative judgment. 

** Most improved drea£ = items with at least 35% parents saying "better now' 1 
and less than 10% saying "worse now". Least imoroved areas = items with no 
more than 30% parents saying "better now" and 10% or more saying °worse now 11 * 
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We note again the relatively low percentages of negative judgments and the dis- 
ciplinary focus of the items that attracted thorn- It is worth emphasizing that 
among the most improved asoects of Greer schooling, according to jiarents, were : 
student interest in and enjoyment of schooling; individualized instruction; 
and the teaching of the three R's. 

Satisfac rion and "The Basics " 

O 

WTia t is "Basic" ? A focus on the "basics" as PSP parents viewed them was 
an important component of satisfaction assessment- The "Sack to Basics" move" 
ment was in full svring nationally by the end of PSP. And in Greer/ too* Year 4 
field notes suggested/ there were parents who shared ' >ncern about "basics". 
"I've visited the Middle School," said one mother/ "It's too casual. I'm 
pretty traditional, but they, ought to h3ve more of the old reading, writing 
and arithmetic. What worries me is they're not getting any thing. " (Inter- 
view, 1-76), "Getting anything" was often associated in interviewee comments 
with a return to schooling of earlier years/ heavily laced with law and order. 
Critical comments were peppered with phrases like "structured classrooms", 
"obedience"/ "good manners", "politeness"/ "resoect for elders", "respect for 
teachers". Thus "basic 1 ' referred not just to cognition but to behavior and 
was allied with concern about "discipline". 

While the war cry "Back to Basics" was being sounded abroad and its 
echoes heard in Greenville County* the PSP continued to promote the importance 
of the whole child — with the affective and psycho-motor domains and not just 
the cognitive seen in the PSP visic. as "basic"* Ihe holistic view was a 
reflection of the goals and objectives established by community involvement* 
Still, with the change in climate (tightened pursestrings and "Pack to Basics"), 
it seemed important to probe what parents viewed as "absolutely essential" 
(basic) to their child's education in Year 5. 

Parents were asked to rate each of the 14 major subjects/^reas in which 
the schools were involved as "absolutely essential", or "nice to have but not 
absolutely essential" or "not really necessary" (with the further ootion of 
"don f t know")* 
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above. Note , however, that unfavorable ratings are given by a small minority 
of respondents (3% to 11% by item). Taken with data on dissatisfaction with 
behavior and discipline, the possibility emerges that parents may judge a 
school as doing a "very good" or "OK" job in an area such as "responsible 
social behavior" (90% said so) and still be dissatisfied with student behavior 
(48% thought it was worse than when the parent was in school - see below). 

Additional Indicators of Parent Satisfaction 

To round out the questions asked in the Year 5 survey , most of which were 
rather specific and detailed, we asked parents for some broad judgments at the 
end of each household interview. Topics included; how hard children work; how 
PSP schools compared with those parents attended; whether parents -./ould prefer 
their child to attend a different school and, if so, why; whether the overall 
effects of PSP wene for better or for worse; and what they would like to see 
happen in their child's school next year (i.e., post-PS^)- The findings offer 
the last set of indicators of parental satisfaction, 

Qu est ion : Do you think your child is made to work too hard/not hard 
enough/about the right amount at X school? Question; Do you think 
your child gets too much/not enough/about the right amount of homework? 

FINDING: Most parents (61%) felt their child had to work "about the 
right amount" and most (53%) felt that their child had "about the 
right amount*' of homework. However r one third of the parents thought 
that their children were not made to work hard enough (33%) r and did 
not get enough homework (35%) , 

In talks with some parents over the course of PSP Years 4 and 5, they at 
times conveyed that they had worked harder and things were better at tho 

school they went to as a child. In an effort to solicit judgments rather than 
nostalgia, parents surveyed were asked to compare their child's school with 
the one they attended as a child on (a) teaching reading, writing and arith- 
metic, (b) students learning reading, writing and arithmetic, and (c) student 
behavior * 
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FINDING: Parents mostly felt that teaching as well as learning of 
the three R*s compared more than favorably with the school they had 
attended as a child* although around a quarter {22% teaching* 25% 
learning) thought they were worse. Most judged student behavior to 
be worse (48%), although one-fifth (20%) thought it was better.* 

The patterns of response variea by school. ^ School B parents clearly judged 
things overall as better in their, child's school than in the one they had 
attended, even in the controversial area of student behavior.** On x.he other 
hand/ 65% of Middle School parents surveyed said that student behavior was 
"worse now" than when they were in school; and/ as we shall see* this feeling 
was reflected in the broad judgments they recorded about the school in response 
to the remaining questions. 

Question : If you had the choice/ would you prefer to have your child 
attend a different school? 

FINDING t The large majority (79%) said "no** they tvould not prefer to 
send their child to a different school, A significant minority (19%) 
would like to be able to wake that change, and a somewhat smaller 
proportion {12%) gave as the reason* "unhappy with the kind of educa- 
tion child presently is getting at X School" >*** 

Once more, school-by-school data show that indicators of dissatisfaction are 
variable, with Middle School again standing out as a focus of discontent: a 
quarter of the parents surveyed for Middle School said they would prefer to 
have their child attend a different school because they were unhappy with 
education at the school. Thus, no matter what the levels of satisfaction with 
specifics of instruction or environment, a sizable grouo of parents would move 
their children out of Greer Middle School if they had the choice — begging/ of 
course, the issu* of whether eny other middle schools would be "better",** 1 ** 



*Support Materials, Table P-46. 

**Support Materials, Tabl^ P-47 

***Support Materials, Table P-49 

****Wr iter's hunch is that junior high and middle schools might tend to attract 
the greatest disenchantment inaicators wherever the schools are located. 
The hunch is based in part upon the perception that the young adolescent 
age group presents to both schools and parents the greatest challenge — 
associated with the complexities of that developmental stage in life. 
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Finally, two very general but telling questions about PSP as a whole. 

First/ Question *. In general, do you feel the Piedmont Schools Project has 
made a difference in the quality of education in "the Greer Public 
Schools for the better, for the worse* or that the Project has not 
made much difference one way or the other? 

Response : (n~346) 

PSP made a difference for the better 53% (pro) 

PSP made a difference for the worse 19% (con) 

PSP did not make much difference either way . . . . 8% 

{Don't know) (18%) 

Discounting those who felt they could not make the comparison, the large 
majority said that PSP had made a positive difference; yet once again we note 
d minority of about one-fifth of the surveyed parents whose judgment was 
negative.* 

Second, Question s "What woul<3 you like to see happen at X School when the 
Piedmont Schools Project ends this May?' 1 

Response : (n=346) I would like: 

i. To have school remain just as it is now, . . « 18% 

2 „ A few changes, but mostly as it is now « . . . 46% 64% (pxo) 

3. A lot of changes, so it operates more 

like a traditional school 22% 

4. Return completely to a traditional 

style operation . ^ . . 8%_ 30% (con) 

5. Don' L know/no opinion - 6% 

Resnoi^f s by school confirm the pattern of other data^ the most highly positive 
to the PSP instructional environment and delivery system are parent? u f School B 
(87%), school A (83%) and High school (73%)~-though we note that physically 
tut Hi^n School was a traditional plant. The most negative are Middle School 
U9% pro, 43% con) and School F (44% pro, 39% con).** 



*Support Materials, Table T-SO) ■ 
*+Supnort Materials, Table P-51). 
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GENt'RAL FINDING: On balance, more parents from each of the eight 
schools loan tmr** towards than away frow the PSP school instructional 
environment and delivery system, with individual school parent groups 
lying on a continuum from heavily favorable to the innovacion (A and 
B) , to reasonably favorable (by margins of two and three to one), to 
split into sizable factions preferring PSP or traditional (Middle 
and F) . 

G- CONTINUITY 

The design for PSP called for parent involvement in both decision making 
and in more traditional instruction-related activities. Throughout the five 
years of the project, parent participation in policy decisions or discussions 
about schooling was negligible. This situation was consonant with established 
community norms i while parents indicated that they felt they should have 
general influence an school and community-wide levels, they preferred in many 
situations to leave decisions affecting ediration in general to the school 
staff. Data on other types of involvement- however, present a picture of^ sub- 
stantial participation in staff-parent conferences, PTA meetings, and response 
to the open-doors policies of the schools- There is clear evidence that PSP 
schools exerted much effort, successfully, to make parents feel welcome in 
thj schools- including some types of direct involvement in settings of active 
instruction- 

This success in creating a climate of openness in the schools established 
a pattern of relationships considered likely to continue- Furthermore, to the 
degree that PSP parents become involved in district initiatives to promote 
multi-citizen advisory councils, they will bring a range of experiences perti- 
nent* for strengthening communication and interaction between home and school/ 
and between community and district* 

Perhaps more important, however, is the evidence of the high level of 
parent satisfaction with the new type of instructional environment introduced 
by PSP- The indicators of parent satisfaction with the performance of schools 
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in eleven b^sic subjects/areas and the perceptions that schooling was more 
enjoyable and interesting for Greer school children are clear. Despite some 
ambivalences about discipline, parents generally appeard to understand anci 
support the changes, This new level of parent knowledge and expectations 
suggested that conditionS-^ox-^siiatalning- the spirit and the style of the 
changes were present at the end of the Project, and would continue — given some 
degree of continuity in in-school operations. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

BEYOND PSP: OUTCOMES , TRANSFERENCE, CLOSING THE BOOKS 



General Note 

Chapter Seven was written by DR. MIRIAM CLASBY, based upon review of: 
(a) Level II Evaluation Substudy Report on Cog nitive and Affective A chieve- 
ment (Millman, 1978); (b) Level II Substudy Report on The Process and Effects 
of Transference (Kaplan, 1078); available records on the close-out of the 
Project, including relevant excerpts from PSP documents and Level II interview 
and survey data. 

The many issues involved in outcomes evaluation, Transference, and phasing 
out of Federal support cannot be fully addressed within the confines of the 
present document, though there, exists an array of information which. speaks to 
them from PS£> experience* This chapter seeks to give readers some general 
answers to the questions: "what about the test scores?", "tfow did the Transfer^ 
ence Program work out?" and "What was the situation when Federal funding stopped?" 

A. INTRODUCTION K 



A richly-financed five-year effort to implement a progxam for comrehen- 
sive change in a set of eight schools could reasonably be expected to generate 
outcomes beyond the life of the Project itself — outcomes emerging from the 
intentions for the enterprise* After reviewing the intended outcomes for PSP 
and summarising evidence on "product outcomes", this chapter examines data on 
fo. efforts to "spread the word" and to institutionalize PSP concepts in 
selected schools. The final section reviews conditions and activities influ- 
encing the continuity of PSP commitments in Greenville County School District. 

/ 



B* OUTCOMES 

Intentions * 

During the initial planning for PSP, organizers worked with a group of 
Greer citizens to frame the overall goal of the Project*; 



*See Appendix 2, for the full statement of Goals and Objectives, 1972. 
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To assist each child in the development of the resources 
needed to cope with life in a free and democratic society 
in such a way that he can participate in a useful and 
desirable capacity* appreciate his own role ~s well as the 
role of others, enjoy living, confidently meec the challenge 
of change, and willingly use his resources to do better than 
"just all right" in these endeavors. JPSP Proposal, 1972, p. 15J 

Eleven sub-goals were identified by Qreer citizens. Of these/ nine emphasized 
human development — assisting students in knowing themselves, appreciating others 
understanding freedom and its limitations, accepting responsibility for self and 
others, broadening ranges of experience, increasing awareness of the eauty and 
delicate balance of the physical world/ developing creative talents, seeing 
education as a continuous process, imaginatively meeting the needs of the future 
Two sub-goals fall within conventionally measured areas; learning basic skills 
of communication and mathematics and gaining a marketable skill or resources 
necessary for post-secondary education. 

The initial design for PSP identified three distinct processes intended to 
assure a "truly individualized educational program: for students in Project 
schools. The decision-making process included arrangements for input from the 
lay community, the professional community, and the^school community. The 
instructional process coiribined innovations in staffing patterns, classroom 
organization, management techniques, and instructional practices with programs 
in ten curricular areas. The evalua^jion procoss encompassed feedback on both 
process and product behavioral outcomes. 

Review of Process Outcomes 

. t 

Both the initial Project emphasis on buirian development ^nd the design 
emphasis on processes for restructuring an educational environment to improve 
the quality of life and learning in schools necessitated major attention to 
process outcomes. Preceding chapters have presented key findings on process 
outcomes associated with creating the new instructional environment (the major 
focus of evaluation), framed some judgments about successes and failures of 
specific components, and examined conditions supporting or constraining con- 
tinuity. Some of the broad findings and ju^gm^nts may be recalled here, in 
brief t 
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Implementation of the Learning Community concept in the schools (Ch. 3); 
With some variations by level of schooling* 

* The physical environment of most schools was changed* becoming ivore 
open in structure and flexible in use. 

Staffing patterns and relationships wara changed, involving some 
diffarentiation of function* teaming of teachers* and sharing of 
programmatic decision-making . 

Student relationships wera changed, particularly through patterns 
creatad by large open-space communities , multi-aging/grading , 
regroupings for instruction, and mainstreaming . 

Q The orientation to individualization and personalization in the 
instructional process was translated in varying degrees through 
programs and processes, including attention to learning modes, 
learning cycle, learning centers* and a prevailing philosophy of 
"openness" and "success orientation". 

Staff Development (ch* 4) ? 

° The PS? implemented a staff development process which, in general, 
had the planned characteristics of integration into Project life, 
individualization , continuity of exposure, and participatory planning . 
The quality of these characteristics varied over time. Nevertheless* 
staff development was a pervasive force in the Project, translated 
through formal activities and lass formal relationships and follow- 
through among staff* 

Q The process focused heavily upon teachers, was weakest at the level 
of building administrators and quasi-non-existent at other staffing 
levels. The overall thrust and strategy presaged in the Plan were 
seriously weakened by the elimination of the specific leadership 
position for Staff Support Services at the end of Year 1, a situation 
that began to be ramedied only in Year 4* 

0 The staff devalopment process evolved over the life of PSP and, though 
it varied in strength over time and in quality across schools, overall 
it did provide crucial support for innovation and was highly acclaimed 
by staff. 

Particioative Decision -Making in the School Community (Ch. 5); 

* PSP achieved its objective of "improving the Quantity and quality of 
involvament of the school community in the decision-making process" 
and established a process wherein "the persons most closely affected 
by decisions have an influence in making the decisions," There was 
variation among schools and over time and problems were encountered, 
but the overall level of implementation of the objective tvas high. 
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Community/Parental Involvement and Satisfaction* (Ch* 6) 

° The formal mechanism for professional community involvement (The 
Board of Directors/Professional Liaison Committee) was ineffective. 
It lacked sense of purpose and decision- or policy-making authority^ 

* The formal mechanism for lay ^cdmmunity involvement (The Board of 
Cooperatives) was not widely known or utilized by the commur^'ty at 
large as a channel for inputs to PSP policies and decisions* It did 
function well as a listening and questioning hody; and, in its 
assumption of responsibility for some tasks (notably major sui-voys) , 
it was an active body. 

* Th&re was substantial quantitative and qualitative involvement of 
PSP parents with individual schools, largely attributable to PSP 
"open doors" and communication policies. y : The ro$re personal and the 
closer the nature of communication to "my child" concerns, the more 
effective it was perceived to be, by both parents and staff* 

° The overwhelming majority of parents gave their schools job perfor- 
mance- rating on the teaching of eleven bzsic subjects /areas as either 
"very good" or "OK" . Performance in the three R's was rated highest 
of all and they rated "How students are taught reading, writing and 
math" among the most improved aspects of Greer schooling. 

° Overall, more parents from each school leaned towards the PSP environ* 
ment than away from it, with individual school parent groups lying on 
a continuuir from heavily favorable to the innovation (A, B, H) , to 
reasonably favorable (margins of 2 and 'S to 1) , th- split into sizable 
factions (Middle and F) . 



P roduct Obj ec tives 

To examine product outcomes, it is necessary first to review eight product 
objectives established in 1975 (PSP Years 2-3) to measure product outcomes. Two 
of these objectives—to increase the mean learning rate of students in basic 
skill areas and to decrease the percentage of students in two lowest categories 
of achievement — focused on cognitive skills- Two of the objectives- -to inn^ace 
self-concept of students in lowest categories and to increase positive *uH + .k!c3 



*Note that the indicators of community/parental satisfaction may be considered 
as related to process (creating a now and more favorable community environment 
for instruction) and as "product outcomes"--in the same sense that PSP identi- 
fied a moasure of public attitudes to disciolino as "product objective"* 
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towards selected progr jns, procedures and personnel "were attitudinal. Three 
objectives used measures of increased attendance, decreased dropout, and. dis- 
ciplinary suspensions as indirect evidence of attitudinal change. The final 
product objective set a product outcome for public involvement by measuring the 
increase in positive public attitudes towards discipline in PSP schools.. 

JUDGMENT: Given the discrepancy between PSP intentions for students . 
and the specification of product outcomes, the range and type of' 
information generated for product evaluation provides very limited 
evidence of the degree of success or failure in realizing original - 
PSP goals. 

This lack of fit is exacerbated by problems of instrumentation, data availability, 
and interpretation* Furthermore, data from various sources highlight ambiguity 
of the findings. 

Cognitive Outcomes 

Although Level I and Level II evaluators differed in methodology and 
interpretation, they agreed that standardized test scores provided no evidence 
that the Project contributed incrementally in bafeic skill areas. 

The PSP Final Report, Evaluation: Data and Interpretation , _ summarized 
findings on cognitive achievement for grades 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 as measured by 
the Stanford Achievement Test administered between May of 1974 and May 1977.*" 

The learning rates for the, total -population of PSP students ' / 
did not show any persistent patterns of growth* *. PSP was 
successful in moving students from the very low achievement 
levels into the middle ranges of achievement, but many J , 

J students who were in the very high ranges dropped in achieve- * 
ment into the middle- ranges, Consequently, tjie mean achieve^ 
ment levels did not Change appreciably, ' fPSP, P, 217 




*The report displayed total scores in three categories : . Reading Total r {including 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, word study skills); Mathematics (including ^ 
concepts, computation, applications); and English/Auditory (including spelling, 
language, and listening comprehension. )« _ ' 
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A*Level II evaluation substu<3y report/ Cognitive and Affective Achievement 
(Millman, 1978), provides a description and discussion of both the Stanford 
Achie\ement Test (SAT) and California Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) and a review 
of problems related to the quality of the test data (which/ for example, pre- 
cluded the possibility ot analysis by learning communities). The analysis of 
scores includes a comparison of PSP scores with non^PSP schools as well as an 
expectancy score analysis comparing actual test scores of elementary schools 
with scores expected on the basis of selected characteristics of the student 
population* The results reiterate the general tone of the Level I findings: 

FINDING [based on analysis of SAT and CTBS data]: Cross -sect ional * 
longitudinal and expectancy score analyses all gave the same result: 
there was no evidence that the Project i nor emen tally contributed to 
student cognitive achievement. fMillman, p. 38} 

In discussing the appropriateness of the instrumentation, Millman identic 
fied three serious limitations of the CTBS and SAT tests in the PSP context: 
They do not match local instructional objectives; they sacrifice subject matter 
representativeness to obtain maximum discrimination (itirms Lliat measure what 
schools emphasize most are often eliminated in favor of those which discriminate 
more among students); and they lack diagnostic capability (which limits the 
capacity of a school or district to take remedial action)* 

JUDGMENT: The use of CTBS and SAT as virtually* the sole criterion to 
judge student outcomes of the PSP is considered to be a most serious 
flaw in the PSP evaluation design* fMillman, p* 3] 

In pointing to the mismatch between tests and local instructional objectives/ 
he summarized data on student perceptions of the relevance of standardized 
tests* Student surveys in Years 4 and 5 asked students at elemejjmry, middle 
and high school levels: "Do standardized tQsts ^explanation given.? ask questions 
about things you have been taught in school?" Students at all three levels of 
schooling responded similarly: usually over half of the students felt that most 
of the questions on standardized tests were not about things they had been 
taught in school. Moreover, only 32*46% of K-8 students in PSP schools (with 
one exception) thought that most of the test it*m£ referred to what had been 
taught/ as compared with 54-66% in the con^parison schools. 
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FINDING: From the students' point of view, the content of the stan- 
dardized tests only partially matches what is taught in school. More- 
overt elementary and middle school students at PSP scnools perceived 
a greater gap between the content of testing ari teaching than their 
counterparts In non-PSP schools* fMillman, p* 7/ 



Data from teacher and pareat surveys underscore the difficulty of inter- 
preting test score findings in the PSP contexts When PSP teachers were asked 
(Year 4): "The standardized tests which my students take are a fair measure of 
the things I have taught them", 74% of all elementary teachers (93% in one school) 
responded "False"; 57% of middle and 40% of high school teachers responded 
"False"; and only 23% of the total PSP teacher population responded "True".* A 
more discriminating question in the Year 5 survey asked: "How well do stan- 
dardized tet>t results reflect student skills and learning in your learning com- 
munity in Reading, Math, Social Studies/ and Science?" In some subjects in some 
schools a good majority felt the test results reflected skills and learning 
"fairly well" (few said "very well"); but the percents of negative responses 
("not well") are sizable with greatest* dissatisfaction noted in Social Studies 
and L Science. ** As to parents, we have already noted that in Year 5 they regis- 
tered a high degree of satisfaction with the teaching of basic subjects and with 
student learning in those areas; and they identified "how students are taught 
reading, writing* and math" among the most improved aspects of Greer schooling* 



FINDING: Teachers, like students* perceived a gap between what 
standardized tests measured and what they taught. In some schools* 
in some subjects (reading and math more often) they felt test results 
reflected skills "fairly well"* And* test scores notwithstanding , 
parent data convey satisfaction with teaching of basic subjects and 
with student learning. 



Similar ambiguities emerge in discussing evidence related to affective outcomes* 



*See Support Materials r Table EV-1 
**See Support Materials, Table EV-2 
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Affective Outcomes 



The original PSP objective most relevant to the affective data set was: 
"To provide experiences for students and teachers designed to promote positive 
attitudes coward self, learning, and positive relationships with others." This 
objective was rendered more specific by stating that for the last four years o: 
the Project, the percentage of students giving positive responses to questions 
about self, school personnel, selectea programs, and operating procedures would 
increase by an average of 5% a ye*ar, 

FINDING: Changes in student affect from Project Years 2 and 3 to the 
final two years of the Project were as likely to be negative as posi- 
tive* No consistent pattern was noted* although the High School se&m*tf 
to emerge in a better light than the elementary schools, s^oi&e on the 
test of self concept did show some gains, but they were &een t-s 
jnore modest than those implied in the Level I Final Report* /Millman, 
P- 807 

Five instruments were used to measure affective outcomes and they yielded 
a range of information on student perceptions: The Piers-Harris Children's 
Self-Concept Scale; the Locus of Control Scale? and three soecially constructed 
survey questionnaires—Elenentary (Form I), Elementary (Form II), and Secondary 
Survey , 

Piers-Harris Sel J -Concept Scale offers an assessment of pupils' self- 
reported perceptions of themselves and the Locus of Control Scale a measure of 
the degree to whxjh students believe that events are caused by factors external 
to themselves. Both were administered during each of the five years of the 
Project, The PSP Pinal Report displayed findings longitudinally and interpreted 
the findings as showing great improvement in student sel J- Concept. Because the 
longitudinal data captured responses of students at different stages of matura- 
tion and in different school settings, the Millman substudy displayed the data 
cross-sectionally for both Fieis-Harris and Locus of Control Scales , comparing — 
not the same students at different grade levels, but sets of students in the 
same grade level two years apart. Changes were generally in a positive direction, 
although not so marked as presented in the PSP report. The Piers-Harris data 
showed differential gains among elementary schools* with School D registering 
dramatic increase and School F showing a loss over the Awo periods. 




Elementary Schoo] Su rvey Form I had nine items and was administered in 
alternate years to second and third grade students in PSP schools only. 



FINDING ; The second and third graders appeared to find their learning 
community a very happy place* to like their teachers* to be satisfied 
with themselves as students, and to like who they are. Modest increases 
in positive affect were noted in several instances. [Mi llman, pp. 52-54, 
and Table 20} 

Elementaiy School Survey — Form II (10 items) and the Seconda r y School 
Survey were administered to grades 4, 6, 8, and 10 in Year 2 and Year 4, and to 
grades 5, 9, and 11 in Year 3 and 5. Comparable data were collected for non-PSP 
comparison schools in Years 4 and 5 only. 

FINDINGS t {Millman, pp. 52-66, and Table 23] 

- Thv PSP objective of a 5% per annum improvement in studen t attitudes 
towards school in general was not met at elementary and middle school 
levels, but students gave roughly the same ratings as their contem- 
poraries in non-PSP comparison schools. At the high school level, 
the situation improves dramatically, with students finding the school 
more interesting, better organized, more worthwhile, and so forth? 
and PSP High School was clearly more favorably perceived by its 
students than was the comparison school* 

- Data on student attitudes toward specific school subjects showed more 
positive responses for elementary grade compared with secondary, 
although readir^ enjoyed a snore favorable response at secondary 
school level than other subjects. In 8 of 10 comparisons, PSP stu- 
dents rated the subjects as being more interesting than non-PSP 
students . 

- rtems dealing with attitudes towards student cofltroi showed less 
positive r&tings by elementary students at the end of the Project, 
but more positive ratings by High school students. 

- Data on a ttitudes toward school personnel showed that a majority of 
students felt positively about their teachers and program managers, 
and responses were relatively stable over time. 



Many items in f-he Elementary (Form II) and Secondary Surveys were targeted 
to special features of PSP and measure opinions about aspects of school over 
which the Project had control. However^ analysis of the affective data is 
plagued by problems associated with some of the instruments used, incompleteness 
of data, and the fact that no baseline data exist for a pre-PSP comparison of 
student affect, Amlagain/ other information hints at complexities not addressed 
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in the formal evaluation report.* 



The Year 5 Teacher Survey solicited teacher perceptions of non-cogrjitive 
outcome* for students in Year 5 jnd as compared with the first two years of the 
Project. 

FINDING* Teacher ratings of student self-esteem were positive at all 
levels/ being greatest at elementary level in year 5 (11% of teachers 
judged it "very good"). And 66% to 82% of teachers by level said 
Year 5 self-esteem was "better now" than in years 1 and 2. 

Other Teacher Survey data indicate teacher perceptions that students gained in 
interactional capabilities* For example, responding to items on the amount of 
student-teacher interaction and students 1 ability to interact with teachers , 
between 63% and 80% of teachers by level judged Year 5 'better 1 ' than Years 1 
and 2 with none making a negative comparison, 

Additional indirect measures or student affect associated with PSP 
objectives for attendance, dropout, and suspension^-, all showed positive change, 
but even the^e results are not clearcut: 

JUDGMENTS * [Millman, pp r 76-78] 

- Improvement in attendance' was difficult to achieve because all 
schools began averaging between 91% (for High school) and 93% (for . 
elementary schools) --although High School attendance did Improve by 
2.5% over the life of the Project. 

- Interpretation of a decrease in the dropout rate is problematic 
because of changes in state attendance laws and changes in District 
procedures which altered the definition of dropout. 

- The decrease in number of suspensions at the elementary and middle 
schools has to be interpreted cautiously because of alternate 
explanations for the phenomenon related to changes in administrative 
practice. 



*For example, the comparison schools had somewhat different population charac- 
teristics than those of PSP schools t and they included a school that was part 
of the PSP Transference Program ana another with a history of innovation. 
There are* moreover, interview and further survey data which broaden the base 
for interpretation, while not eroding the careful analysis presented in the 
Millman report. 
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The final indicator included in the product measures was a measure of 
public perception of discipline in PSP schools between Year 2 and Year 5. An 
item included in Community Surveys administered to a stratified random sample 
of lay persons in the PSP attendance area in Year 2 and Year 4 indicated a 
decline in positive responses concerning discipline in elementary schools and 
no change in percentage of positive responses for middle or high school. These 
responses to a single item, however, should be compared with data on parent 
knowledge of and satisfaction with PSP reported in Chapter Six which affirmed a 
high level of satisfaction w\th PSP despite persistent concerns about discipline. 

e; THE TRANSFERENCE PROGRAM 

The absence of clearcut statistical evidence of impact on student perfor- 
mance proved no deterrent to efforts to communicate information on the processes 
of change developed by PSP. A ran^e of public information/relations activities* 
workshops and conferences were designed to disseminate information on the Pro- 
ject experience to professionals and the public at District, State and national 
levels. Two special dissemination conferences were conducted during the last 
year of PSP: a one-day "drive-in" for South Carolina School District adminis- 
trators and a national three-day conference for out-of-state educators (drawing 
abcut 50 and 75 persons^ each)* A more focused effort to introduce PSP to Green- 
ville County schools was designated as t^e PSP ^Transference Program. 

Intentions 

The original proposal to SOE for an Experimental Schools Project was 
generated within a school system committed "to educational change and the Project 
itself was envisioned as a way to trigger such change* intentions in this 
regard, however, were no more than a general statement in the original proposal/ 
plan, expressed thus on the first page, in the context of describing the general 
setting for the PSP: 

The Piedmont Schools Project is an. effort designed to bring 
about planned, systematic, and comprehensive change in the 
existing educational programs of the School District of 

2Tq ■ 



Greenville County* A segment of the school district/ the 
Greer area/ has been selected for the testing of this 
design — a design which will be constantly evaluated and 
components of which will be adapted and translated into 
educational programs in the rest of the school district, 
/PSP Proposal/ 1972/ p. 1) 



The document contains no further reference suggesting when or how the "trans- 
lation" would occur/ and we note that it refers to "components" being adapted 
and translated/ and not to the comprehensive change which was "the PSP innova- 
tion" being diffused* 

The whole of the planning process for PSP and at least the first two 
years of PSP incrementation focused only upon the Greer schools, with deliberate 
efforts to constrain the amount and type of visiting from other District schools 
'.This policy established the image of the pSP schools as a "living laboratory for 
testing new structures, relationships/ methods/ and curricula 11 (p* 103)/ as 
Project personnel concentrated energies on implementing complex and demanding 
change/ Thus/ systematic diffusion was not an integral part of the original 
PSP design. Rather/ it was an understanding/ a general expression of intent/ 
until some features of the situation by Year 3 impelled detailed planning of 
what became known as the "Transference Program"* 

Pressures to spell out a commitment for the spread of innovative practice 
and to design and implement a plan of action came from inside and outside the 
District* During the painful and protracted negotiation resulting in the 
Continuation Application (which took months of time and physical and emotional 
energy to complete), NIL pressed hard for a program design for sharing the inno- 
vation. At the same time/ there were convergent pressures and stimulus within 
the District* One element in the situation was some discontent and jealousy 
outside Greer over the relative riches and privileges of PSP schools and the 
notion that somehow these sfiould be shared. More positively/ during Project 
Year 2 the District's Board of Trustees adopted a set of 16 goals as a basis 
for comprehensive educational improvement* Every school in the District was 
required to design and/or implement programs which would better meet individual 
needs as well as District commitments. 
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In the context of the District's policies on individualization and educa- 
tional improvement, FSP was intended to play "a vital role in overall educational 
renewal" . As expressed in the Continuation Application , the intentions were as 
follows: 

1- Most importantly, approximately one-third of the schools 
in the District will become directly involved in trans- 
ference of the Piedmont Schools model by Year 5. 

2. Other schools will submit written proposals to the dis- 
trict administration for alternative methods of educa- 
tional improvement. PSP representatives will be involved 
in review of proposalfi^^nd make recommendations as appro- 
priate to ensure comprehensive rather than piecemeal 
improvement. 

3. Other schools will develop extensive inservice plans for 
improving staff competencies and instructional outcomes - 
The PSP staff will not only participate in the review of 
these plans but also serve as resource consultants in the 
implementation process. 

In summary, the Piedmont Schools Project will influence alj 
avenuss cf educational renewal in. the District with the most 
direct impact coming through" transference activities..-. 
/ ^Continuation Application , 1975", p. 2047 

The Transference Program was thus viewed* as the cornerstone of PSP involvement 
in district-wide agendas to improve educational practice. 

Strategy Design 

The process of diffused implementation of PSP concepts and practices began 
during the third year of PSP. The District and PSP devised a plan to involve 34 
(approximately one-third) of the system's non-PSP schools in the Transference 
Program during the final three years of the Project. The design involved four 
phases: Selection, Information, Implementation, and Continuation — the last three 
each taking one year. 

The Selection phase' described in the original plan laid out a procedure 
for selecting "transference schools" for each of the three years, a different 
set being selected esch year. As a first step in the process, the total 
faculty of each nominated school would vote on whether the school should be 
included in the Transference Program. Schools consenting to participate in this 
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way were then tc be ranked by PSP ana District administrators on the basis of 
the following criteria.* 

- evidence of good community interest in the schooli 

- evidence of prior utilization of resources available to schools; * 

- willingness to consider moving toward an "open" philosophy of 
education; 

- quality of instructional and administrative" staff; and 

- condition and* design of the physical facility* 

Once selected, school personnel were to participate in a one-year Infor^ 
roatdon Phase designed to familiarize them with the PSP model and its implica- 
tions for educational change* After this- exposure, school staffs would then 
vote on whether to continue as pilot schools or to withdraw from the program* 
Those choosing to remain in the program were offered a two-year cycle of acti~ 
vities: the Implementation Phase included activities to facilitate actual 
adoption of PSP components t while the-final year Continuation Phase emphasized 
on-going support for implementing selected .concepts and practices in the indi- 
vidual schools* 

Transference activities * A major decision was made at the outset which 
substantially affected the character and effectiveness of the Transference 
.Program* It was determined that .the Transference Program would restrict itself 
to aspects of PSP .that could be replicated with little or no direct financial ■ 
cost to the District or the transference Schools* Very small amounts of Federal 
and local funds were allocated for direct support to transference schools 
implementing- PSP concepts or practices* (The total amount of PSP funds spent 
for the transference component was $243,000- or 3.9% of the total $6.2 million 
granted to the District by the Federal government* Those funds were spent pri- 
marily on substitute teachers 1 pay, stipends, materials, and equipment.) 

Consequently- the Transference Program's emphasis was confined to the 
demonstration and replication of the following ten "low cost" concepts or 
practic^s^from the PSP* 
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Figure 11 

COMPONENTS OF PSP INCLUDED IN THE TRANSFERENCE PROGRAM 



* Instructional Improvement Committee : A committee composed of the princi- 
pal, the learning community coordinators and sometimes other key persons 
in the school which meets on a regular basis to make decisions regarding 
instructional matters related to more than one learning community* 

* Team planning : Two or more teachers meet regularly to share ideas and 
jointly plan a learning program for students. 

o Learning communities : Learning environments where two or more teachers 
share the responsibility of planning and implementing the learning pro- 
gram of individualized instruction. 

o Facility/furniture/space redeployment : Changing the physical qualities 
of the learning environment in order to facilitate a program of indivi- 
dualized instruction. 

* Learning modes : A set of four ways of grouping students for instruction 
to facilitate their achievement of learning objectives: a) a large group 
for presentation of material, b) small group for discussion or to teach 
a specific skill, c) one-to-one {student-to-3tudent, student-to-parapro- 
fessional, student-to-teacher, student-to-volunteer) used primarily for 
follow-up instruction or for student research, and d) independent work. 

o Learning center s t Designated resource areas intended for the enrichment 
or extension of previously introduced concepts which are organized around 
a specified objective and contain materials and/or equipment which stu- 
dents can , use independently. 

o " Learning cycles : A four-step process which helps teachers move students 
through the learning program in a way that considers every individual. 
The four steps include; a) establishing specific learning objectives^ b) 
pre-assessing to determine objectives already mastered, c) providing a 
variety of activities to .achieve the objectives , and d) post-assessing to 
determine the amount of learning which took place* 

o Success orientation practices : Capitalizing on student strengths, 

offering students. opportunities that ensure progress rather than continual 
.failure, helping students assume responsibility for their own behavior and 
learning, emphasis on human development and positive self-concept for 
students and teachers* 

o Student involvement ; Giving students opportunities in keeping with &heir 
ability and maturity: a) to be involved in determining their learning 
objectives and learning activities, and b) to influence, When appropriate, 
decisions regarding the operation of the school* 

o Community involvement * Keeping members' of the community informed of £nd 
actively involved in influencing the policies and goals of the educational 
system. 
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Thofa* aspects of PSP not included in the Program (primarily because of cost fac- 
tors) involved specialized roles; facilitator of operations* resource coordina* 
tors, and paraprofessionals. Because of District plans to develop local School 
Advisory Councils* the PSP structure for the Educational Cooperatives Board was 
also largely ignored/* The ten components* however* encompassed key features 
of the PSP instructional environment including priorities for personalization/ 
individualization of instruction and for participatory decision-making within 
the schools. 

Implementation of Transference-Participation 

Selection and voting . The process for selecting the ten schools to parti- 
cipate in the initial year of transference activities deviated from the original 
plan: schools which had responded to the District program for school improvement 
by producing strong plans were identified as participating pilot schools. The 
first selection process* therfore* differed significantly from the voluntary 
process Implemented with the second and third pilot groups. This variation 
takes on additional meaning in light of the plan for on-go^ng self-selection 
which allowed participating schools to continue or withdraw after the Information 
Phase. 

During the three-year period* a total of 34 schools participated in the 
one-year Information Phase. Of the 34 schools* 22 decided by majority vote to 
engage in succeeding phases of the Program. Table T-2 displays the phases and 
numbers of schools involved from the spring of year 2 through the end of PSP 
year 5. - 



*Recall* however, the Superintendent's statement that the BOC model was influ- 
ential in designing the structure of the network of Councils, with local 
citizen groups sending representatives to an area level council* 

o 
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Figure 12 



PHASES OF THE PSP TRANSFERENCE PROCESS AND NUMBERS 
OF SCHOOLS INVOLVED THROUGH PSP YEAR 5 



Phase 


FV '74 
Year 2 


FV '75 
Year 3 


FV '76 
Vear 4 


FV '77 
Vear 5 


Selection 


Group 
I (10) 


Group 
II (12) 


Group 
III (12) 




Information 




Group 
I (10) 


Group 
II (12) 


Group 
III "(12) 


Implementation 






Group 
I (5) 


Group 
II U> 


Continuation 








Group 
I (5) 



The ten schools mandated to. participate as the first pilot schools 
included eight, elementary schools, a miudle school, and a high school-. At the 
end of the information Phase, five elementary schools voted to continue through 
the next two phases. In Group 11, four schools (three elementary and one middle) 
from a total of twelve chose to continue. The twelve schools in Group III had 
just arrived at the decision point at the termination of PSP, 

A Level II evaluation sub-study, The Process and Effects of Transference 
(Kaplan, 1978) drew on District documents and field interviews to detail cOnv- 
plexities of the process' of identifying and, selecting pilot schools as well as 
to probe some of the conditions influencing decisions not to continue. Despite 
the potential for negative effects from mandating participation for the first 
pilot group, teachers in 16 schools nominated for Group ii voted overwhelmingly 
after £n introductory seminar to take part in the Information Phase and twelve 
Were then designated as pilot schools* The array of factors influencing con- 
tinuation decisions can be illustrated by situations pertinent to Group I 
pilot schools* Faculty of one elementary school/ for example/ wanted to parti- 
cipate, but set some conditions (such as in~school rather than after-school 
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planning time) which could not be met* The transference high school faculty 
also voted to continue participation, but the school was dropped from formal 
involvement by a decision of Transference administrators in favor of a more 
direct and informal relationship with Greer High School focused on the facijlty- 
advisor role* x 

FINDING AND JUDGMENTt Of the 34 schools involved in the Transference 
Program, 22 could have completed two or three years of the program by 
PSP Year 5. of these* 12 discontinued after the Information rear. 
Multiple factors influenced the decisions and we judge that no simple 
conclusions can be drawn from mere enumeration of schools following 
through the total Transference process* 

Activities and activity participation . Approximately fifty diverse 
activities, adapted to distinct phase3 of transference, were designed for pilot 
school personnel — some appropriate to specific role groups such as principals 
or learning Community Coordinators, others open to all school staff* 

The year-long Information Phase included exposure to the overall PSP con- 
cept and an introduction to the range of associated activities through a 
variety of experiences: 

- orientation workshops. ^ r 

- "Student for a Day" experiences (exposing participants to four 
^ learning erodes) 

- visitations to PSP schools for pilo^ftfculty and students 

- meetings with the Board of Cooperatives 

- one-to-one interactions with PSP teachers 

A "Depth of Understanding' 1 scale provided a pre- and post-activity measure of 
participants* grasp of the concept and its components* 

The second year Continuation Phase offered more focused experiences; 

- workshops (designated by PSP) on learning Community and Coordinator 
Role; "We Agree" experiences? Instructional Improvement Committee; 
Home-school Communications; Main*treamingf and Open Classroom Designs. 

- university course oh Comprehensive Change 
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- in-service program on the teacher-advisor role 

- visitations to PSP schools focused on learning communities and u * 
planning periods { - t ' ^ m a 

- on-site consultation at the pilot schools (100 days) by resource 
coordinators and other personnel, * - - . J-^ : 

At the end of the year* pilot" school personnel identified 'their^specif ic ir\- 
service needs for the following year. m r . * , * ■ 

■ . ' ■* ' * * * • " 

Activities for the Implementation Phase Continued in a, similar pattern* 
but with more emphasis on participant identification of "needs". * , , 

- workshops on Team Planning;, Multi-age Groups ?* Community Involvement, 
related to Multi-age Grouping, etc. - / " 

- visitations to PSP" schools * * . 

- on-site consultations at pilot schools ' " <; : " - * , 

- ' - » O 

In addition, the/PSP Summer Demonstration School {Year 4) of fered- an opportunity 

for elementary and middle.school personnel to engage in practicum experiences 

related to PSP* ' r " ' - * 

■ . . , ■ ' . . * 

FINDINGz The ievel o.f participation in transference activities I>y 
personnel .in pilot s&ftools did not appear, to i>e associated with 
decisions to f continue or *no't to continue in the Transference Pro-am, 



The Transference sub-study ^r'ew on information from two surveys of parti- 
cipants from pilot schools {Years 4 and 5) as well as one-to-one and group 
interviews* Self-reports by participants indicated that four activities 
attracted the highest percentage of pilot school participants: PSP visitations, 
on-site consultations/presentations; orientation sessions i and (t gtuj3ent for a 
Day" workshops* Furthermore, activities which of fered the most direct exposure 
to PSP operations (visitations to PSP schools and "Student for a Day" workshops) 
and "We Agree" workshops emphasizing participatory decision-making received 
strongest ratings as *!most worthwhile" (Section IV, pp, 47-79), Analyses com- 
paring schools moving to the Continuation Phase with those withdrawing from the 
Transference Program, however, founii very little difference between the groups 
of schools in term of degree of participation in activities {Table 4-3, p r '68) 

During the Information Phase activities, the ten concepts or practices of 
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PSP identified as part of the Transference Program were introduced or demon- 
strated to pilot school personnel* 

FINDING* In year 4, participants reported that seven of the ten con- 
cepts/practices were already in use by at least 40% of the staff in 
the 13 schools which did not elect to continue after their first year 
in the Transference Program* *~ 

In other vjor^p, the "new" concepts or methods were asserted by pilot school 

staft co already be in place, prior to their involvement in the Transference 

Program* Votes to continue or withdraw from the program, therefore, seemed to 

reflect not simply a response to the substance of the PSP innovation, but to 

the appropriateness of participation in such a program for particular schools* 

JUDGMENT t Twu of the greatest weaknesses of the experiment were (1) 
the neglect to ascertain which adtivities and concepts were, i n fact/ 
already under way in the proposed transference schools and classrooms 
prior to their inclusion; and (2) the failure to assess participating 
school staffs' perceptions of specific needs for p$p and other inno- 
vations prior to the PSP, the Transference Program^s initiation, or both* 

Adopt ton/Adaptation 

By the end of PSP Year 5, five schools had completed the Continuation 
Phase (the full three-year cycle of Transference) and four had completed the 
Implementation Phase (two of the three years of the Program)* i n Year 5 these 
staff and staff i n schools that had voted tc discontinue were surveyed con" 
cerning whether the ten concepts/practices (noted in Figure 10, above) were in 
use in their schools and, if so, to what extent their use was attributed to 
the Transference Program* The comparative responses are instructive (expressed 
as percentages of responding teachers)* 

Levels of use of half of the practices were itigh across all groups of 
schools, with the Discontinuing group having the slightly lower percents in 
ea£h case; 

Learning Centers (94%-99%) Community Involvement (83%-89%} 

Success Orientation (94%-97%) Student Involvement (75%-81%) 

Learning Modes (85%-95%) 

Levels o£ use of the remaining five practices were distinctly higher in the 
groups completing the two- and three-year cycle as compared with those 
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discontinuing after the first year* (Percents of 3-year first, 2-yea.c second, 
di scon tinging third) 

- Learning Cycle * (84%-79%-70%) 

Facility Redeployment (88%-89%-61%) 

IIC (92%-63%-28%) 

Team Planning (79%-82%-37%) 

Learning Community (59%-76%-28%) 

To what extent was the Transference Program the impetus for these practices? 

FINDINGS: 

- By the end of PSP Year 5, there were five practices which a third or 
I 1 more of the staff of Continuation (final) Phase schools said were 

"in use as a result of" the Transference Program* They were,** (a) 
Creation of an Instructional Improvement Committee (74% + 16%) ; (h) 
Learning Communities (43% + 14%) ; Facilities Redeployment (32% + 41%); 
Team Planning (32% + 41%) ; Learning trades (32% +^66%) », 

- tStaff of schools in the Implementation fsecondJ Phase reported 
relatively high levels (from 30% to 65%) of each of the ten practices 
as "already in use but strengthened by Transference"* 

The extent of prior use of practices (particularly associated with indivi- 
dualization of instruction) * however r confounds efforts to assess the impact of 
the + Transference Program* Year 5 survey data from 229 participants suggest some 
variations across schools in terms of prior experience: 

- Instructional Improvement Committee ; 74% of respondents from the 
five Continuation Phase- schools reported that IIC's were in use due 
to the Transference Program, while 72% of respondents from schools 
withdrawing from the Transference Program reported IIC's were no t in 
use* (56% of respondents from Group II schools indicated IIC's were 
already in use,) **** 

- Individualization of Instruction (Learning Cycle, Success Orientation, 
Learning Centers)* An overwhelming majority (from 56% to 95%) of 
reapondents from all .schools — both those continuing in the Trans- 
ference Program and tlj^se who withdrew from it — indicated that these 
practices were already in use prior to transference*^ Those who 
stayed in were more likely to say that the practices were "streng- 

. , thened by transference 1 ' than those who discontinued* 



*First % Is the % saying "in use as a result' of"; second % is the % saying 
H in use strengthened by" the Transference Program* 
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- Team Planning/ LearningCcanmunity/- XIC ; A majority of respondents 
from schools continuing in Transference reported these activities in 
use* while a large majority of participants from schools who with- 
drew (63% to 72%) reported the activities were not in use, 

JUDGMENT; Personnel in schools which voted to withdraw from the 
Tzansference Program were already engaged in practices associated with 
the individualization of instruction and they apparently found little 
incentive to take on additional practices related to team planning* 
learning communities, and instructional improvement committees** 

The importance of attitudes towards participatory decision-making is re~ 
inforoed by an analysis of Year 4 data on teacher role in decision-making. 

FINDING: Staffs in schools electing to continue in the Transference 
Program saw teachers as having more influence (ahd felt they should 
have more influence) in decisionmaking than staffs of those schools 
electing not to continue in the Transference Program* [CCQ, 1976, 
Table 6.9, Kaplan, p. 102) 

In addition/ however/ it is clear that the activities for the individuals 
zatx >n of instruction in non-PSP schools influenced responses to the Transference 
Program* Year 4 interview data, for exainple, indicated that a nmnber of non-PSP 
personnel viewed PSP ideas and products as merely new variations on an old 
theme (p* 87) . 

Surveys and interviews in Years 4 and 5 yielded additional information on 
a range of factors perceived to influence the adoption of PSP concepts and 
practices. 



*Note that diagnostic-prescriptive individualization, which District program 
adoptions reflected/ is compatible with traditional self-contained classroom 
teaching and environments. 
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FINDINGS s 

*■ The demographic characteristics of the school staff t the school's 
location in the County, and the size of the pupil enrollment and 
staff appeared not to influence adoption* 

- Factors identified by Transference teachers and principals as 
influencing adoption were: 

- perceived appropriateness of training and materials 

- expectation of positive" consequences for pupils 

- teacher commitment 

- social climate of the school, including the support of the 
school principal 

- perceived staff role in decis on-making 

- anticipated r support or help that would be available in early 
stages 

Xn addition, school staffs noted that shifting school populations (staff 
and students) inhibited the implementation of psp concepts — the larger and 
more frequent the turnover in a school, the more difficult it was to implement 
the PSP approach to education* 

* These local site factors, however* were in turn influenced by features of 
the design and implementation of the Transference Program and conditions in the 
Greenville County School District* 



PSP and the Design for Transference 

Kaplan (1978) points to differences between the approach to innovating 
used in the development of PSP and the one incorporated in the Transference 
design ♦ 



Differences in Approach 



"One of the Intriguing questions, raised by the Transference Program 
as it was introduced in this experimental' program is why it chose to 
* 'proceed in so different a fashion from the mode established for the 
basic innovation itself. When the school district planned the PSP in 
order to submit a proposal to the federal government, it involved a wide 
number of district and office staff. It engaged the community and 
* school officials in activities related to needs assessments and estab- 
lishing priorities* It solicited planning funds and time to prepare the 
project's design and strategies, and developed its own evaluational 
criteria and methodology (Level !)♦ None of these types of activities 
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or procedures were followed with the .schools participating in the Trans- 
ference Program* Nor was evidence of the use of an approach of the type 
followed by The League of Cooperating Schools for the Study of Educa- 
* tional Change and School Improvement (SECSI) ** In this approach per- 
sonnel from cooperating schools were encouraged to interact, socialize 
and develop mutua.l support 'linkages* Although this (I/D/E/A) program 
was known to the district's PSP planners, the model does not appear to . 
have been considered* Rather than allow participating schools to examine 
their own particular programs and perceived needs for innovation, or to 
engage the community on a broad scale, or to establish interchange 
between the participating schools for purposes of reinforcement and 
mutual support, the Transference Program was based more on a "smorgas- 
/ bord" approach; i*e*» the potential schools for PSP Transference were, 
in a sense, systematically paraded past the PSP experiment; if these 
schools felt they would ; 1 ike to "try" some of the innovations on display 
then it was appropriate for them to select these accordingly (within * 
specified limits)* * * 

tt Still other differences were introduced by the Transference Program 
which distinguished it markedly from the PSP innovation* First, the 
staffs of schools in the Transference Program were permitted two separate 
votes" on participation* However, PSP faculties had no say over their 
involvement once the district made the decision ^o submit its proposal 
and designated the given cluster of schools as the experimental group 
(although staff members were allowed to transfer to other schools in the 
district without loss of pay or status, if they so chose)* Second, the 
Transference schools were provided three years to familiarize and 
prepare themselves for full entry into the program (the PSP schools had 
to play "catch up" almost from the start of the project). Third, schools 
could participate on an individual basvs in the Transference Program 
whereas the PSP schools were conceived of as an integrated K-12, compre- 
hensive program with all schools located ina given locality and having 
a common community base* 

'Thus, there were numerous differences in the manner in which schools, 
individually and collectively, were treated depending on whether they 
were PSP or Transference schools*" iKaplan, 1978, pp* 134-1j5J 



*The institute for Development of Educational Activities (I/D/E/A) ; see Mary M* 
Bentzen,' Changing Schools: The Magic Feather Principle (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company* 1974). 
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FINDING; The variations between PSP and the Transference Program 
approach to innovation indicate that during the last three years of 
the Project, PSP was engaged in two conceptually separate and distinct 
lines of activity; one a developmental effort within eight PSP schools; 
the other an implementation ei'fort to install selected components of a 
model program in other district schools, using a systematic staff 
development strategy * 

The duality in approach wa s reflected in the dual role assigned to the 
first Coordinator of Transference. In Year 3, a staff member was transferred 
from County administrative offices to PSP to (a) coordinate" the task of pre- 
paring the Continuation Application and (b) to become the first Coordinator of 
Transference, The design of Transference was heavily influenced by the person 
who became Year 4 Coordinator of Staff Development, and who in Year 5 took over 
as Coordinator of Transference, The design had much to commend it as a staff 
development model, but was conceptually weak in taking into account the addi 4 - 
tional variables which affect the installation of innovation. The strategy was 
designed by PSP and, although promoted and endorsed by the District Superin- 
tendent (and HIE) , it was perceived by many as being PSP's Program rather than 
the District's Program. 

JUDGMENT: The assignment of responsibility for Transference to PSP 
^rather than to the Greenville County School District^ placed PSP 
personnel in a problematic situation and weakened the potential impact 
of the Program on other schools. 

More importantly, the absence of a strong conceptual framework (as con- 
trasted with a good st^ff development model), resulted in ambiguities in pur- 
pose and failure to take into account many potentially negative influences. 

Defining "success" . PSP staff and the Transference Coordinators were 
insistent on having "success** of their activities judged primarily on two con- 
siderations: (a) Did the "depth of understanding" concerning a given PSP 
component improve among staff participating in the given Transference activity 
in which it was being presented? and tb) Was the Transference Program, as pro- 
posed in the Continuation Application , adhered to? Others in the District and 
the Federal agency 'undoubtedly held different views of "success* 1 * HIS was 
interested not only in congruence of the implemented Program with the activities 
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specified in the Continuation Application (Did they do whaJt they said they would 
do?) but in effects, including: (aV relative numbers of staff participating in 
activities, (b) duration of a school's involvement in the Program (since parti- 
cipation w^s voluntary) , and ultimately (c) the degree of adoption/adaptation of 
PSP concepts /practices in non-PSP schools* 

Thus there was a disjunction between what PSP personnel felt they could 
be accountable for and the expectations of non-PSP parties* PSP, in essence/ 
was prepared to implement a staff development model (see Ch* 4) assuring sound 
understanding of new practices through presentations and opportunity to explore 
them* opportunities to observe practices in a real-life setting; opportunities 
to practice the new behaviors in one's own setting with resource people (PSP) 
to call upon for assistance and feedback* While all of that is conducive to 
change in educational practice* it falls in the category of "necessary but not 
sufficient* 1 * The conceptualization fell short of taking other variables into 
account* Thus Kaplan (p* 134) concluded that none of the above possible 
definitions could be "treated singly or collectively, as an ultimate determinant 
of 'success 1 because there were so many other simultaneous variables operating"/ 
there were constraints in data collection* and "throughout/ no consensus was 
arrived at concerning a definition or set of criteria for 'success 1 ' 1 (p, 133)* 



Negative Influences * The absence of a strong conceptual framework and of 
District assumption of responsibility for implementation resulted in a program 
design which failed to take into account many potentially negative influences: 



a Hostility to PSP : Non-PSP schools tended to resent the high level of funding 
available to PSP schools and to set unrealistic expectations for changes within 
PSI schools* The decision to encourage adoption of psp concepts and practices 
in other schools without significant funding — and the mandated participation of 
the first pilot group — further increased the resentment* In making efforts to 
overcome such hostilities by "soft sell" presentation of PSP as developmental 
and not a paragon of enlightened practice, the Transference Program was attemp- 
ting to do two incompatible things: to successfully demonstrate the virtues of 
the new program and to down-play its achievements (e*g*, "We may be doing some 
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things differently but that doesn't mean we have all the answers*") 

?nor-recipient relationship : The psp transference process was developed pri- 
marily by the PSP (donor) staff for the Continuation Application to'NIE* Trans~ 
ference schools (recipients) were expected to participate in activities as they .- 
were designed, scheduled/ and conducted by the PSP group and they had little to 
say about the overall design or specific activities* Although the PSP staff 
was sympathetic to specific requests for programs or rescheduling* the entire 
process and the reservoir of activities were donor designed and controlled? 
the recipients were cast as passive consumers; to be serviced but not consulted** 
Not only did this type of relationship place the two groups in a formal and 
somewhat awkward relationship for positive collaboration and mutually supportive 
partnership/ it also resulted in a sameness throughout/ with each of the Trans- 
ference schools tending to be treated in a like manner despite the PSp espoused 
philosophy of individualization* 

Absence of incentives : A significant change in staff behavior or in school 
operation requires some persuasive conditions or reasons for their occurrence** 
{E*g., formal mandate, improvements in pupil performance/ salary or promotion*). 
The Transference design did not appear to provide any noticeable motive for 
administrations, staff or the PSP transference staff to have schools adopt the 
innovations* The potential rewards for attemptingOtfhe changes were scant and 
the risks of failure or criticism from peers or cpmraunity were always a heavy 
factor* PSP Transference staff held the position that they should be judged 



*Note the disjunction between good intentions and perceived relationships* PSP 
designers, based upon what they had learned from experience, wanted to assure 
that "needs" of the comprehensive program were not held hostage to an ill- 
assorted package of activities derived from what others said they needed. The 
intent was to provide a solid holistic base of interacting components and then 
phase in a "tell us what you want" approach — which was done with those who 
elected to stay in the Program through the Continuation Phase* 
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only on their ability to successfully communicate or convey the new ideas. Thus 
they completed the activities specified in their proposal/plan with a high 
degree of efficiency* but with a high degree of "sameness" over the three-year 
period, c ^ - 

Limited involvement of parents and students : Although some parents and pupils 
had nominal involvement in transference activities, the activities failed to 
reach significant numbers of rthese two groups or to involve them in any real 
sense in final decisions concerning adoption of the PSP innovation* The merely 
routine fulfillment of participatory processes as written in the plan meant that 
major influence and support for change appears to have been limited to the cus- 
tomary educational/institutional personnel rather than to have reached to a 
broader base (as in the original design of PSP) * 

Budgets and Credibility 

An additional set of factors associated with budgets and credibility 
affected the climate and conditions for sharing the PSP innovation in the 
District, 

The District {via the Superintendent) experienced some early disillusion- 
ment because Federal contracting and budgeting arrangements departed from 
original expectations. And/ within the District/ personnel in PSP and other 
schools experienced disillusionment over prospects for District support of 
innovation/ given changes in the financial situation. Credibility was cabled 
into question in both cases. \ 

Interviewed in Year 4, the District Superintendent expressed the view 
that shifts in Federal contracting and budgeting arrangements inhibited District 
freedom to "spread the word" in their own style and as quickly as they would 
have liked* Initially/ contractual and budgetary arrangements seemed innovative 
and flexible/ but shifts in the Federal climate tightened them: 

* * *A11 of a sudden they said: You must fit ttfe old system* We 
might have been further along with transference — had other 
schools engaged ip transference activitiesi but they had to have 
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a written proposal and approval. We would have done much more 
inservice training of total District staff. The original goal 
was to have PSP as a pilot project for Greenville County and, 
then for South Carolina and the nation- We needed more freedom 
to do' that* in budgeting and spending. We have had very little 
effect on the State. And not as much on the District as we 
could have if I could have organised workshops of teachers and 
administrators.,*. /District Superintendent* 12-76J 

NIE, for its part* expected the District to phase in increasing support 
for continuing and spreading innovation as Federal support was being phased out- 
District intentions to "pick up some of the tab" (e.g., paraprofessional costs* . 
facilitators, etc.) might have been fulfilled if the financial climate had been 
as comfortable «s expected. But midway during PSP, the District experienced 
financial difficulties due to defeat of the school budget by the public and 
subsequent hotly contested or tightly drawn budgets. This turn of events 
raised questions about the future of PSP after the fifth year when Federal 
funds would be terminated and the nature of District support at chat time. 
Uncertainty, pessimism, and questions of credibility colored the District con- 
text during the last two years of the Project and had direct impact on the 
Transference Program. 

It was felt at Superintendent level that strong pressure could not be 
exerted to promote the educational improvement program in the absence of some 
financial support incentives to the schools. Be that as it may, the nature of 
the commitment to PSP and to Transference at District and area levels appeared 
to be either weak or vague. Although there was no direct evidence of opposition, 
there was likewise no direct evidence of supportiveness. Aside from partici" 
pation in the process of selecting Transference schools, District personnel 
seemed to have played insignificant roles in most Transference activities. 
There appeared to be a transitipn from some assurance at the start of the 
Project to ambivalence during its middle years, to guarded pessimism at its 
conclusion. And it was in this climate that the Transference Program was 
largely implemented. 

JUDGMENT: Viewed as a staff development model r tJie Transference, pro- 
gram can be rated more highly than when viewed as a strategy for dif- 
fusing innovation* Given the constraints internal to the Transference 
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design and external to it (in the District) , it is remarkable that it 
accomplished what it did! 

D* CLOSING THS BOOK§*v 

Intentions 

In 1971 when school officials of the School District of Greenville County 
began planning and negotiating with Federal officials* the intent was to achieve 
"planned, systematic improvement in the educational system in a comprehensive 
fashion 11 * The Greer area, designated as the Piedmont Schools Project, was 
thought of, as a pilot area for more widespread change, ultimately touching the 
90 or so schools in the large County District* Initial intentions and expecta- 
tions were that the District would assume more and more responsibility for sup- 
porting Project positions so that "at the end of the five years the whole Dis- 
trict would be more like PSP"* ^Superintendent, Year 4, 6-767 

The Continuation Application of Year 3 contained a staffing profile 
charting the intended transition of positions through Years 4, 5, and 6 from 
the PSP budget to the County budget* Although some Project-specific roles and 
secretarial/bookkeeping positions were deleted, key staff were to te transferred 
to District positions and some paraprofessional positions were to he absorbed 
in the teacher allocation budget* 

A plan, then, was in place to ensure a smooth transition from Project 
status to operation in the mainstream of the Greenville County School District* 

Contextual Supports for Sustaining PSP Concepts 

FINDING: As PSP moved through its five-year cycle, the Board of irus- 
tees of Greenville County School District took some initiatives to 
generate changes in District education consonant with PSP commitments 
to individualization of instruction, community participation, and 
school improvement* 

As we noted in Chapter One, the District had a history of innovating prior 
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to PSP, but the innovations were piecemeal in nature and did not pervade the 
system* During PSP, the District moved towards a more comprehensive approach* 
During PSP Year 2, the Board of Trustees adopted 16 goals to serve as the basis 
for comprehensive educational improvement in the District* Under this plan, 
every school was to design and/or implement programs to* better meet the needs 
of individual schools as well as District commitments. The Piedmont Schools 
Project was to play a vital role in this overall educational renewal. As we 
noted above > one third of the District's schools were to become directly 
involved in the formal Transference Program* Other schools were to submit pro- 
posals for school improvement and to develop in-service plans for improving 
staff competencies and instructional outcomes. PSP staff were to be involved in 
reviewing the proposals, to assure comprehensive rather than piecemeal improve- 
ment strategies; and they were to serve as resource consultants in the develop- 
ment of the related in-service plans* 

The Board also exerted initiatives which reinforced PSP emphasis on com- 
munity participation by reorganizing an existing district-level Advisory Com- 
mittee structure. The new plan (which, according to the Superintendent had been 
suggested by the PSP cooperatives structure) called for a citizen's cooperative 
at each school by Pall of Year 5, as the base of a system" of advisory councils 
at school, area, and district levels* These initiatives represented District 
priorities consonant with the goals and objectives of PSP and they suggested an 
environment supportive of continuation of PSP concepts and practices after the 
termination of the Project* 

Contextual Constraints on PSP-style Opeaations 

Several developments in Greenville and in the larger society, however, 
introduced negative influences on the District stance vis-a-vis the Piedmont 
Schools Project and educational improvement strategies. First, inflationary 
pressures experienced nationally hit Greenville County particularly hard. 
Economic pressures precipitated public reaction against increase in the costs 
of public schools. For a school district without fiscal autonomy, the defeat 
of a 1975 referendum to increase the millage had serious repercussions for the 
school budget* During Years 3 and 4 of the PSP, annual cutbacks in the 
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Greenville County School budget of approximately $2 million dollars each year 
(in a $50 million dollar County budget) forced elimination of 220 positions in 
the two-year period. The Superintendent, therefore* was faced with the task of 
reducing existing operations rather than developing new programs, He spoke thus 
of the impact on the planned role of p$p in Transference and the withdrawal from 
early commitments: 

I don*t know that we at the District level can hold a gun to them 
in terms of expectations when we L are not able to supply their 
needs in the classrooms* $o I think it is going to be more now a 
matter of trying to hold on and not expect as much from Trans- 
ference as once we might have, There is a great deal of re- 
trenchment now* A backing away from additional positions/ etc*** 
I don't think the citizens of this School District realize/ and 
the citizens of Greer/ that in a way this is a violation of the 
trust and arrangement that had been accepted/ that now it is time 
for us .to do our part* I think that this was a moral commitment 
on our part,*, /Superintendent/ Year 4/ 6-76J 



School personnel proposed several interpretations of the negative vote on 
the bond issue, especially in the Greer area where the referendum had suffered 
one of its strongest defeats: satisfaction with the schools and the extra Pro- 
ject money in Greer reducing the sense of need for taxes to support the total 
system; dissatisfaction with the schools; or a simple selfish refusal to raise 
taxes. Neither the Superintendent *nor the local personnel thought that dis- 
satisfaction with the schools was a reason for the Greer vote. One PSP adminis- 
trator notedt 

I believe it was because we had so much money here that they 

didn't vote "yes" on the referendum , It was not a vote 

against education,,*. The people I talked with were saying: 
"We just don't have the money and our schools are doing pretty 
well,,,. People are having too many problems with taxes and 
we're locked into a situation where we have to get their vote, 
/PSP administrator, 12-76J 



Interviewed in Spring of Year 4, the Superintendent conveyed his feeling 
that the monetary constraints would be temporary: "I don't think the money 
squeeze is going to be hero too long,,,. Maybe even before the Project is over 
things will be better/" and he spoke of cutbacks in administrative structure as 
"more of an emergency measure," This view turned out to be over-optimistic* 
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The fiscal pressures were accompanied by political tensions apparent at 
the beginning of Year 5 when the Board of Trustees shifted from a nine-member 
' to a twelve-member structure* Election of the new Board took place just before 
PSP Year 5 at a time when District administration felt there was insufficient 
time for candidates to get out and meet parents and teachers in each area. 
Coalitions representing the Property Owners' Association and an opposing 
Citizens for Greenville group assembled slates of candidates* The August 1976 
election introduced seven new members to the Board/ with the newcomers moving 
into chairperson and vice-chairperson roles* Leadership positions/ therefore/ 
were held by those without previous direct involvement in PSP, and the Board 
itself freely accepted the label "conservative"* (When four school boards from 
across the country — two "liberal and two "conservative"-- were asked to speak 
at a National Urban/Suburban Conference in Spring 1977 on the topic "What Shall 
We Expect From Our Schools?", the Board of Trustees agreed to represent the 
"conservative/ 1 view*) 

Finally/ during the life of PSP/ growing national concern about declining 
SAT scores and other indicators of poor academic performance of students 
generated increased attention to "basic skills" — generally interpreted as 
reading and math competencies measured by norm- referenced testing* In Year 5 
interviews/ the Superintendent of Schools identified "basic skills" as "the 
- number one agenda today" and the PSP Director noted: 

What happens in the next couple of years will have a lot to do 
with the leadership provided because we are getting pressure 
for "back to the basics"* The problem will be to share infor- 
mation with the public that lets them understand that basics 
can be taught effectively rin an organizational structure and 
atmosphere of openness as well as, if not better than/ in 
more traditional settings. fPSP Director, Year 5, 12=-76J 

In line with this, PSP adopted "Reinforcing the Basics Through Comprehensive 
Change" as the thematic title for its three-day nation-wide educators' con- 
ference in Year 5 {April 1977). 

JUDGMENT: By the end of PSPt a variety of socio-economic and political 
currents had transformed the educational environment of the Greenville 
County School District and shaped a context alien* if not hostile* to 
the instructional priorities of PSP* 
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Continuity of Operation 

Tfie plan for re-entry of the eight PSP schools to the mainstream of the 
school system included both organizational adaptations and staffing changes* 
Organizationally, the Greer schools were to .be incorporated with ten other 
schools as one of the areas of the District under the direction of an Assistant 
Superintendent * Because two of the ten schools had participated in the Trans- 
ference Program and one was a vocational center which young people from High 
School went to for part of the day, the enlarged 18~school area included only 
seven schools without previous involvement with PSP* Although initial plans e 
for the assignment of the Year 5 PSP Director to the position of Assistant 
Superintendent of the* enlarged area had to be changed when the Director as? med 
a position out of State, the intent and expectation was that the^new Area 
Assistant Superintendent would be experienced in and committed to PSP policies 
and practices* 

During the final months of the Project, the PSP Director played an active 
role in building staff morale and orchestrating the transition to Year 6 so 
that a PSP-style operation would be in place when the appointment of the new 
Area Assistant Superintendent was made* Through Federal funding for Special 
Education, three psychologists, six speech and hearing teachers , would be 
assigned to the Area Office (as compared with one and two respectively before 
that), and the Resource Coordinatoz^was given responsibility for building the 
area as a functioning unit* (Recall that PSP work in mainstreaming and related 
staff development was considered exemplary*) A teacher resource room was 
established in the Area office building under the direction of a 5-year PSP 
veteran* This would make available centrally to larger numbers of people 
materials, eto. purchased fry the Project and previously housed in PSP schools. 
Special plans were also made for staff development during the summer for the 
eight former PSP schools, the two transference schools, and Jie eight non- 
transference schools that constituted the post-PSP area of the District* The 
PSP Director, therefore, anticipated a strong nucleus of people well-oriented 
to PSP and fej.t that the ground had been laid foi PSP-style education to be 
maintained and melded with the other schools making up the new area, /inter- 
view with PSP Director, Year 5, 6-777 
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In a Year 4 interview, A District Superintendent of Schools pointed to two 
additional organizational arrangements at the District level which he judged 
supportive of continuing and spreading PSP< One was the on-going attention to 
staff development through the designation of Greenville as a pilot district for 
the State, whereby teachers could receive in~se*vice training with college and 
renewal credit* PSP school and area staff were to play an increasing role in ■ 
Ristricb-wide staff development* A second development was the strengthening of 
evaluation capability at District level. The District invited the original 
architect and director of the PSP Level I evaluation team to advise the District 
on how to organize this new venture.. "If we had not liked the traits of Level I, 
ve would not have invited him back; so I think the whole philosophy and concept 
of district evaluation is a consequence of what they have been doing fin PSP7<" 
/Superintendent* Year 4, 6-767.* 

An examination of the continuity of personnel experienced in PSP reveals 
several distinctive patterns* Several specific shifts of staff were arranged 
for the time of Project termination. For example r the Program Manager of 
School C who had developed strong skills and reputation in staff development 
moved to staff development work at District level. The person appointed to 
School C leadership in his place was a former PSP resource coordinator judged 
to have the ability to continue the development of PSP-style education in the 
school. One of the former facilitators of operations (positions which were not 
maintained after PSP) was assigned as Assistant to the new Area Superintendent* 
A teacher from School A who had done a lot of staff development and demonstra- 
tion school work was to become Area Resource Consultant (equivalent to staff 
development coordinator) ♦ 



*The process and effects of internal evaluation in PSP was a focus of study, 
which is not dealt with substantially in this document. During Project Year 5 
the evaluation staff became increasingly involved An District work, while con- 
tinuing to work with PSP- while the intent was a broad philosophy and approach 
to evaluation, in fact the evaluation director felt he spent an inordinate 
amount of time and energy assuring the processing of District test data; 
Whether some balancing of activity occurred subsequently is not known* 
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Finally, some positions integral to PSP school operation during the five 
Project years were aeletedi in particular/ the t ddget provision for Year 6 
contained no provision * for the extra paraprof essionals who had served as 
instructional aides and as instructors for the elementary Related Arts program. 
While schools continued to be eligible for aides on other grounds (ESEA-Titl^ I, 
for example), the process and the substance of the curriculum seemed likely to 
be affected — because the presence of these paraprof essionals had facilitated 
multiple small groupings for individualization of instruction/ had given 
teachers released time for team planning, and had provided quality instruction 
in the elementary Related Arts Program, integrated with the overall school cur- 
riculum < 

For personnel at school building level, Year 5 was a year of silence Trom 
the District about arrangemei, ~ for continuation- Program managers had hoped, 
for example, to negotiate an arrangement whereby two Related Arts paraprof es- 
sionals could be hired through reallocation of teacher funds. When budgets 
prepared by District administration and presented to the Board of Trustees in 
the spring of Year 5 failed to include provision for paraprofessionals , PTAs at 
individual schools and the PSP Cooperative wrote letters "through channels" 
supporting school positions — to no avail. 

JUDGMENT* In the absence of direct participation of the rank and file 
PSP personnel in District planning for the post-PSP era, the failure 
to continue the role of paraprofessionals, and to examine the Related 
Arts Program, etc. were interpreted as a signal of weak commitment to 
PSP at District level. 

Continuity of Commitment 

Although persons at upper organizational levels could point to a variety 
of organizational and personnel arrangements designed to sustain PSP, by anct 
large/ District decisions about continuation appear to have been ma<3e without 
significant input from or consultation with PSP personnel. Conversely, 
although a team of PSP program managers and other groups worked on arrangements 
for continuation, they apparently developed no systematic strategy to influence 
the decision-making process at District level. The PSP Director, for example, 
suggested twice to the Superintendent that the seven new members of the Board 
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of Trustees participate in an orientation to psp through a special '*Stu<?*nt 
for a Day" workshop* Wh*n no action was taken on the suggestion/ the matter 
was dropped. 



In the period before the 1976 Board elections, the District Superintendent 
expressed displeasure because "groups of principals and teachers are meeting 
with individual Board members" , a short-circuiting of "proper channels" that 
"can produce chaos"* Rather, he felt, "staff ought to move all their concerns 
and suggestions through the channels" fSupt* , 6-767 * PSP personnel felt that 
they did work through "the proper channels" in year 5, but there was a per- 



vasive feeling that the District was not responsive. The PSP Vear S^BtiVector 



made special effort to be open in sharing with staff "whatever I know about 



I totally feel that they /program managers, etc*7 got enough 
opportunities for input. I think they feel they had that 
opportunity up to my level—positively! They know it was 
transmitted by me to the District level* I f m not certain 
they have positive feelings past that. fPSP Dir*, 6-777 



The feelings expressed by staff were indeed not positive as far as relations 
with the District were concerned. People did not .feel that District personnel 
had involved them in decisions, that "anybody over there" really cared enough 
to come look see or to discuss the situation face to face* 

The information and communication vacuum created a climate of disappoint- 
ment and frustration among psp personnel during the last months of the Project* 
In Vear 5 interviews, several program managers reported their own dismay and 
that of their staffs* Referring to the issue of Related Arts and interdis- 
ciplinary experiences* one program manager observed: 



We were granted a lot of money to do this and we could easily 
have transferred it* why didn't somebody from the District 
come over and s*y: "Look! Here is a Related Arts program that 
is good* They have trained these people and they are doing a 
good job* Test scores fin these areas7 are higher* Let's try 
it." They had to hire four professional people, and if we look 
at four people costing about $48,000, they could have kept the 
six or nine* Related Arts paraprofesaionals here. fA psp program 
Manager, 6-777 




what' 



s going on 



'* and he averred* 
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Speaking more generally, the program manager of another elementary school 



noted: 



We are viewed as a separate part of the County* I'm resentful 
of it because when we were getting funded, we had their support, 
but now I think it is with pleasure that they say: "Now you can 
live like the rest of us*" We can't even keep programs we want 
that woxildn't cost any money because they just don't want us to 
have these things any more, periodJ*** 

Some fat District levelj have backgrounds in secondary education, 
so they don't understand or accept these ideas. They think what 
we are doing is a three-ring circus* The High school people 
have some really good things now and they are really frustrated* 
It breaks toy heart to hear them say, "We've been courted and 
promised everything and now they are just turning us away cold* 1 ' 
I think others don't realize how much teacher time and effort 
went into these five years* Six million dollars is a lot, but 
it doesn't bec'.xi to touch how much this cost in teacher time and 
effort* [A PSP Program Manager, 6-77J 



Comments were evenly divided between program- related aspects of PSP and those 
that could be viewed as "hassle-related 11 * The only program aspect attracting 
a substantial number of elementary teacher comments was multi-agingi 21% of 
all elementary teachers (= 38% of those responding at all) commented, most 
comments coming frcm teachers in one elementary school where nine teachers 
(of a faculty of 15) noted that they would like the system eliminated at the 
level of grades 1 and 2; by inference they would retain it from grade 3 onward. 
Small percentages of Middle School teachers (less than 5%) identified aspects 
such as reducing the size of clusters, the need for common textbooks, and open 
education philosophy* Almost all the "hassle-related" comments pointed to 
^happiness with disruptions caused by visitors, paperwork, and evaluation — 
associated with the Transference Program and the "fishbowl" aspects of working 
in a major Federal project. 

The negative expressions tended to focus on disillusionment because teachers 
felt that the District had reneged on commitment and not bothered to communicate, 
while at the same time managers conveyed that they would "make do 1 ' and remain 
committed to PSP-style education* 



You can continue what you want to continue* It might be harder 
to get substitutes*,*. We've had five years of practice. There 
should not be that much difference* This year there are two 
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more children per teacher because of a cut-back in the number 
of professionals we can hire* There's no serious lack of 
learning going on* [A Program Manager , 6-77J 

Teacher perspectives on "'phasing out" were captured by a set of open-ended 
questions included in the Year 5 end-of-Project survey, in response to the 
question: "What aspects, if any, of the PSP do you think you will miss most 
next year?" the following items were mentioned most often by elementary and 
Middle School teachers (percentages mentioning the iten in parentheses) : 

Elementary Teachers Middle School Teachers 

-loss of instructional aides (73%) -loss of instructional aides/paras (54%) 

-loss of related arts paras (60%) -loss of staff development 

- . . ^ . (workshoos , vis its) ( 39%) 

-loss of planning time (53%) 

-loss of Related Arts program (19%) 

-reduced individualization ( 7%) 

-loss of resource coordinators ( 6%) 



-loss of planning time (13%) 



A second question askedt "what aspects, if any, of PSP would you be happy to 
see changed or eliminated next year?' 1 There was onlv^ one-sixth the number of 
comments in response to this question as to the first (30 compared with 180)* 
A third question asked: "Based upon your experience in the PSP, if you had it 
to do -over (that is, implement the various PSP-type innovations in education), 
what would you recommend be done differently?" About one-third of elementary 
and of Middle School teachers left the item blank or answered, "Nothing 1 '* Com- 
ments offered reflected the same concerns as in question two — localized desire 
to change multi-aging at primary level; and references to wishing to have smaller 
learning communities and teams at Middle School (20%) 

Responses were carefully completed and reflective* In general, they may 
be interpreted as an indication of high satisfaction or low dissatisfaction 
on the part of teachers as a group — and a potential base for sustained commit- 
ment to PSP approaches* 

Interviews with High School personnel, however, revealed a range of per- 
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spective and of affect* Desire to keep the components of innovation was strong; 
but disillusionment with lack of District interest and help was at least as 
strong during Year 5* One High School learning community coordinator communicated 



We administered surveys to parents, and they said they were happy 
with things as they are.' We gave surveys to the students/ and 
they said they were happy. And we gave them to our teachers, and 
they said they were happy* We might as well not have done it. 
Here we are, blissfully planning for transition* and there's not 
going to be any transition* I feel let down* We submitted recom- 
mendations as a result of a ll these surveys* Do you know not a 
single person from that office came over here to say* 'Hey* let's 
put our heads together and see what we can do about this* ' No one 
was sympathetic* no one* And I feel we were completely abandoned 
by Greenville County /'School DistrictJ* 

I've told fthe program manager J we're going to have at least twice 
the dropout rate next year, 'cause we can't offer the same options 
to students that we have been* He doesn't think so. But he 
wasn't here before the start of the Project* He doesn't know 
what this school was like* I do**** And you can't be anything 
but honest with students* At least I can't operate any other way* 
But here w*> are heading right back to semester long courses* *** 
/'High sc/iool Learning Community Coordinator, Year 5, 5-777 



The Program Manager, however* saw things quite differently: "Most everything 
here will stay the same* We have been pushing individualization and will still 
push that**," 

Some of the complexities of initiating and sustaining a major innovation 
are captured in a statement appended by a respondent to the Year 5 Teacher 
Survey* The teacher had carefully and critically completed assessments and 
was concerned that the Level II evaluators understand that her critical check- 
marks did not mean that she had a negative attitude to PSP* Her statement is 
reproduced in full below (broken into segments to highlight the points), 
because it speaks of the hard and dedicated effort/ the humanistic approach/ 
and the kinds of understandings and difficulties associated with implementing 
the new instructional environment* And? typical of many PSP teachers/ the 
writer conveys a balance between commitment to PSP approaches and the frus- 
trations in implementing them* 



extreme disenchantment; 




I'm critical but not negative 

"This is to convey to the Evaluation Team that in no way should 
the checks made on this survey reflect a negative attitude.-* 

I agreed* to and accepted psp philosophy 

"Five years ago, I agreed to and accepted the PSP philosophy (a 
flexible and individualised program)* The program has allowed 
students to choose their participation according to interest 
rather than "follow the sheep" routine. ♦ * 

The staff support has been fantastic 

"*** The supportive staff from PSP has been fantastic. Consultants 
have moved into our classrooms, working with teams and groups of 
students, helping in areas which seemingly were weak*** 

The innovations wore complex and demanding 

**.* The innovative changes called for a new kind of flexible 
scheduling which - enabled interdepartmental planning, long 
periods, short periods, research time, new courses and mini~ 
courses — resulting in diagnostic teaming, coordination of 

".teaching ideas which eliminated duplication and permitted us to 
take'the children from where they were* Efforts are being made 
desperately, by me personally, to make learning meaningful and 
humanistic. * ♦ 

I will strive hard to continue the creative^ humanistic approach 

".** Ic is my desire*, in the future {after project) to strive hard 
to create a psychological climate, as in the past five years, so 
the children can be free to make mistakes, free to be curious, feel 
free to learn from their environment, from students* from experience, 
and from me* * * 

There were proJbiejns of staff turnover, assignment, and training that 
made life hard 

"Unfortunately, this community and L*C.C* have experienced many 
difficulties. For the past three years, six teachers have been 
assigned with little or no training prior from PSP staff develop- 
ment* Workshops have helped, while here, but I have endured a 
tolerance test while teachers learned with the children* 

*I have never been asked to choose a teacher with whom I've worked* 
Many were assigned for semesters only—moving to other positions, 
out into County and to other states* 

"Problems as above (simple in nature) have left much to be desired* 
Therefore, consideration should be given to survey form checks* 

But I'd never go back to a totally traditional classroom 

"I would make some changes as indicated in questionnaire responses, 
but basically I*d like the same program* Never back to a total 
traditional classroom! 0 
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JUDGMENT: Within the constraints of budget, personnel, and educational 
climate by the end of the Project, some organizational arrangements were . 
set in place at District level to ensure continuity,. In addition, there 
was in the District a base of teachers experienced in dealing with the 
frustrations and in meeting the demands of implementing a new instructional 
delivery system and environment* Given the absence of clearcut channels 
for quality communication and interaction between District decision-making 
and local delivery levels, the future of a PSP-style education will be 
strongly determined by administrative efforts to articulate a commitment 
and to provide tangible support and recognition of PSP policies and 
practices* 
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PART III 
LEARNING FROM EXPERISCE 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
LEARNING FROM EXFERIEMCE 



A, INTRODUCTION: THE VAI/JE OP PRAXIS 



- "I met Friday all day with NIE officials* I sat listening 
ti OE people, I don't know whether they have really changed 
f= begun to listen to practitioners J* I don't think they U 
have, I sat there listening to accounts of things going on-- 
projects and so on,*** We askedi 'Where are you getting your 
inputs?' — 'Through grants to a university, involvement of 
teacher labor groups*****-" Clearly, Df, X found these an 
inadequate source of input for decisions about action to 
improve educational practice*,; fProm notes on interview 
with Supt,, 12-76J 

- "These people who came and looked f= external observers./ — they 
didn't always understand what we were doing*,** They didn't 
dig below the appearance**** If they had asked us***" 

fPM, High Schools 12-76J 




* "Sure, I could have told them* But they didn't ask about that* 
They didn't ask the right questions,**" 

fTeacher, Middle School, 2-19] 



These excerpts from field notes suggest some of the frustration of practitioners 
(from superintendent, to building principal, to teacher) with the ways in which 
Federal agencies and the evaluators they support go about the business of 
seeking *to improve educational practice 1 ', while listening with only half an 
ear tor no ear) to practitioners* Towards the end of the Project, we made a 
strong effort to glean from PSP staff their perspectives on the experience, the 
practical wisdom they thought should be shared about the process of implementing 
systemic change in schools* 

PSP experience was incredibly rich, and many staff members were not only 
heavily involved in action but also capable of reflecting about action— able to 
express what was learned by experience* That learning covered all phases of 
the Project and all components of the innovation* Some of it is apparent in 
prior chapters of this report, some of it is documented in PSP's Final Report 

i 
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and Continuation Application , But THE innovation (as contrasted with its con- 
stituent parts) was putting it all together--seeking to create a "Better Way in 
Education 11 by implementing comprehensive or systemic change— and this is the 
emphasis in the present discussion of learning from experience. 

If you had it to do over, what would you do differently? If you were to 
set up a project like PSP in another school or district, how would you g L about 
+ it? what advice would you give if you were consulting for a group that wanted 
to implement comprehensive change?*.. This line of questioning was probed in 
formal extended interviews in Year 5 with all those holding major leadership 
positions: the district superintendent, area/project level staff, and the pro- 
gram managers of each school. The advice proffered may be synopsized thus: 



the change gradually* 

2, Emphasize people before programs* In particular* select 
staff carefully when you can; build awareness and trust 
and commitment j cultivate open communication within the 
schools and the school system, and with the community, 

3* Implement staff development and shared decision-making 
processes first and use these processes in planning 
further implementation. 

4, Phase in other changes in organization and program 

gradually, within th£ overall commitment to comprehensive 
change , 



This segment of the report elaborates on these phasing-in change top." cs 
and adds some reflections from an external perspective. The intent is to bring 
to the fore insights from practitioner experience and perspectives for the 
benefit of those committed to systemic approaches to improving educational 
practice, whether in schools, districts, States or Federal agencies. 

The discussion is divided into three main parts. First, we focus upon 
innovating* *- the process of introducing a complex set of changes to transform 
traditional practice* Second, we discuss some key elements in what has been 
learned about innovato rs — particularly those assigned leadership positions ctt 
area and building levels* Third, we consider what praxis contributes to under- 
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Commit yourself to the total systemic change but phase in 
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standing the innovation . The theme is developed that systemic change requires 
two types of integration- With the focus on innovation* integration is under- 
stood as the melding of component pieces of 'comprehensive change"- With the 
focus on innovators, integration has the social meaning of building community- 
seeking to increase the mutual understanding, compatibility and supportiveness 
of people involved in the change process as they live and learn together. 



"Do it all, but not all at once!" 

ADVICE: Do it all/ but not all at once! Sustain strong commitment 
to syste'mic change* but phase components in gradually. Pace your- 
self to stay the distance. 

As this segment was being drafted, the Boston Marathon was in progress- 
Introducing systemic change in schools has some of the characteristics of a 
marathon- Distance runners have to find ways to train and to build up skills, 
energy and morale for the long haul/ pacing themselves in order to achieve their 
goals- If they overtrain, start out too fast, or try to run too many races in 
a short time period, their overall achievements are likely to be reduced, even 
seriously prejudiced. 

PSP staff in the start-up period of the Project may be saen as risking 
all of these things: training too hard, starting too fast, doing too much at 
once- It is a tribute to their commitment and endurance that most of them 
stayed the distance, that they "hung in there" in the stressful early period 
and progressed to achieve so much towards "A Better Way in Education"- 

From district superintendent/ to project administrators, to program 
managers and teachers, the strongest advice from practitioners to those imple- 
menting large-scale change is" "Go more slowly than we did* Don't try to do 
everything at once*" The companion advice, paraphrased, is: "Don't settle for 
less than commitment to comprehensive change/' Typically, the advice was 



B- INNOVATING: BRINGING COMPONENTS OF CHANGE TOGETHER 
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expressed thus; "You have to be willing to do everything but have sense enough 
to do it on a gradual basis. You need to set a priority list and then proceed 
cautiously into the new areas*" fProgram Manager, 6-77 ] 

The injunction to "Do it all, but not all at once" was translated into 
specific advice on how the phasing in of change might best be managed* Asked 
for his judgment on "doing it over" in Greenville County or elsewhere, the 
District Superintendent respondedt "I'd stage it by school level and not take 
K-12 all at once, I'd tahe seven or eight years to do it, starting lower down 
and working through the system," fSupt,, 12-76J. He attributed problems at 
Middle School in part to the fact that it inherited students whose prior 
schooling experience had been in highly structured elementary schools (i.e*, 
physically, socially, and instructionally traditional)- None of the PSP area 
or school leaders suggested phasing in by school level. However, operating 
from the premise that K-12 schools would seek together to implement systemic 
change, they counseled very careful attention to the beginning stages of the 
process. Said the Year 5 Director; 

I would rather move slowly and have people functioning and 
involved than to say I have done it all at one time and play 
catch up all the way through." /PSP Dir., Year 5, 6-77J 

He was adamant about the need for lead time to work with area people before 
instituting major programmatic changes. Such time was seen as ab^.lutely 
essential for building up information and trust, and for planning. Either 
there should be a six-month lead time before starting the project (i*e. , before 
the major infusion of external funds and major changes in the schools) , or else 
much of the first year of the project should be devoted to laying this 
foundation; 

If I were to set" up such a project again I would want the 
opportunity to put together my administrative staff and 
make sure that I had time to build with them a clear under- 
standing of goals and objectives, and work with them to 
determine the best way to accomplish goals and objectives* 
There has to be unity from central staff before they can 
transmit to others that they know what they are doing and 
where they are going, fPDP Director* Year 5, 6-77J 
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At no time was it suggested that there be less than total commitment to 
implementing systemic change* Indeed/ given some lead time to establish the 
understanding noted above* two people advocated tackling all the major processes 
together at some crude level/ and then building in sophistication as you go 
along. The Program Manager who advanced this view warned against the uungers of 
incremental ism thus: 

I think you should go all the way with the fullest implementation 
that your building or budget wiK allow the first year. Because 
in the 25 years I 'have been teaching I have seen too much of "Let's 
do this this year 1 * and because some people are not pleased with 
it/ it never did go any further. I Just feel if I were going to 
mak* a comprehensive change I would make it all/ even though this 
s is more difficult for tne teachers tfran for anybody else. ^Program 

Manager/ School D, 6-77J 

The Manager of School Programs echoed the same advice: 

My argument about the comprehensive approach is that if you plan 
it any other way it has to be such a longitudinal effort that it 
would be difficult to get a comprehensive program* I think with 
the initial shock cf getting in and getting teachers acclimatized 
to the temperature of the water/ then you can move**,. It won't , 
take place unless you plan it to take place and have 'it and can 
demonstrate to teachers that it is there.,.. ^Manager of School 
Programs/ 6-77/ 

We do have to get completely into the water if we want to learn to swim, but we 
shouldn't try to learn all the strokes at |the same time" When pressed to 
elaborate, it was clear that the two people who advanced the "do it all crudely 
and build in sophistication later' 1 view did not in fact advise that all com- 
ponents be introduced at once. Rather/ they were conveying that there must be 
commitment to the total change, with specific planned steps to introduce each 
phase* 

you must work your way into comprehensive change, you must have 
a master plan and move with the schedule for the implementation. 
If you try to do everything at one time/ you will produce chaos 
that you may nevor be abJ ^ to rectify, ^Manager of School Pro- 
grams, 6-77/ 
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Understand the History and Ecology of the Schools 

Innovation does not take place in a vacuum. By its nature it i*> an inter** 
vention in history with intent to change the course of that history . Some 
examples from within the PSP area illustrate the importance of phasing in change 
carefully ano taking into account the varying histories of the schools. 

What not to do: Unplanned change at School _G. Middle School (q) is the 
prime example, within the PSP area, of what not to do: of the chaos resulting 
from inadequate planning and phasing in of innovation. Middle School was built 
a>id in operation thft year before the PSP began. It might be thought that the 
presence of a new middle school built on the open space plan with the intent to 
facilitate open education for young adolescents, would represent a head start 
for a project such as PSP* In fact/ the initial experience at Greer Middle was 
so negative that the "head ^tart" turned out to be a major impediment to the pro 
cess of implementing the new instructional environment in PSP secondary level 
schools. 

TfTe school was designed with vast open space areas, each capable of 
housing over 200 students and about ten teachers. It was overcrowded almost 
from the start* The students came from traditional, highly structured elemen- 
tary schools. The staff, from traditional school backgrounds, moved into the 
building while the workmen were still on site and the furniture was being 
delivered- They did so without bene c it of the special staff development which 
had been intended ("Because of the financial situation/ the comprehensive in- 
rervice program was never implemented"), and with leadership inadequate to the 
exceptionally demanding situation. All this occurred at the hoight of 
Jesegregation shifts in school populations- The result was chaotic. Not sur- 
prisingly! there was considerable and vocal dissatisfaction with the school on 
the part of the local community, the teachers, and the students. In the first 
three years of the school's existence, there was substantial turnover of 
teaching staff and three different administrator teams. 



When ^ went into the Middle School (prior to PSP) we had a 
group of people who didn't know what individualized instruction 
was from a hole in t^o wall. Had no training in it at all..,. 
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A lot of people were like that-*** We received no training.... 
We walked into that building while they were finishing building 
it. Furniture was not there and no materials* I taught with 
four brand new people an£ I was the unit leader* Two days later 
150 children came to live in that space. We had a lot of pur- 
chased programs* *.* The problem was lack of staff development* 
We were all aware how bad it was, but we were never able to pull 
this together. There was a big turnover* There was cynicism 
"and negativism and people were failing* At the same time they 
werej encouraged to go into a new system of open participative 
management.*.. And instead of it turning into a positive thing 
it turned into a bitching session.*.* 7*PSP staff member, 12-76/ 

By Year 5/PSP the school had painfully begun to recover from the stigma 
of its early history as a "7.00". Teachers who had "been there" at the start 
still talked of the experience much as battle-scarred veterans might share 
painful memories of being on the front lL^e of fire (but alas, without 
experiencing at the time the supportive camaraderie of the platoon)* Asked 
what you do first in the" comprehensive change strategy, the Program Manager 
(Year S) said, only half ~f ace tiously : "The first thing you do is cancel the 
order for having the walls torn down! It's like ridding yourself of the text- 
book. It takes away that security you have had for all these years and you are 
pretty much left on your own and you are not ready for that yet." PSP Middle 
School experience suggests that the more traumatic the early baptism by fire, 
the longer it takes to heal the wounds, and the more difficult it is to achieve 
systemic change. 'Once burned, twice shy* seemed to apply to many of the people 
involved — staff and community alike. 

ADVICE: Don't get into systemic change unless you are prepared to plan 
adequately and invest as much care in the design for staff development 
and for phasing in change as you do in the design for a new building. 
Change without adequate support systems is likely to harm the people 
it is supposed to help — notably the children and the staff. 

Slowing the pace of change at School H * The High School (H) which was 
also adjusting to shifts in school population/ but in a traditional setting, 
became a PSP school in a climate dominated by the stormy beginnings of Middle 
School the year before the Project. There was strong community resistance to 
seeing "their 1 * high school take on any characteristics of Middle School — par- 
ticularly open space; and *:he school never did implement open and flexible 



space utilization in significant degree. By PSP Year 2 this school haa its 
fourth program manager in as many 'years, prior incumbents apparently having 
been unable to deal with the major changes accompanying desegregation, on top 
of which PSP Year 1 brought pressure for systemic change, Although the physical 
setting was familiar/ everything else seemed to be a target for change in Year 1, 

Greer High was basically a traditional school. Black students 
coming in changed the picture. Then PSP, in my opinion, was 
more change than they should have taken on in one year. They 
tried to change everything — the ^.iole short course system, 
individualization, coming up with an advisee system/ learning 
communities. Everything at one time! And the school was not 
in a stable situation.,. ^program Manager, High School/ Years 
2-5, 6-77; 

What do you do when you are committed to systemic change but confronted with 
with chaos? The program manager who stepped into this situation at High School 
deliberately slowed the pace of change—pressures from project management and 
others notwithstanding. 

When I got here I found students used to getting away with 
murder, I set out to be firm in discipline and then imple- 
ment the things we had to do. That's what I did the first 
year or two.,,, I got a lot of people coming c T it to my 
house, tearing down mailboxes, throwing paint and so on,,. 
But it has not happened in the last two years,,. ^Program 
Manager, High School, 2-77; 1 ; 

My strategy was to preach discipline and implement the new 
curriculum in a quitrt manner,,. I slowed the pace down and 
did not push as far as some people wanted,.. Consultants 
wanted us to move fast and there was a lot of pressure to move 
and get everything acne right then. They were just anxious 
to do their job. I was trying to balance off what teachers 
could ta)ce and what we couJd handle here at the school, And, 
eventually we have done just about everything we said we would 
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Oo. /Trograjft Manager, High School/ 6-777 

High School thus offers an example of deliberate rein on the pace of 
innovating Las^d upon a judgment about what the school rould bear without 
reaching the point of dysfunctional stress on the organization and its people. 
The school maintained its egg-crate structure and appearance of conventionality 
throughout the Project years while introducing significant change in personali- 
zing jnd individualizing instruction through multi-grade gj^urrings, the a^/isory 
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system, and the short-course system. Surveys of parents, teachers and students 
in Year 5 attested high levels of satisfaction with the school generally and 
with these components of innovation. 

ADVICE: The situational context for innovation is likely to differ 
from school to school* Assess the situation and adjust the pace of 
change accordingly r much as one 'does with individually paced 
instructionr while remaining conunitted to the overall goals for 
change* 

Steady* phased-in change at School A - The school which showed least 
strain in implementing comprehensive change was the one which phased it in over 
the longest period with a carefully planned sequence of steps. Preparation for 
change began two years before PSP when the parents and staff of a small mill 
school planned together to move the school into a new building. At the time of 
integration, therefore* they were able to spend time constructively planning 
the move from the "Id school while School A vas being built — with movable 
partition walls between pairs of traditional-sized classrooms* The ye^ar before 
PSP, School A opened in its new building, with six open spaces and double classes 
one of them multi-aged across three ages and with a hand-picked* consenting 
teacher team. During the five years of PSP* the change process was steady, 
with innovation firmly institutionalized by Year 5. There was one program 
manager throughout the whole process. Her strongest advice to those undertaking 
systemic change? — 

Go slowly. Identify one or two areas and work into th&m, . * . 
We had a year ahead of the other schools in the Project* 
putting us in the limelight. Sometimes we got more favorable 
. comments on our work than the other schools. We didn't havo 
the ch^os of some schools be<~a*Jse we went into it very 
slowly*. I kept warning irom: You're trying to yo too fast, 
dicing it all at one time. Take things by steps. I r hink 
people interpreted it that I did not want them to be at the 
sarn^ level I was. But that's where you had many frustrated 
teachers, parents, etc. Everybody tried to nlur*ge in and do 
everything at once. /Program ftanager, SHicol A, 6- 77./ 

PSP experience suggests that conditions for innovating are rarely iOc*al 
and that the contexts for innovation vary across schools. Hut the advice is 
rU'ar, oven from tho most f jpf,avontly ideally Mtu/it^d school: "Go slowly. 
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Take things by steps*" The penalties of moving too fast or without sufficient 
preparation are severe: they may cost you the innovation, They will "cost 11 the 
innovation largely through their negative impact upon staff — the amount of 
stress placed upon people, and through them on the organization, will be dys- 
functional to implementing systemic change, .Conversely, moving with careful 
attention to assuring staff develo&n^nt and support in a sequenced introduction 
of new processes and programs will provide the necessary (if not sufficient) 
basis for the desired comprehensive change,* 

Firs t B uild the Te am and 

Be gin the People-to-People Processes . . 

Building esprit de corps, staff involvement and confidence were repeatedly 
emphasized as' the prime tasks for the first phase in the innovation process, 
with staff development geared accordingly. 

The first year we would not do anything except prepare people — 
information orientation plus particular required segments. 
We'd build esprit de corps, work with the group to show them 
how it can be done. Get involvement generated and help them 
understand the decision-making process and their role. In 
the last part of the first year we would help build a design 
for changing the school* with a statement that these are the 
things that must be included and beyond these basics you have 
latitude, I would phase in more gradually. fPSP year 5 
Director, 12-767 

Program Managers proffered the same kind of advice. Responses to the 
question, "If you had it to do over, what would you do differently" invariably 
began with references to going more slowly and to building relationships among 
staff* People relating well to people was a large part of what PSP was about 
--administrators, staff, students were to learn how to create a more human, a 



*A small illustration of comparative phasing in of innovation is offered in 
Appendix**. The table contrasts the implementation of multi-aged learning 
communities in two PSE* elementary schools. 
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more personalized environment in which to live and learn together** 

Participatory decision-making would be one of the first things 
I would do: all the aspects involved; people relating to people. 
Those are the things that must come in the first component. 
After that I'd take one curricular area or one impact in organi- 
zational structure or both at the same time. The group would 
decide. /PSP, Year 5/ Dir, , 6-77J 

Process before programs was a recurring theme in staff comments: 
developing new processes for decision-making, for instruction/ for staff 
relating to each other and to children , Processes such as teaming, shared 
decision -making and individualizing instruction were to be integrated in 
mutually supporting ways in the new instructional environment. 

♦..If you want a comprehensive change program, the key elsment 
is the process. Once you have taught the teacher the process of 
individualizing in one area it can be done in many areas. Don't 
rush in and buy a lot of materials and equipment. Spend six 
months working with staff on total process. Talk about teaming — 
how you work as a team- With that/ certainly, will go shared 
decision-maxiiic/, 

First start teaming. Put teachers on teams and have them continue 
doing their own thing for a month/ beginning to have planning time 
to work on what to do together. Then hit the grouping and sharing 
of groups of students. Teachers are frightened by the concept of 
teaming, so you should start with the shared planning time, then 
move to sharing of students/ then more sharing of students and 
materials — moving into teaming that -way. As you move into grouping 
and sharing groups/ you are certainly getting into individualized 
instruction... /Year 5 SD Coord., 6-77; former Middle School 
teacherj 



*Once, expecting to hear pronouncements about curriculum, I was surprised to 
be told; "If I had it to do over?,.. /long reflective pausej...0ne of my 
biggost mistakes might have been that I never fired a secretary who is 
unfriendly to everyone. Been here for years. Does a yood job at.... But I 
have gotten many complaints that she is not friendly. * Not being friendly was 
viewed seriously in a project committed to building good human relationshios-- 
a negative example for students- colleagues and community. 
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PSP elementary schools made varying choices as to which subject area to 
individualize first. Relitive ease or difficulty with particular areas seemed 
to be more associated with the availability of adequate support services (notably 
resource coordinators) than with the subject areas themselves. Several people 
emphasized thai- there should be no precinitate purchasing of new programs—a 
bo^e of contention anong managers and re^our^e coordinators in the early period 
of PSP- Pressure to introduce programs quickly may be influenced both by the 
eagerness of specialist consultants to promote development of "their" subject 
areas and by the push to spend program monies because contractual conditions 
may preclude holding them over from one fiscal period to another- Th^ tenor of 
PSP advice, however, is that buying programs is not a first phase activity, and 
that staff should have time and a process for examining and choosing among 
alternatives before purchase orders are signed. 



PSP staff by Year 5 were ready to proffer judgments on the e&^e or diffi- 
culty of implementing particular components based uoon'experience that va/ied 
among, school s . Thus, elementary schools, comparable in the environments they 
sought to create, differed somewhat in the sequence, the pace, and the diffi- 
culty with which they incorporated various components. Each PSP School could 
suggest a preferred sequence, but all would emphasize process and people first. 
Thus High School, for example: * 

/Question? If I were a principal contemplating introducing into 
my high school PSP kinds of innovation, what advice would you 
■give me on how to proceed?^ Personally/ I would not attack it 
all at one time. In the first gear I would move (1) to organize 
the PIC and gei: that started. Then (2) if I were going to have 
administrative change" to a program manager/facilitator team/ I 
would get that started* Then (3) I would organize learning com- 
munities by teachers and get that started. With a purpose — 
saying what they were going to acconDlish* This is what you're 
all 9oing to be doing* Same thing with the PIC, I'd say this is 
what we're going to be doing. I'd explain the function of the 
administrative team. Then (4) I beliove I would go ahead with 
the implementation of the advisee period..** You could do all 
of those things in one year* 

Then in the second year you could come back and if you wanted 
to go to the short course system, implement that ■ 
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■In the third year you could start pushing individualization. By 
going to the short course system you have individualized to a 
certain degree. Then the next year/ the third year/ you could 
individualize within the classroom. /Program Manager/ High 
School, 2-17] 



Whatever the judgments based upon particular experience in individual 
schools however, there was strong consensus across ail the schools about where 
emphasis should be placed in the critical first phase of innovating* 

ADVICE: In the first ph&se of the systemic change process* concen- 
trate on building staff confidence and esprit de c->rps T and developing 
a participatory planning and decision-making process* Begin the 
people-to~people processes first and use these to move into the next 
phase where the group begins to implement change in one curricular 
area and/or another impact in organizational structure based on yroup 
decisions* 



, C, INNOVATORS --THE IMPORT AM CE OF LEADERS 

"People are the Program " 
Fo cus on Leadership 

I would go slower* Get the team together* Then go* In years 
one and two I'd go slow — staff training/ building/ growing* 
Second year the same thing goes* Third year it's a w?de open 
field — Run!,,, We could do as much with half the money. We 
would go very slowly the first two years and hire the right 
types of people. People are the program* ^Program Manager, 
School C, 12^76J 



"Hire the right types of peoole," "People are the program*" But what 
the "ri^ht" types of people? what are the practical constraints on hiring 
and utilizing staff? PSP experience suggests the kinds of accommodations that 
are made between ideal and reality~-some accommodations that may be expected, 
and some that should be avoided- 



PSP's 1972 proposal/plan contained an outline of the attributes desired 
in project teachers (see Chapter 4, pp, 82~83)* Leadership positions at area 
and building level were di-scussed in terms of roles and functions rethor than 
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in terms of the qualities needed to perform them. Given the pivotal importance 
of these positions in the change process, we sought end-of-project reflections 
from ?SP personnel about the qualities needed for leadership in such a project. 
Program managers tended to respond n terms of the qualities they thought area 
level personnel should have, and area personnel in terms of the capabilities 
needo<3 in program managers! But thore is a strong set of comnon lea^rship 
attributes illustrated in quotes from both groups. 

For heading the project we need a mesh of strong leadership* 
intelligence and experience, a persuader- philosophy tupe yho 
could come in and talk, who is not autocratic but uses shared 
decision-making and project process* Mow, I liked X as a 
person — a man of scruples, a person of principles, bat he 
hadn't read anytning except Dewey as an undergraduate. His 
experience and understanding and background did not permit 
him philosophically to use his world view as a launching pad. 
His management style was — he didn't like to delegate authority. 
He was more like a governor — always trying to control every- 
thing/ bring everything into line— which is what a good text- 
book administrator does. But it was not what was needed, To 
use a football analogy, you need a good place kicker on your 
team and you send in a left tackle.-** In spite of that we 
still pulled off a good show* If I were to rate the whole 
thing like a ball team, I would rate it as a 500 season* 
(A PSP Program Manager, 6-777 

The team analogy is appropriate* We always want the ideal type; w^rarely can 
find it; and when we do we usually cannot afford it! Given the rarity of per- 
sons with ability to both understand the mainstream District and the innovation, 
with the perfect blend of knowledge and experience in administration, program 
development, and people leadership—given that, it becomes particularly impor- 
tant to assure that the management structure blends these qualities in a team of 
people who understand project goals, philosophy and process and appreciate each 
other's strengths* As to area staff generally, including Manager of School 
Programs and resource coordinators; 

These positions need to be filled by persons who can communicate 
goals and what it takes -*» achieve the goals, to other people* 
They must be super managers of their own time and be evaiuation- 
conscious at all times* They must be the kind who will get out 
into the schools rather than hang around their offices* People 
who will see what is done and establish real rapport with 
building program leaders. They should be the bridge between the 
director and program leaders and should be completely service 
oriented rather than on an ego trip. /A PSP Prog. Mgr., 6-77; 
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Clearly* the attributes highlighted are important in leadership throughout the 
project/ whether at area level or within schools. The same is true of the 
characteristics identified for "the right kini" of program managers* 

The most important thing is the ability to work with people — 
to be a person who will listen and get in and have empathy 
with other people* A people-person — this is the first cri- 
terion* A high energy level person cosnmitted to changing 
schools — humanistic t making schools a better place for people* 
A rich educational background. Somebody who has done as much 
as possible in the classroom* And I'd lik» the same qualities 
for teachers in the innovating schools, /Cooard* staff Devt* , 
Year 5, 6-77; 

If a person is going to be a program manager, I want someone 
knowledgeable about curriculum development — and I don't mean 
superficially/ but how to develop curriculum and the com- 
ponents of high importance—no skipping steps* Someone really 
aMe to sit down and discuss with classroom teachers and help 
them do curriculum development — where we are/ where we ought 
to go/ what program needs are, how to restructure what is hap- 
pening* And someone who can base that "on scientific investi- 
gation. We didn't have that! /PSP Dir* , Year 5, 12-76J 

■■We didn't have that*' 1 Why not? The answer to the "Why not?" question alerts 
us to a constraint that operates in most situations where we want to change 
organizations* The organizations (schools in this case) already exist and are 
staffed up. The schools had principals and teachers before PSP was created* 
As we noted in Chapter A, stair already in the schools were told that the 
change program would be challenging and demand heavy commitments of time and 
energy. They wer,-> given the option to transfer, without loss of status/ to 
other positions in the Distript* Few chose to do so. Those who remained 
included some whose stay-put decisions were less a signal of commitment to PSP. 
than the result of other considerations which affect personal decisions (e.g., 
distance of their home from the schooli little time till retirement; familiarity 
with the school? change won't be that hard* let's > ^ and see)* Reflecting on 
staffing, the Year 5 Director said; 

In any operation that is new you have to start out as with 
budget at zero* You have to employ a person in a particular 
job who has the expertise or strength in a particular area 
as opposed to trying to keep a person to fill a slot* All 
the principals who ware in the Greer schools stayed the first 
year* I had worked in the system long enough to know several 
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were not the ones to do the particular job. Trouble spots 
developed personally, . . fPSP Dir., Year 5, 12-76/ 



Clearly the only place where the E>SE> could be said to start out with staff 
"budget, at zero" and employ people to fit the demands of the job/ was at pro- 
ject/area level. To this we return in a moment. For the present/ we note that 
the schools began innovating with largely th^ same leaders and teachers they had 
before the Project started. 



ADVICE: When a major change effort is envisaged for schools r there 
should be strong effort, as in PSP to make current staff aware of the 
planning. Incumbents should be given the option to transfer out. 
Bxpectr however, to deal largely with the same staff as before and 
emphasize (a) personal expression of commitment to the project and 
(b) strong staff development to motivate and support staff growth.* 



There is a built-in constraint, in most situations preventing the selection 
of new actors to play in the drama of change. Still/ producing the drama with 
known players does have some advantages. Some balance has to be sought between 
assuring the disposition and capability for change/ on the one hand/ and main- 
taining continuity on the other. 



At the end of project Year 1, there was significant turnover of personnel 
at project level and in some schools. ,In particular/ some key management people 
moved: the Manager of School Programs, the Manager of Staff Support Services/ 
the Furman University Liaison/ and three of the eight program managers.** This 



*Some people interviewed conveyed that "Washington" should be more concerned 
about staffing key positions and monitoring. The advice/ which was not per- 
vasive, was most strongly expressed dius: "I would get a commitment from the 
superintendent. If ydu're going to spend six million dollars of Federal 
monies, I want a personal commitment from you to see that the project is 
staffed with the people who will make it a success .... The project director 
should be entrusted with recruitment if not satisfied that a school or a 
manager is working out to potential. And Washington should te31 the superin- 
tendent they are concerned that X school is not working out..." 

**A fourth was moved from one school to another/ so tnat 50% of the schools 
experienced a change in leadership at the beginning of Year 2. 



Continuity and Change in Personnel 
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apparently offered an opportunity to hire "the right people" to lead the change 
process. yet# by Year 2 not ;>ust the schools but also the Project had a history 
which had to be taken into account* The shifts in management personnel at that 
time illustrate the interplay of three variables affecting innovation through 
hiring practices: 

1* It is easier to engage in change if you have on board or can 

hire "the right people 11 at the outset—start with a clean slate/ 
so to speak; 

2* However* the process of implementing change is likely to be 
smoother if there is continuity of leadership; and 

3. Factors other than the change program itself are likely to 
influence hiring patterns once implementation is under way. 

PSP experience both illustrates the validity of these statements and the fact 

that once any initial possible hiring has taken place (e.g., at project level) 

there is never again a "clean slate". Rehiring will be complicated by the 

nature of the shifting circumstances which occasioned it* 

Consider first what can be learned from experience with changes in 
leadership in individual schools. 

Examples: Middle and High schools . The opportunity arose at the end of 
Year/PSP to recruit people who would have the characteristics thought 
requisite for leadership in the change program in these two large schools* 
However, the schools had a history and the fact that they were now engaged in 
systemic innovation was only one element in a complex situation affecting the 
kind of leadership sought* As sketched above, the pre-pro^ect history was 
stormy. There was perceived "chaos", "lack of discipline 11 , "problems" — 
associated in part with desegregation shifts in student populations and, in the 
case of Middle School, with the radically non-traditional building design and 
inadequate staff development* These were features inherited by PSP which* under 
PSP/Year 1 leadership seemed to have exacerbated in each school or, at best# had 
not improved sufficiently to placate the community or reduce teacher and student 
stress. 

The push to "get order in the schools" was at least as important an agenda 
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in hiring new program managers as the commitment to implement the systemic 
change process* Ind^?d, "getting discipline" in both schools was viewed as a 
necessary condition for implementing innovation. The incoming Year 2 program 
manager at Middle School was the third and at High the fourth in as many years. 
Moreover { each had to deal with community perceptions that the PSP innovation 
"caused" the problems. 

As we saw above, the High School program manager adopted a strategy of 
bringing order* deliberately slowin_ the pace of change* and "moving quietly" 
to implement shifts in program. Middle School had a stormier climate in "which 
to work: "moving quietly" with change was scarcely possible when the vast open 
spaces "shouted" radical innovation and were associated in the public mind (and 
by many staff members) with discipline problems. Administrator hiring and re- 
hiring in the early years of the b ^tool's life brought disturbing swings in 
the nature of -leadership. 



The first year of Middle School /"pre-PSP/ if we could just have had 
two administrators — one really gung-ho and sold on individualizing 
and shared decision making and the whole process, and the other a real 
strong disciplinarian.-.. But we had two extremes, in the first yfcar 
of the project /"second year of the school;, we had people totally com- 
mitted to individualizing * sharing dfecision-making* etc. They moved 
too fast! Wonderful, good-hearted* loving people* with great ideas. 
But, who lost most of the people because they wanted to go too fast. 
They did not win the support of the teachers and the community- They 
were labeled outsiders and free thinkers. As a result it was decided 
everything should change! Do everything differently next year, so 
we had a change in administration and two peoole almost at the other 
extreme came* I question whether they have the philosophy of shared 
decision-making. The IIC has no decision-making power*-. f£SP staff 
member* Year 5, former Middle school teacher* 6-77J 

Thfcse examples illustrate the importance of appraising not just the 
leadership qualities (knowledges, skills, motivations) associated with the 
innovation itself* but those demanded by the situation in a particular school 
at a particular moment in its history* The demands of the innovation and the 
demands of the situation may be so awesome and complex in some cases that no 
single person can meet them. There is then a premium on building a leadership 
team whose members sha ^ commitment to the innovation goals* who are compatible 
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personally, and who together have the abilities to create the climate in which 
innovation can be implemented. One basic element in that climate is trust: 
particularly trust between teachers and managers. And building trust takes 
time as well as commitment and^ skill* 

- Examples: Elementary schools . The opportunity to hire new leaders for a 
school or a project during implementation of the change process does of a 
chance to "<3o it over" to some extent, to learn from experience* to "hire the 
right people"* But there is no clean slate on which to write. The change 
program is under way, the organization exists , and the infusion of new leader- 
ship—no matter how capable — is another chang ■ which the social system must 
absorb* No matter what the circumstances leading to the shift in leaders, that 
shift in and of itself will tendr for a tjme, to slow the process of imple- 
menting planned innovation* 

Records show that PSP schools either keit tho same program manager through 
the years of the Project or had only one change in leadership* But this masks 
some real trauiftas, particularly in the early period- -changes in leaders which 
constrained the pace and sometimes the quality of innovation. Consider the 
elementary schools^ for example* Only two schools (A and D) went through the 
five project years with the same program manager, and in both cases the rrogram 
.v^nager had been with the school group for years before PSP began. The case of 
School C illustrates the divisiveness th^t may be associated with shift in 
leadership. 

Tne administrator in School C the first two years was extremely 
popular with one group of teachers and unpopular with another. 
The person was dismissed and four teachers transferred, stating 
that as< their reason. /Mgr. of School Programs, 6-11} 

The new program manager was a trained therapist and set about building a school 
team that could promote the change process by spending considerable tir>^ 

■ 

developing self-concept and relationships among staff.* 

\ 

i - 

*He is the one who said: "In ye/irs one and two I'd go slow — staff training, 
building^ growing. Thir*d year it's, a wide open field-^run!" 
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School F changed program managers at t^e beginning of PSP/Year 2. One 
change may seem little over five years; but, like High School/ School F was 
experiencing its fourth administrator in four years. Program Manager 84 con- 
veyed some of the trauma involved in such changes — for the community/ the staff, 
the incoming manager (and through them/ for the children) A 

For eleven years they had a principal at this school who was 
beloVed by all. He was the leader in the community. They 
adored him. He left in 1971.... There are teachers still 
here who talk with great pride of the schpol then and who 
were very fond of that principal. Things were going well.-.. 
In 1972 when the Project began they had X come in; he was 
moved from another school. He stayed a year. . .a first year 
principal — it was a tough school. He could handle it but 
I think it was hard. — Both were black principals/ good 

principals The first one did not choose to leave. 'The 

second one chose to leave. . .got a fellowship at a univer- 
sity.... At the eleventh hour it came about and that is why 
they were so late in moving me from [VSP] School B.... This 
school was just about torn apart by having had so many prin- 
cipals. It really made a bad situation...- Four different 
principals! ^Program Manager, School F, 2-11] 

Asked how she handled this situation/ the program manager continued: 

I was as,.ed to come here to build ftKe school staff intoj a team 
because t had been doing it at School B . . . . The timing was so 
bad. I was asked to do this two days before school began!... 
I was not received too warmly. And at School B we had had such 
plans/ everyone was crying when I left. It was hard for the new 
person going in. You know/ teachers try very hard to please 

program managers, look to them for leadership . I was not 

received too warmly here. It was lonely for a. time until we 
did some trust building activities and we got to know each 
other. I told the Project Director when I saw how things were, 
we would have to do^that. You build the trust first and then 
you build on the trust. So we would have to take time to do 
some things to get trust. ^Program Manager/ School F, 2-77J 

Hence the advice: 

ADVICE: There is no short-cut that allows developmental change to 
occur in schools without a solid base on which to build, "You build 
the trust first and then you build on the trust.' 1 Expect, therefore* 
that even if rehiring gives the opportunity to inject more skilled 
leadership, time will be needed to adjust to the charge in leader* in 
and of itself. 
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Mutual Accommodation Between People and Roles 



v ADVICE* Avoid weakening key functions in the inevitable process of 
Mutual acconunodatio between people and roles. 

The maj^r recruitment activity and opportunity to make new appointments 
was at Project level — the filling of critical leadership and support positions 
in PSP* Experience suggests, however/ that management design for such a project 
will generally derive not just from an understanding of what the project is to 
accomplish, but also from appraisal of the talents and interests of key personnel 
involved in the design who are slated for leadership in implementing it* Such 
mutual accommodation^ are practical/ even desirable* so long as they assure the 
performance of the critical functions required for effective implementation* 

The original PSP management design incorporated such attention to functions, 
roles and people* However, by the end of the first year/ there was evidence of 
changes in staff in which roles and functions were not only reallocated but 
changed in nature* It is judged that these accommodations solved some problems 
at the expense of diluting some critical leadership needs of the PSP in ensuing 
years. 

Conflict . A comparison of organizational management structures in Year 1 
and Year 2 reminds us of the shift in line positions discussed in Chapter 5 
(see Figure 8 below) * The Manager of School Programs and the Manager of Staff 
Support Services were the most pivotal leadership positions* The latter role 
was filled by the person who directed the proposal/plan development effort and 
the role meshed well with his interests and strong capabilities in the personnel 
development area* 

By the end of Year 1, these situations had arisen:* 

1- There was conflict between resource coordinators an<3 program manage s over 
relative authority in the development/ support and monitoring of school 
programs* 



*This account is a summary reconstruction of what occurred/ based upon review 
of early field records and interviews with key personnel in Year 4 and Year 5* 
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2. There was conflict between the Manager of Staff Support Services and the 
Manager of School Programs related to the above, and perceived conflict 
between the views of the latter and the Furman Liaison consultant. 

3* The Business Manager supervised the building and facilitator of operations 
aspects of the PSP- However, by training and disposition he did not play 
a full leadership role in budgetary and related project tasks which would 
usually fall within the business management area.* 

4- The Executive Director became overburdened with demands associated with 
responsibilities as an area administrator at a time of high administrative 
activity in the district (desegregation, rezoning, program and personnel 

j changes, general responsibilities of area administration)- k - 

5- Three people left the organization at senior level: Manager of School Pro- 
grams, Manager of Staff Support Services, and Furman Liaison Consultant. 

The first PSP Director, looking back on that time, conveyed some of the 
flavor of the situation (confirmed by other sources); 

Resource coordinators found it difficult tc perceive of them- 
selves as anything but supervisors of the program aspects. 
The program managers were very opposed to the coordinators 
telling them how to do something* They kind of pushed the 
coordinators aside in the beginning because that's what they 
were afraid would happen. The resource coordinators, on the 
other hand, became sort of defensive and isolated themselves 
at first. They generally 'talked to themselves* with a few 
exceptions, 

I think more had to do with interpersonal problems that 
developed among the management team inside the project 
office. I just never would have guessed that all the problems 
that did come about would have happened. It was unrealK** 
, People wanted to occupy the same roles they had before the 
project started. [PSP Dir., Years 1 and 2, interviewed 1-76/ 
Year 4/ 



Con f l ic t mana gement . Personalities / roles , functions, authority , respon- 
sibility—all were fair game during the conflict. Ftole clarification and con- 
flict resolution type processes were used effectively under the leadership of 



*The Business Manager, the only Black in central management staff/ had been 
wooed by the Project away from teaching in one of the local schools, initially 
to help in the planning phase, and then was persuaded to stay on as part of 
the central PSP yi^up. 
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an external consultant, and there was timely and insightful input from a Level I 
Evaluation Report on role perceptions in PSP. This marshalling of human re- 
sources (staff development and evaluation) was a commendable achievement/ illus- 
trating how indeed such support services could be utilized effectively to 
address problems arising In implementation — which is what they were Intended to 
do. Ironically* the organizational changes that followed diminished/ we judge* 
this capacity for effective concerted action' 

The conflicts were partly role-related and partly interpersonal and it was 
difficult for people to disentangle the two under the stress of Implementing a 
complex project. One of the main achievements of the role clarification pro- 
cess was to sort some of that out. 

Most people got to where they could recognize the fact that 
"it's not the individual I don't like/ it's the role"/ or 
"it's not the role I don't like* it's the individual." I 
think that is progress" It's something we have never gotten 
to in the rest of the district. fPSP Dir./ Years 1 and 2, 
interviewed 1-76 ~ Year 4] 

Reorganization . The organizational solutions reached for Year 2 are re- 
flected in the revised organizational chart (Figure 8). "The position of 
Manager of Stafi^ Services was deemed unnecessary and the salary for this posi- 
tion was transferred to the position of Administrative Assistant" to the Project 
Director.* The Manager of School Programs role was redefined. The incumbent 
resigned and was replaced by a man who had extensive experience in administra- 
tion of f edera?-sf*te project relations* plus some interest and background in 
instruction/ but who was not widely viewed as "an instructional person". The 
position/ as redefined/ involved more power and responsibility than in the 



*PSP/ Final Report / Sn. 7, 12* Note that the Manager of Staff Support Ser- 
vices who left PSP at this point/ became the leader* planner/ and first prin- 
cipal of a new elementary school in the district/ of which the superintendent 
(and others) said "it's just like a PSP school"—supported by observation and 
data from the Transference Progiam (Ch. 7) of which that school became a part* 
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original conception* it called for working with resource coordinators as well 
as program managers (a move to resolve the conflict issue noted above); addi- 
tionally (not suggested by the chart), the new man was assigned a particularly 
heavy writing role in the refunding and final reporting process. Not sur- 
prisingly, he spent very little time in schc "Is. 

Action taken at the end of Year 1 thus tackled head on somt of the role 
conflicts which had arisen and led to reconciliations and increased understanding 
among some staff; and it removed much of the county-related burden from the 
shoulders of the Project Director* The price of the budgetary and organiza- 
tional solutions, however, was the dissolution not only of the role, but of some 
of the critical functions of the Manager of Staff Support Services, and the 
overburdening of the Manager of School Programs. At this point in PSP history 
there was weakened capacity to perform key leadership functions in staff 
development and, to sctfne extent, in curriculum and instruction* We judge, too, 
that Level I evaluation and staff development, viewed as critical support ser- 
vices, were never again deployed together as effectively as when they focused 
on role perceptions and role clarification early in the Project* 



Changes in project directors * After these early changes, the organiza- 
tional structure remained stable during the Project, with the addition of non- 
line positions for Coordinator of Transference and Coordinator of Staff Develop- 
ment (Years 4 and 5)* However, there were three Executive Directors over the 
life of PSP — the first for Years 1 and 2, the second for Years 3 and 4, and the 
third for Year 5-* Each had experience with PSP and the District before 



*The first had been Assistant Superintendent for Secondary Education and helped 
write the proposal and plan for PSP* He left to become Associate Superintendent 
for Program at District level* (By Year 5 he had moved to become superintendent 
in another South Carolina school district*) The second had been Furman Univer- 
sity Liaison-Elementary during PSP Year 2- The third had been District Assis- 
tant Superintendent for Elementary Education for several years and was involved 
in the initial PSP proposal effort* Both the second and third directors left 
to take higher professional positions outside the state* 
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assuming the directorship, and this to some extent smoothed the transitions- 
However, the discontinuity in leadership v,^s felt in the Project, Each shift 
meant some readjustment time — time to lear j trust new people and develop 
relationships, time to adjust to different styles and capabilities. These 
quotes from area and school level staff are illustrative: 

- All three /directors/ had the same philosophy and I think that 
has been excellent, ideally it would have been better if the 
first director had stayed for five years, or if Z had stayed. 
All three have been outstanding people. But it's better to 
have continuity from one than to have the three changes* They 
were all good on managing people and the philosophy of the 
Project. /Area staff person, 6-777 

- ,,*We look to that person for leadership.,,. If we don't have 
flexibility, we can't adjust lo the changes,,,. Take PSP. 
Each director had a different background. The third is an 
instructional person. The others were not. I hav felt very 
comfortable working with all of them. But it make * a dif- 
ference in the faculty. ..In writing things for our self-study.,, 
our teachers agreed that it was hard having all these program 
managers plus three different directors for the project, 
/Program Manager, 2-777 

We note that the organizational solutions found at the end of Year 1 not 
only diminished for a time the leadership in staff development, but they 
weakened to some extent the leadership in instructional development—for neither 
the first two Executive Directors nor the second Manager of School Programs was 
perceived as "an instructional person". Again, the roles were in some measure 
accommodated to the people who filled them, 

b 

In Year 5, a third Executive Director came on board who had a strong back- 
ground in curriculum, educational innovation, and district administration. How- 
ever, at this point in PSP history, readjustments in roles were not likely to be 
made. His comments on staffing at Project level affirm some of the adjustments 
and costs suggested above. "If I could do it over," he said,.. 



I would look very critically at the staff of the Area Office 
/-PSP/. X had strengths and Y had strengths and I assume I 
have strengths. But we all have a bag of strengths that are 
different. While I know what the Executive Director is sup- 
posed to do on paper, a lot depends on how well every other 
person in a critical role performs his job description. I 
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think it is equally important that people in this particular 
office recognize that their strengths and weaknesses are not 
the same. 

The team that is developing between /Manager of School Pro- 
gramsj and myself My background and experience is curri- 
culum more than administration* He has had both but mainly 
administration* But his primary responsibility here is cur- 
riculum* It's the place 1 have a hard time to keep my mouth 
shutl If I were not new on board* ♦ ♦ fPSP, Dir* Year 5, 6-777 

In effect, mutual understandings were reached, and the two worked well together; 
but the relative assignment of functions was not optimal for the Project, 



What can we learn from the experience sketched above? 
ADVICE t 

* In a situation calling for people to perform in new roles* there 
will be stress* It will take time to learn the new roles and 
there are likely to be misunderstandings and conflict* Be prepared 
to diagnose and surface such problems early and invest in processes 
to help people understand each other and to clarify the new roles* 

* Expect that where, as in PSP, there is real commitment to humanizing 
organizations (whether schools or the structures of administration) 
there will be need to reach mutual adaptation of roles and people 
who have varying strengths* Be on the alert when reorganizing or 
redefining roles not to weaken functions critical to achieving 
project goals* 

Compatibility of personality and skill in interpersonal relations 
should receive as much attention in hiring members of a management 
team as professional knowledge and technical skills* 

Above all, in assessing strengths in relation to functions, assure 
that there is effective staff development focused on keg leader- 
ship and support positions at area and building level* 

These guidelines for productive working relationships at administrative levels 
of the school system closely parallel the understandings reached in our dis- 
cussion of teacher teaming (Chapter 3)* The identification, development and 
maintenance of the skills, knowledge, and dispositions needed at all levels of 
the system is the challenge of staff development* 
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D* INNOVATORS — INVESTMENT IN PEOPLE 
THROUGH STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



I would put the money into staff development* As to equip- 
ment and materials and so on/ if you don't have people 
knowing what to do, you defeat your purpose. ^Program 
Manager/ School B, 6-777 



PSP planners understood the criticality of staff development in the inno- 
vative process, and both participants and external observers generally rated 
the Project highly in that area. Chapter 4 discusses the history and effective- 
ness of staff development. Here we are concerned only to highlight what PS£ 
experience has to teach about successes and pitfalls. Asked for advice to 
others engaging in systemic change/ the Year 5 Director said: 

It is crucial to have /'staff development^ strategies geared 
to the needs for the process of phasing in and then for 
phasing out dependence on external support monies, I would 
take a very hard look at the thoroughness with which the 
group explored staff development and the importance attached 
to it. Is there somebody capable, sensitive/ well-organized/ 
well informed/ to head this up? Is there a mechanism or 
process for really involving staff inputs and for evaluating 
the mesh between staff development and performance needs? Is 
there coherence in the strategy or just sets of "good things" 
that don't fit into an overall plan? [PSP Dir* , Year 5, 12-767 

Some aspects of this summative statement are worth further discussion here. 



Importance of a Sound 
Planning Process 

ADVICEx The staff development program will be most effective in sup- 
porting systemic change if it has these characteristics (among others): 

-It is assigned a capable leader/coordinator to manage the planning 
process, assure good communication, and organize the activities. 

-The planning process is continuous and participatory rather than 
sporadic and autocratic* Tfrere should be a functional mechanism for 
assuring inputs from target groups, including teachers, administra- 
tors and support staff, 

-It is based upon a clear understanding of overall goals and recurring 
assessment of performance needs related to those goals* 
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-Jt provides for all phases of development associated with behavior 
change, from initial information and awareness through to opportuni- 
ties for practice, feedback, and reinforcement of new practices* 

Goals , Staff development is not -in end in itself* It derives its impor- 
tance and coherence from an und *i standing of the overall goals of the enter- 
prise — in this case systemic change in education* PSP achieved a high degree 
of clarity about overall goals and components of innovation in its Proposal/Plan 
(1972), and initial staff development was a direct attempt to translate those 
goals in terms of the understandings/ dispositions* knowledge and skills needed 
for implementation* Yet for paifc of the life of the Project staff development 
had/ so to speak, its heart in the right place* but with some slippage in 
relating some of the "good things" that happened in staff development to overall 
goals and performance evaluation on a continuing basis. In the last two years 
of *;he Project, there was steady improvement in terms of assigned leadership 
and planning and by Year 5 staff development had reached its most organized and 
sophisticated level. .Experience teaches that a plan (such as PSP 1972 plan) is 
no substitute for an ongoing planning process that provides for continuing 
attention to overall goals, relates staff development activities to performance 
review, and assures foliow-on through the various stages of staff development 
needed to change educational practice (see Chapter 4). 

Participant inputs > There should be strong, smoothly functioning 
mechanisms for assuring communication about staff development needs and oppor- 
tunities, with practitioners involved in the planning and evaluation process* 
Such inputs can enrich the process and assure its responsiveness to target 
groups. Without them staff may well feel no ownership of the activities and 
find ways to boycott them* 

-■My first year at Greer Middle School /PSP Year 2] most or 
the starf development activities were suggested by someone 
other than our staff members. Participation was almost forced 
. . .Someone said: "VE./ don't you ask us what we want and maybe 
participation will go up*.*" The most effective staff develop- 
ment activities we have had--the, best attended and the ones 
that received the best evaluation {by school staff./ have been 
the ones suggested, planned and carried out by consultants 
suggested by our school's IIC*** fl /Program Manager, Middle 
School, 12-76; 
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...Staff development for program managers was a kind of hodge- 
podge. Many teacher activities were open to them. Those 
planned specifically for them, and some were* were mostly not 
suggested by t.he program mangers themselves . .♦ ♦ There were 
things that were very good but not whac we asked for. . * 
/A Program Manager, 6-77} 

As we shall point out below, self-assessments of "needs" should not be 
the only source of inputs op staff development strategies and activities; such 
inputs are necessary but sometimes not sufficient to relate activities to the 
goals for systemic change* particularly in early phases * However, target group 
participation in planning is essential for the effectiveness and cohesiveness 
of the enterprise, for honing planning skills that can be used at school level, 
and for relating school planning to system/area-wide goals and activities* By 
Year 5, several PSP schools had developed sophisticated capabilities for plan- 
ning and implementing their in-house staff development, while Project-wide 
activities were planned and coordinated through the mechanism of an area Staff 
Development Committee— the structure of which is commended to others. 

♦ ♦.We have come so far here. The Staff Development Committee 
I would have from the very beginning. It is a representative 
body and will be continued. One person is selected or appointed 
from each school/ one from the Project Instructional Improvement 
Committee t a program manager 3, one from the resource coordinators. 
This Committee evolved in spring of Year 4 because there were 

, needs for communication/ and they identified their purposes and 
started to function* This year I realized that some people were 

i left out*- ^resource coordinators and facilitators, so we had those 
places in the committee this year. This is a tremendous idea..* 
^Question: Are there costs?^ * * *You need released time* Eventually 
you may need some equipment* /Year 5 staff Development Coordinator, 
6-77; 

\ 

What Kind of staff Development, 
Where, When, and Hew? 

Given 1 a clear understanding of the overall goals and objectives of the 
innovation, the planning process has to address the questions: What kinds of 
staff development, for whom, where, and when, and how, will promote these goals 
In-service in school systems frequently appears to answer these questions with- 
out really asking them. The answers/ assumed from what occurs, are often of 
this order, staff development is for teachers/ it takes place in workshops 



led by outside consultants on in-service Gays; its goals are whatever the 
objectives are for the workshops. The activities often have a haphazard take- 
it-or- leave-it quality: '"good things" presented without adequate follow-through, 
and without a sense of where they fit in an overall coherent plan or strategy* 
PSP did not completely avoid such pitfalls but, on the whole, PSP experience 
demonstrates a different set of answers to the questions: What kind of staff 
development, for whom, where, when, how, will promote systemic change* 

What 'kind of staff development? — "needs" assessments * We noted above the 
importance of taking account of target group self -assessments of staff develop^- 
ment needs. Yet people are not always able to specify what their needs are / 
accurately—especially in situations involving much stress and complex problems* 

.♦♦X School***So many problems*,*. They didn't have the 
right kind of staff developnient for them...* They don't 
* know what they need* All they know is where their pain 

is*** /PSP staff member* 6-77J 

Pain is a symptom, not a cause. Recall the tensions and conflict which arose 
during Year 1, associated with roles, authority* responsibility lines, personali- 
ties, and the sheer fatigue and stress of getting a major project under way in a 
too-much- too-f as t fashion* People had differeng perceptions of the nature of 
the problem and what "needed" to be done* In such situations it becomes parti- 
cularly important to diagnose the nature of "the problem" and "the needs"* 

- Is the problem that people don't know or understand what to do? 

- Then we are in the area of knowledge (and goal clarification)* 

- Is the problem that people know what to do but not how to do it? 

- Then we are in the area of skills (e.g., managing open class- 
rooms or an individualized instruction program)* 

- Is the problem that people know what to do and how to do it, but 
don't want to do it? 

- Then we are in the domain of motivation (note the general 
psyching-up value of the "Banquet of '72" and the "Retreat of *77") 

- Is the problem technical or interpersonal or both? 

- We have to treat it accordingly (technical training, value 
clarification, interpersonal skills, moving people. 

- Is the problem that people have the knowledge and the know-how but 
features of their work situation inhibit exercising the competency? 

" Then we are in the area of examining and modifying aspects of the 
context of work (e.g, , arranging schedules so team members can 
plan together) • 
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Whatever the diagnosis of "needs 1 * in a particular situation/ there are 
"needs 1 * that derive from the nature of the planned innovation itself/ calling for 
attention to building self-concept of staff? to promoting community — skills in 
interpersonal relations; to knowledge and skills associated with new curricula 
and organizational arrangements; to philosophy undercjirding the project/ to 
instructional/ decision-making and evaluation skills*,** Decisions have to be 
made about which components of staff development all staff need/ which can be 
left to individual choice , and which should be individualized by school or by 
teacher (or other) groupings determined by performance review* The decisions 
parallel those made in instructional programs where there is a commitment to 
individualization and involve similar questions of pacing/ learning mode and 
learning cycle* 

As we noted in Chapter 4, unless there is continuing attention to overall 
goals, it is likely that the goals considered important will be inferred by the 
focus of staff development* PSP, for example/ was weak on staff development in 
the areas of evaluation, decision-making, and community involvement though, 
these were major components of the overall design* Also, experience suggests 
that on-line people will tend to favor staff development that deals with ''nitty 
gritty", "practical** instructional skills or materials and tend not to identify 
a "need" for philosophy, affective development* and "putting it all together" — 
integrating components and building community* This raises the question* con- 
fronted in PSP, of mandatory vs* voluntary staff development* 

In the summer prior to Year 1, staff development was elaborate, compre- 
hensive, and it was required for everybody who worked in the schcols* It was 
of high quality but at the same time energy-draining, partaking of the too- L 
much-too-fast characteristic of early implementation** Possibly in reaction 



'"We tried eight weeks of in-service the f;*rst summer, and we were worn out when 
we came to school* Our minds were filled with a lc** of fantastic idea but our 
energy was gone* The first year we probably nnde more mistakes Just f*;om sheer 
fatigue- If we had had a year of absorbing and implementing, interactions, etc* 
we might have been more successful,,,*** fPSP Program Manager/ 6-777 
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to this, but also becau3e of lack of an assigned leader and a strong planning 
process for staff development, PS? moved to a more voluntary stance in Years 2 
and 3, assuming that "people know what they need". Participation in planning 
at this point was translated as "let the staff decide what they need" even 
whil* some felt that "staff don't a± s know what they need". Asked what she 
would advise if she had it to do over, the Year 4 Staff Development Coordinator 
responded: I did get a chance to do it over in the Transference Program." 
What was learned from experience was the need to blend carefully tfre required 
and the voluntary/ the prescriptive and the responsive activities of 'staff 
development in a s^ emic change program. 

We had two kinds of staff development t lans represented by the 
Project, One we used for our own teachers. We had noboby to 
turn to, nobody close by to observe. So we had a staff develop- 
ment plan more in terms of "tell us what you need and we will 
try to get it." But this assumes that people know what they 
need. We offered a bunch of things and let people sign up,— 

In the Transference plan we d*acide^? bl We know some things every- 
one need?* and we wrote up a series of activities chat every- 
body would have to go through to receive information fphase I]* 
Then* fcr schools that elected to continue into impeJmentation 
fPhase Ilj we emphasized their choseii representatives going 
through everything. Then we started phasing in "Tell us what 
you need". 

So now we have not only "Tell us what you want" but also those 
, things that are required, fYear 4 Staff Development Coor- 
dinator, 12-76J 

Mote that what is required is heavily weighted in terms of developing knowledge 
and skills in processes, **.nd understanding how the various components fit 
together. 

ADVICE ON ASSESSING NEEDS: Expect that staff development that *s 
effective in promoting the goals of sys cmic change will not be 
synonymous w:th what practitioners perceWe their needs to be* Xt 
will be a bleng of prescribed activities derived from goals and per- 
formance review* and activities responsive to individual and group 
percept-ions of the*r needs* It will attend to needs fo r knowledge* 
for skills* and for motivation; to program needs and people needs* 
The participatory planning process should facilitate a melding of 
perspectives on "needs'** 
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Staff Development/ where/ when/ and how? in brief, PSP experience attests 
that staff development must be a pervasive commitment and presence throughout 
the system: involving system-wide, school-wide/ learning community i person 
specific opportunities for learningi and involving practitionei. j both as learners 
and as purveyors of staff development. At the most developed levels/ staff 
development becomes something that people do deliberately for each other and for 
themselves, where they are--in learning community/ staffroom, school/ or outside 
workshops; ' it assurts that there is progression from the point of awareness of 
.new beliefs and practices through to the point of behavior change; and it "puts 
it ell together 11 in terms of innovation conr onents . and in terms of building 
community among people, 

Wher« it has to happen is in a building. Staff development of 
the mos^ relevant nature is at building level. In j?S^ there 
are eight schools — eight unique entities. In our school we've 
attended Project activities and moved increasingly to doing it 
ourselves. Not a teflon idea of education where nothing sticks 
. ,,, Every learning community has to conduct a staff development 
session for the rest of the staff once a year and that's bee i a 
si:per activity because everybody goes down to that person s 
learning community bringing exactly what they do: cross-pollina- 
tion. Everybody finds out other teams are doing a great job. 
Respect and morale go up. There are good psychological strokes 
and they feel wonnerful. And because they are feeling good 
psychologically / they can give strokes to other people,,,. 

It's tike training people to become their own therapists. Train 
people to become their own in-service and staff development 
leaders. This staff doe^ wcrkshops around the country.,.. We 
j push them out the door doing things,,,. It revitalizes,,.. 

/Program Manager/ Schocl C, 6-77] 



Staff Development for Whom? 
Don' t Forget the Administrators 

Th* strongest message conveyed in response to "staff development for whom?" 
is "Everyone! Especially, don't forget the administrators and the area level 
starf." 

We have fallen into the same model as a larger district office: 
In-service is for those people out there and not for people in 
house /i.e. , area personnel* There should be a clear-cut 
design of th»*s2 kinds of things for in-house people so that 
skills can be constantly upgraded and renewed and so people 
can be as highly productive in their role as they expect 
teachers to be- /Year 5 PSP Director/ 12-767 
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Attention to the continuing development of top management and support 
staff and to team building at that level/ is particularly important when* as 
happened in PSP, accommodations are made between roles and people, as to the 
kinds of staff development needed for administrators, the range is similar to 
that for other staff members-, personal, interpersonal, programmatic, but with 
greater emphasis on leadership skills—skills in developing and managing pro- 
grams, in managing time and budget, in developirg participatory planning and 
decision-making, in relating to staff and helping their development. 

The heavy weight of advice proffered focused on staff development for 
program managers; but a few people (program managers mainly) emphasized the 
need for leadership training at central project/area level as essential if 
these people are to support building leaders* It should not be assumed that/ 
even with care in hiring, people in central management and support positions 
have all the appropriate skills and attitudes and need no help in building and 
sustaining them* "Iff I were running a project like this*-*" 

***I would talk to my staff development coordinator about the 
kind of people it takes to make an organization go,--* I 
would use Perley, Maslow**,get them to read* Give them oppor- 
tunities to learn the characteristics of a successful adminis- 
trator: feels good about himself, wc r ks with people in positive 
ways* sees his roles as freeing, not restricting. ♦ .and so on. 
It would have been psychologically elevating to have people over 
there (area staff] say: U I am here to help you" and see things 
from an empathetic point of view* We need people who find -their 
own authentic way of getting things done* fA PSP Program 
Manager, 5 -777 

"If I could do it over/" said the Year 5 Staff Development Coordinator: 

...I would have begun working with principals from the beginning. 
They need a very organized staff development training program in 
which we bring in people and wor^c with them on self-concept 
activities, activities dealing with human awareness* awareness of 
others* The whole concept of the?lr self-growth — values clarifi- 
cation, transactional analysis — every kind of philosophy involving 
human growth. Reality*therapy . Human potential.*.- Once working 
with the growth of a person, give him training in time management/ 
leadership skills, how to conduct IIC meetings, how to go through 
an agenda**.. fYear 5 Staff Development Coordinator; 

As to how program managers perceived their needs, by the end of tht Project 
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their perspectives were broad.* 



***I know one person can't be all of everything. I think 
program managers or principals nee<? help in curriculum and in 
management of time and space and budgeting and all that. But 
along with that you need to develop some leadership skills in 
a person* And interpersonal relations—with staff, community/ 
administration.,.. Shared decision-making was difficult for 
many, especially in large schools**.* In training principals 
that would have to be hit — [A Program Manager* 6-77] 



Investment in program manager development became understood {somewhat late 
in the Project) as a linchpin in the staff development system, with large payoff 
throughout the schools. 

They could do it in their schools* This approach to staff 
development is the most effective we have had: Whsn we train 
a group of high calibre people and they in turn serve as 
trainers* Train your building principal and one or two 
teachers and let them train the rest*** fYear 5 Staff 
Development Coordinator, 6-777 



Administrator staff development needs and the mandatory-voluntary issue . 
With building leaders as with teachers, practitioners do not always define 
their needs in ways consonant with the goals for systemic change* Some program 
managers were r calcitrant abouc participating in staff development activities* 



*Lest it be thought that the heavy emphasis on interpersonal relations (with 
personal growth a requisite for that) is simply a PSP bias, note the results 
of a 1980 survey in Pennsylvania. Three hundred and thirty building adminis- 
trators completed questionnaires and 120 participated in in-depth interviews 
about their professional needs* The top three need^ identified were: learning 
how to motivate! instructional leadership and training; and developing per- 
sonnel. (Behind those came time management, managing change, community 
development, team building, communication, making decisions, community rela- 
tions, managing faculty and staff relations/ managing differences 9 rou P 
dynamics*) Fifty percent said that their number one headache was faculty and 
staff relations; next came time management. 




Very little was designed for Project-wide people* In Year 3 we 
realized we needed more in this area. Some managers have been 
timid about using in-services and some had to be browbeaten a 
bit* Two program managers in particular had to be forced into 
some things — for example, to take the course taught for trans- 
ference people on the role of the administrator in comprehensive 
change* It was suggested very strongly to them one year and 
mandated the following year because they had not ^aken it up* 
/Manager* School Programs* 6~77J 



Building Community at Area Level 

Assuring multi-dimensional staff development in line with Project goals 
throughout the vertical structures of the system — from area people to building 
leaders to teachers and back-up through these levels—helps build one type of 
integration in the system* Another kind of integration may be conceived as 
horizontal* The emphasis within schools on building teams and staff cohesive- 
, ness has its parallel at area level* This was a weak spot in PSP. Just as 
staff development for area people was relatively weak* so, too* coi.esiveness at 
area level was weak* It wcis not a focus of deliberate attention and we judge 
that this diminished the group potential of individually dedicated and capable 
people . 

- There's a lot of distance between us as human beings***. If 
you looked at us as individuals, you would say we are good 
people on an individual basis* When we come together as a 

group we're not that Good because we're inhibited [A PSP 

Program Manager/ 6-77j 

- You need to build a cohesive group not only within a school 
but with your peers**,* It doesn't mean necessarily you are 
personal friends* But you are professional peers.,*. You 
build respect/ build trust with your peers. By workshops and 
so on*,,. It is frustrating when you feel program managers 
are not together — that you cannot disagree without being dis- 
agreeable,, , * I am sick of 'We Agree' sessions*,*, /A PSP 
Program Manager, 6-77 J 



As we saw in Chapter 5, the Project-level committees did serve to increase 

communication and to promote more openness than found in other parts of the 

District, but they fell far short of potential in building cohesiveness and 

team spiri\* There as little in the way of deliberate efforts to that end. 
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PSP experience suggests that if integration and cohesiveness are judged impor- 
tant (and in systemic change they must be), then they must foe lifted up as 
important goals and deliberate staff development take place to promote them. 



The formal committee structures could be part of a strategy to build area- 
level cohesiveness — given capable leadership and integration of the group as an 
overt goal. Other formal vehicles of staff development include workshops, 
planning sessions, and retreats. The retreat strategy was apparently not 
utilized until the end of the Project. Some suggested it earlier as a personal 
skill-building mechanism. 



What most of us program managers wanted was training sessions 
in an isolated area — intense training that a business executive 
goes through as part of regular training. We felt this was a 
number one priority**** But it was always turned down. 
/Question: By whom?J — By Washington. If you are going to 
be an instructional person as well as run the school and have 
an open door policy, then managing time and budget and things 
is very important—either somebody will manage it for you or 
you have to manage it.** fA PSP Program Manager, 6-777 



The cost-benefit ratio for such a retreat would be substantially greater if the 
skill-building purpose were yoked to the goal of building group cohesiveness, 
with activities incorporated to that end* 

■Retreat', as used here, is a temporary withdrawing from the scene of 
action to reflect with others upon that action and upo relationships. The aim 
is that people may return to the fray with greater understanding of each other 
and of joint purposes. In a demanding systemic-change project, the need for 
such withdrawal might occur more often in the early period. For example, in 
PSP, when the conflict of roles and personalities was firsc diagnosed in area 
level relationships * 

Regular retreats of area level people during the implementation process 
could be used for mutual debriefing on prior experience — reflection on 
what has been learned from experience, discussion of joint action on mutual 
concerns in the ensuing period, and social and formal activitias to build 
relationships* For example, the annual two-week mandatory in-service at each 
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school could be parallelled by an annual two-day mandatory retreat for area 
level staff, with each of these annual activities complemented during the year 
by workshops and group meetings which together would build group cohesiveness 
as well as accomplish planning and program activities of common concern- 

Some such integrative staff development strategy must pervade the system 
in a project whose purpose is integrated systemic change/ and soi*e such 
strategy is necessary for continuing renewal once project status ends* 

At the end of PSP Year 5, a retreat was organized for area people as one 
part of the effort to ease the transition from Federal project status into the 
District mainstream* Project-wide people were brought together in a setting 
where there was informal social interaction as well as group sharing facilitated 
by an outside consultant* A similar retreat took place subsequently for a 
larger group including former PSP principals and those from the other twelve or 
so schools which would make up the post-PSP area of the School District* ■ One 
can only speculate what the payoff might have been had such strategies to build 
group cohesiveness been used recurrently throughout the Project period* Various 
people interviewed in June of Year 5 volunteered comments: 



-The retreat* wish we'd had this Jtind of thing all along..** 
We are still reluctant to socialize.** /A PSP Program Manager, 
6-77 J 

- I don't think they used the retreat strategy for planning* I 
wish we had built it in from the beginning. I feel so mcch 
closer to them after that experience*** /Area staff person* 
6-77 J 

- They've come a long way* The group this weekend was great* I 
just wish we were doing more of this kind of retreat activity. 
A lot of good things were said as far as talking about "how I 
have perceived you." seme real sharing and communication going 
on* This morning when I came in there was a group of very smiling 
people* glad to see each other and get on with the task.**- We 
still have a long way to go. The key thex'e is the area super- 
intendent* We have the people in the group answering to him and 
thjs will determine how far the group goes* In the school IIC 
it's the principali if he is a leader the school will gc. In the 
area, it's the area superintendent; if he is a leader the gioup 
will go. /Area staff person* 6-77J 
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"What t^ill most influence the retention of PSP innovation?' 1 



The main thing will be the building principal and keeping him 
excited and moving* If you can have your Executive Director 
/Area Superintendent/ and resource coordinator and one consultant 
and principals meeting together and working through how we can 
continue to share ideas and continue to do staff training < there 
is no question the project will be able to continue. There is 
need to stress leadership at the area level. /Area staff person, 
6-77/ 



ADVICE; Invest in leadership at area and building levels if you want 
staff development to be a pervasive fozce in the system. If you want 
cohesiveness and integration across schools and among area staff* make 
that an explicit goal and invest in activities that will build cohesive 
ness as well as skills in the group of area staff and principals . 



Intentionality 

Basic requisites foj "getting it all together" in systemic change are the 
intention and commitment to do so, and the support that will sustain the imple- 
mentation process over time. The Federal agency (OE, then WIE) made such a com- 
mitment and so did the School District of Greenville County in its Piedmont 
Schools Project, USOE/WIE required nothing less than a "systemic strategy of 
change" and backed its conviction with financial support over five years* In 
return the Federal agency required that the Project sustain a holistic approach 
to change and that its external evaluation convey the "interrelated/ integrated 
entity called the Piedmont Schools Project' 1 .* PSP f for its part, developed a 



*In 140 tightly packed, single-spaced pages of the 1975 evaluation RFP there was 
delineated (in unprecedented detail) a Federal design for study of major com- 
ponents in the last two years of the Project, without any specification of how 
to "analyze the interrelated integrated entity"* The intention, however, was 
very clear: We're interested in the whole more than the parts* This perspec- 
tive rims counter to a prevailing orientation of evaluation and research in 
education which favors specialized analysis of components over multi -discipli- 
nary synthesis* 



From this discussion we derive some advice. 



INTEGRATION AND COMMUNITY 
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vision of a "Better Way in Education" and^ranslated it into five years of 
solid effort to change the instructional environment of the Piedmont schools. 
To push beyond the conventional wisdom of educational practice and the conven- 
tional wisdom of evaluation research was a high risk venture for both Federal 
and local agencies. The commitment to "bring it all together" was critical. 
Even when we fall short of realizing them fully* our visions and intentions are 
a lode star bringing some convergence and integrity to the plethora of activi- 
ty es involved in iinovating. 

PSP maintained throughout a strong allegiance to the holistic vision of 
what was to be accomplished and to the centrality of human development and 
relationships in the overall goals and the means to attaining them. Staff 
frequently referred to "PSP philosophy" to convey ctfSnmitment to humanistic* 
personalized* success-oriented education; to "openness" in structures and 
relationships; to involvement of students and staff and community in processes 
of decision-making and learning* This overall orientation was a binding agent 
that helped blend various elements together so that they could be experienced 
as integrated. 

Multi-aging* differentiated staffing, individualization of 
instruction* shared decision-making and responsibility — all 
are coming froir the same source* the same Gestalt* and I think 
that of course it all has to be done together. It all fits 
together. If it does not it is not because it should not but 
because you have a problem someplace. (Program Manager/ 
School C, 6-77; 

"It all fits together. If it does not, it is not because it should not 
but because you have a problem someplace." Thus we might approach the idea of 
'holistic health* or 'integrity* of persons or groups, or the "interrelated/ 



*Note the meaning of Gestalt: (In Gestalt psychology,/ "Any of the integrated 
. structures or patterns that make up all experience and have specific properties 
which ':an neither be derived from the elements of the whole nor considered 
simply as the sum of these elements." The elements of PSP innovation when 
melded together create something distinctive/ even when the parts are recog- 
nizab'e — much as a human being is recognizable as such and partakes of the 
same major elements as other human beings / yet is a distinct person. 
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integrated entity called the piedmont Schools Project" that NIE was concerned 
to study. The innovation evolved over time* with accommodations or mutual 
adaptations occurring that melded many components in a fashion that was dis- 
tinctively PSP in reality as well as in conception. The original concepts 
andjpractices were drawn eclectically from the smorgasbord of innovations which 
proliferated in the 1960 's , based upon their perceived goodness of fit with the 
goals and purposes of the Project and their apparent compatibility with each 
other* Yet PSP was not intended as a field test of any of these concepts** 
While many features of PSP schools strongly evidence their innovative ancestry* 
PSP had a unique configuration of features, Thus* in its infancy* the Project 
was viewed by some as trying to be "IGE more or less"; in its maturity, while 
still reminding us of its relatives, so to speak, it developed its own strong 
personality and integrity* A discussion of some aspects of the mutual adapta- 
tion or accommodations reached during Project evolution, illustrates the process 
of integration and the themes of integration' and 'community' which we have 
suggested in this study and which we recall now* 

Reflection on PSP experience has brought some understandings of 'integra- 
tion' in the context of systemic chan$e in education. We understand it first 
to mean what has been called "horizontal integration" of various components of 
innovation and "vertical integration", referring to consonance of innovation 
throughout the K-12 levels of the schooling system. This conception* associ- 
ated with NIE intentions for Experimental Schools projects, focuses upon innova- 
tion components and seeks to discover whether they can be brought together in a 
"compatible/ mutually reinforcing structure," A second important and convergent 
understanding of 'integration 1 has been reached through reflection on PSP experi- 
ence, it derives from a focus upon the innovators rather than the innovation — 
the interactions of people engaged in the innovating process* This is 'integra- 
tion* in the social sense: the building of community. Both integration of 
innovation components and integration as the building of community among people 
are essential to systemic change and are illustrated in varying degrees in PSP 
implementation experience. 



There are* of course/ rich possibilities for comparing PSP experience with 
spo *c new practices with that of other school systems. 
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Accommodations During the 
Conceptual and Planning Phase 



While the main focus of attention is 



the process of implementing inno- 



vation/ some insights can be derived from a brief recollection of components 
dropped and added during the initial conceptualizing and planning phase- 
Components dropped . The original vision of PSP was on an even grander 
scale than described in Chapter Two. The vision included elements that were 
rejected or substantially modified during planning and negotiation but which 
confirm the breadth of social integration conceived by those who designed the 
Project. 

An idea that never reached the point of incorporation in a firm proposal 
was the use of the Piedmont site as a locus for integrated delivery of social 
services. The idea of financing broad health/ recreation and other social 
services with the support and cooperation of multiple government agencies was 
discussed with HEW/Atlanta early in planning* The fire was rekindled later but 
died, apparently for lack of follow-through** 

The initial vision that "the entire community will become the 'school* for 
the Project 11 and the development of a Year-Round School were severely toned down 
during negotiation. While interaction between school and community remained in 
the plan* its extent was much curtailed* An add-on amount was given to explore 
the feasibility of the Year-Round School* This was studied and a decision 
reached not to implement the concept* 



These ideas , had they been translated into reality t would have meant a 
more pervasive presence of the schools in the community and the community in 



*Early in October 1971/ three of the people involved in proposal development, 
including the Superintendent/ discussed possibilivies with HEW/Atlanta* A 
brief note in early field records suggests that Greenville County Health Depart- 
ment had about three-quarters of a proposal written on how to associate an 
exemplary model for health services delivery with PSP* 




/ 



/ 



the schools — greater social integration. They would also no c*oubt have increased 
the strain of implementation. They are noted here because they illustrate the 
breadth of holistic vision that lay behind the Project* and because these 
elements are potentially capable of incorporation in a ' *hsequent v*ave of inno- 
vation. I 

A component dropped during negotiations was an elaborate scheme for 
accountability * incorporating a PPBS-style fiscal management system. M 0E didn't 
want anything to do with that" and no substitute budgeting innovation or account^ 
ability mechanism was included in the accepted proposal. One unfortunate con- 
sequence was the difficulty in costing out components, given conventional line- 
item budgets. A Study of Program Allocations and Expenditures concluded: 

PSP did not generate many generalizable conclusions about the 
financial cost of the educational innovations , ** JThis7 is a 
common problem in experimental studies or demonstrations in 
educational research* It is difficult to separate out the 
cost elements. Only if highly detailed budget accounts 
linking expenditure to functional elements of the experiment 
are kept from the very outset f will a separation be possible* 
Of course, this requires planning of the cost study and arti- 
culation of the cost questions before the Project is under way*. 
> This is an important lesson to learn for the future, JEPRC, 

Report on Program Allocations and Expenditures / 19787~p* 55J" 

The watering down of references to accountability throughout the system might 
explain in part what sometimes seemed to be an easy-going approach to monitoring 
performance during implementation. The inference is not that "They should have 
done PPBS"; rather? it is that the system for budgeting and for recording and 
monitoring resource allocation in an innovative project should be incorporated 
in the initial design* 

Components added . Two elements Incorporated in the design at the urging 
of USOE during the extended negotiations of the planning phase may be noted* 
One was the Board of Directors* PSP's idea had been to have a consortium of 
the groups involved in the original design to guide Project implementation* 
Whether or not this would have been effective and how are moot points* In any 
event/ as part of an emphasis on indigenizing the Project ("Make it your own 
thing"), USOE pressed for a Board of Directors constituted as described in 
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Chapter Five* The resulting Board was referred to as M a Board which OE likes 



but which is weakened in input", and one interviewee said, "I'd love to have the 
hours we spent trying to figure out what that group ought to do." With hind- 
sight, we could speculate on functions that might have been served in building 
stronger relations with the District and the broader professional community* 
The fact remains that PSP did not render this a viable group and everyone 
appeared relieved when it was mercifully put to rest at the end of the Project 
period* 

A second element addod at OE instigation was the role of Manager of School 
Programs* This did not fit with what PSP designers had in mind when they d< 
vised the management structure, for it effectively eliminated many of the 
responsibilities intended for the Manager of staff Support Services — a role 
written in light of skills and interests of the person who spearheaded the 
design phase* He left the Project after one year and we judged that the 
adjustments made at that time between people and roles were not optimal for 
Project leadership. 

The point in both examples is not that the ideas were unsound as such; 
they had much to commend thera* But PSP people appeared not to feel strong 
.ownership of the concepts introduced by OE, and fitted them somewhat uneasily 

into their 4esign. {n the one case they were unable (or unwilling) to render 

f 

the mechanism (BOD/PLC) functional? in the other, they incorporated the role 
but subsequently diluted its strength by decisions that reassigned personnel 
and responsibilities: 

Accommodations During Implementation 

j 

Earlier discussions have made it clear that various types of accommodation 
or mutual adaptation occurred during the process of implementation: 



-accommodations among pieces of the innovation 

-accommodations of innovation to the ecology and history of the schools 
- accommodate on s between people and innovative roles 
-accommodations of persons and groups to each other 
-accommodations between Project and community and District 
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Some examples may be recalled briefly at this point within the context of our 
concern with integration. 

. Accommodations between programs and philosophy . In Chapter Three we noted 
that there are many varieties of individualized instruction* some of them more 
compatible with PSP's philosophies of openness and personalization than others. 
We saw that the fbrm of individualized program most prevalent in Project schools 
was diagnostic-prescriptive, heavily influenced by District mandates in reading 
and math, particularly. Attempts in some schools to push for different 
approaches with stronger emphasis qn student interests and choice were squelched, 
and variations in which reading for- interest was somewhat separated from skill- 
building were "punished" in the sense that students could do best on the d-p 
(publisher) tests when they worked (ad nauseum, some would say) with the pub- 
lisher's reading series and workbooks to which the tests were geared. Hence* 
an accommodation of PSP to District views was paralleled by accommodation of 
PSP philosophy to prescribed programs. 

D-p individualization calls for well-defined expectations and consistent 
enforcement of rules by teachers. The conceptually compatible approach to 
social behavior would be a variant of behavior modification which also empha- 
sizes teacher direction. But PSP espoused a philosophy of openness and Glasser- 
style reality therapy in which heavy stress is placed upon people taking respon- 
sibility for their own choices and actionV Hence the difficulty that teachers 
were enjoined to maintain one type of communication pattern for academic tasks 
^nd another for social behavior* The disjunction or incompatibility of approach 
was not surfaced as a major problem by PSP personnel; but it was evident that 
some accommodations were_ taking place, while there were variations across and 
within schools, the accommodations reached tended to provide more openness than 
d-p individualization suggests but less student autonomy than Schools Without 
Failure approaches would suggest. 

Accommodations between c ommunity beliefs and promoting learner responsib - 
ility * The focus on social behavior illustrates another accommodation^-between 
pervasive cc.»munity beliefs about child raising^ child behavior and "discipline" 
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and the PSP promotion of student responsibility for learning and behavior. As 
data from the Educational^Beiief s £cale (EBS) and, the Community/Parental Surveys 
showed, Greer community and its teachers were relatively conservative in their 
views of student participation anc? discipline and control (albeit with a sig- 
nificant minority tending to mor<» openness)*. By the end of the five years, the 
community/parents showed relatively high levels ©^satisfaction and acceptance . 
of innovation, but* continued to give clear majority signals that they wanted to 
feel teachers were in control of learning at all times^ (Chapter Six)* The 
general pattern of responses to EBS suggests that most teachers scared and/or 
were responsive to these beliefs. There was thus accommodation between beliefs 
about discipline and teacher control orf the one, hand and a full-blown interpie- 
tation'of ''openness" and "student responsibility" on the other~-wi thin an over- 
all context of substantial change. in instructional settings and practices and a 
positive and pleasant climate for learning in most learning communities.* 

Acco mmodations be tween innovation and setting . Earlier in this chapter 
we noted that the pace of implementation varied with the ecology and history of 
particular schools. "First you build the trust, then you build on the trust 1 ' 
was the tenor of PSP advice, conveying the importance of beginning to build 
community"integration among^the innovating team — as a requisite for changing 
practices. Variation in the pace of change uoes not/ of course, necessarily 
modify the nature of change (any more than individually paced instruction 
necessarily means that students do not study the same materials)- However, the 
situations that occasioned a slower pace of change were sometimes also asso- 
ciated with uneasy or even non -implementation of components of the innovation. 

For example, High School never implemented open and flexibly used space to 
any degree and made lictle inroads on the essentially departmental orientation 
of courses (individualized short course system widespread , but interdisciplinary 
work meager). Yet within the conventional structures a "quiet revolution" 
occurred with broad individualization of instruction, opening up of relation- 
ships within l:he school, and the building of community. There was increased 
movement of students out into the community as part of the learning process; 
and youths elsewhere shut out of "normal" schools — the "trainables"--found a 
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home i^the sheltered workshops and community organisation of- High School,* 

Trade-off in components ? it might.be argued with some plausibility that 
a viabte and constructive trade-off in components was made at High School/ 
given its history and social context, ■ Middle School illustrates another Ifind 
of accommodation that ,is less easy to accept/ but also less easy to discuss 
judgmentally. - ' - 

Middle School students/ perhaps more than any other .<jrdup, would benefit 
from multi-age grouping and the PSP phi sophy of openness opera tionali zed in 
terms of instructional and social interactions- This is because of the parti- 
cular characteristics of cognitive/ physical and psycho-social growth of young 
adolescents. Yet Middle School in some ways was semi-traditional in approaches 
within a radically innovative building. Learning communities were not multi- 
aged/multi-gr*ded, nor was there an advisee system cutting across the lock-step/ 
age-graded structure. The teacher-dominant patterns that prevailed in relation 
to social behavior in PSP which/ at elementary level, were nonetheless associ^ 
ated with a pleasant environment* were judged by observers to produce a less 
congenial climate for learning in some Middle School communities . Multi-aging 
was examined, debated and rejected. The decision rested with staff and adminis- 
trators. Was this a victory for participatory decision-making (a component of 
PSP innovation) or a defeat for multi-aging (another component of PSP innovation)? 
Both, we would judge. 

In the cumplex situation of Middle School, many more issues merit 
attention than can be raised here. We assert simply that the education of young 
adolescents is the least understood and developed level of formal schooling 



Recall that PSP was the only place in the District where Special Education 
"trainables 11 were part of the regular school system, PSP and community argued 
strongly to keep things that way. 
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systems and t**at PSP partakes of the problems that this situation e^gendsrs 
nationa]ly,* In that tfveiall context, PSP Middle Scuool emerges as more open 
and innovative than many, but less so than other schools in the PSP family, 
based on indicators no't^d in this 'study. 

K-12 integration * Middle-High relations illustrate a K-12 aspect of 
integration* High School* with its traditional physical arrangements and curri- 
cular units, presented a foreign environment to students coming out of a history 
of large open-spaced learning communities and Greater spatial mobility. High 
School staff in the early period complained that incoming students did r.ot )a,ow 
how to behave and made derogatory comments a3?out Middle School education as a 
preparation for High* An adaptation was made such that Grade 8 com- 

munities in Middle began increasingly to take oh characteristics of Hign in 
physical and curricular arrangements. This eased the transition between the 
levels of schooling while at the same time reducing the extent to which intended 
characteristics of PSP learning communities prevailed in Middle School* 

There was little evidence of attention to easing the transition from ele- 
mentary schools to Middle School, although some Middle School learning communities 
had as many students as a whole elementary school* Program managers, questioned 
about the transition, conveyed varying, but generally minimal involvement in inter' 
school discussion about that transition, with some averring that their students 
were highly adaptable* By the end of PSP, Middle School vas largely receiving a 



*It would be possible to derive from PSP experience more insights than conveyed 
in tnis document. But the fact remains that there is a dearth of good models 
to follow in relating innovative practices to what is known about characteris- 
tics of young adolescents* /Contrast the plethora of research and tested inno- 
vation in elementary schools,; There is need for a strong comparative case 
studies approach focused on middle schools to illumine tv 0 vs of impioving educa- 
tional practice at this level of the system. This is an area where attention 
to multiple dimensions of social policy and services seems particularly needed- 
Link-up with juvenile justice, probation* health, welfare, substance abuse a r jd 
other systems dispensing youth policy and programs seems appropriate. The 
early PSP notion of the community and the school being much more intimately * 
related in integrated delivery of social and instructional services is useful. 



population of students who had spent four years in PSP-style elementary schools. 
How did they fare compared (say) with students entering the area ;;om tradi- 
tional school backgrounds? And what of students who moved out of PSP schools 
to different instructional environments elsewhere in the District? 

The integration that occurred between levels of Schooling derived from 
the important commonality of intentions emphasized earlier- -the fact that PSB 
schools shared a common philosophy, a common plan and intentionality * a binding 
, common purpose. They also shared resource coordinators who moved from school 
to^ school attending to particular curricular areas; and staff of different levels 
"shared, to a limited extent/ common staff development. Still, there was little 
evidence of specific focus on building relationships/integration between levels 
of schooling (elementary, middle, high). This is judged to be'the result of 
weakness in building community across Schools, particularly at the admnistrative 
level. Which brings us back to the theme of integration as community. 

Community 

Given weakness at area level in building community among program managers 
and area level staff (Sn. B+C, above), it is not surprising that questions of 
transition of students from one school to another were not a focus of attention. 
Integration, putting the pieces together in the move between schools, was some- 
thing largely left for students to do — just as, when interdisciplinary orienta- 
tion to instruction is weak/ such integration as takes place between diverse 
subject matters is something that a student is often left to forge fcr himself. 

On the whole/ though * PSP emerges as a victory for humanising education, 
for developing positive personal relations, for building community. The process 
of building community was strongest within learning communities and schools. 
The many devices used to this end have already been commended — processes and 
programs that brought people into mor^ frequent; and open communication than 
characteristic of traditional schooling; students and staff interacting more/ 
and more qualitatively, with more, and different people because of flexible space 
and movement, teaming "and differentiated staffing, multi-aging, mains treaming/ 
advisory provisions, committee structures, pervasive staff development. 
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At Project/area level/ integration and community were stronger and evi- 
derced more open communication than iri most systems* even while falling some- 
what short oi potential* Integration, as might be expected/ was progressively 

weaker as we move beyond psp schools to the community at large— though school- 

. _ $ 

specific involvement and satisfaction was considerable (Chapter Sj^O - Area- 
level mechanisms for lay and professional involvement tended to beTweak. The 
Board of Directors/Professional Liaison Committee was ineffectual, and the Board 
of Cooperatives which did serve some useful functions was noietheless weak as a 
mechanism for relating psp to the District at la*rge and the Board of Trustees in 
particular. 

The -last two groups potentially might have provided a strong linkage to 
the rest of the District (through intended relations with the Trustees and with 
professional education, respectively), but they did not. .Communication and 
community building were at their weakest between the PSP schools and the central 
administration of the School District* The policy of leaving the experimental 
schools alone for their own good backfired in some measure* True, there were 
many constraints upon building comm^ lity with ''The District" or "The County" — 
mind-sets , diverging decision -making patterns , centralization , regulations , 
political and economic climate. Yet one is left with a strong sense that neither 
the District nor the PSP tried very hard to strengthen communication linkages, 
build bridges, develop community in the sense that we have used the torm here* 
This does not negate the efforts made on both sides in the "Transf srence Program" 
but it does point to weakness in thecritical link between PSP and central 
District administration and decision-makers. 

The negative climate created by financial problems is not sufficient to^ 
account for weakness in the life-line between Project and District. One specu- 
lates that intention a lity was lacking* Without articulated intent and creative 
effort to promote Project-District understanding and community over the ^ears 
of the PSP, relations with "The County" sometimes seemed more tolerated than 
cultivated. To th£ outside observer it appeared that the Project and the 
Superintendent went about their preoccupying and demanding business independently 
save in times of crisis- When the crisis was external as when Federal funding 
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was in jeopardy/ they palled together, when it was internal (as in the Superin- 
tendent's concern with a new School Board and a referendum* ■ or as in FS^'s 
worries over "phasing out 11 ) , efforts on either side to be understood and helped 
appeared to lack political astutenesr and constructive action. Both sides felt 
misunderstood. The moral seems to be: if you don't build community, ; .t isn't 
there to build upon when you need it. 

P. CONTINUITY 

But PSP in many important ways did build community and it was there to 
build upon as the schools moved into the post-Project mainstream of the District. 
There are features that augur favorably for greater spread of PSP-style innova- 
tion into educational practice in the District and elsewhere. There was a 
tremendous investment in people — by Federal governments by District, and most 
heavily by the sheer effort and energy of the PSP staff themselves.- An invest- 
meat in innovators. Large numbers of people were trained and became experienced 
in "getting it together". Many developed a strong capacity to learn from 
experience/ to reflect on action and convey their understandings in training 



others^.* 



"Getting it together" is one way of talking about education in PSP. Each 

student and staff member was seen as requiring a mix of knowledge and skills 

an*i dispositions for rounded development. Abilities to understand self and- 

relate to others were elevated to an unusual degree* Building a strong self- 

j 

concept \$ a way of "getting it'" together"" at the level of one perspn. Relating 
to others i c the beginning of social integration — building positive relation- 
ships which enable people tq "act together* Getting their act together/ they can 
change schools* . 

Among the payoffs of the "open" philosophy that undergirded PS? was the 
freeing up of teachers to be more mobile within and outside th*sir schools* 
Revard structures are notoriously flat in education (tenure and salary tied to 
years of service rather than performance, and little differentiation of staff) 
an*i the incentives to engage in high-risk* energy-draining innovation are not 
obvious* In open communica'.ion and teaming settings t however (as compared with 
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closed and self-contained settings), opportunities for support and appreciation 
from professional peers increase. Moreover* both school an<J area staff had 
expanded opportunities for sharing knowledge and skills beyond the PSP and 
experienced increasing demand for their services by the end of the Project, 
Thus there accrued benefits both in terms of professional rewards and job satis 
faction/for staff, and in terms of the spread of innovation by the mobility of 
innovator^ * 

- , .,1 like teachers to share success practices and walk in 
each other's moccasins. Wot just in this building. Here, 
there, outside the state even. To me the thing that blows 
the mind is to see a teacher who never goes outside the 
classroom, doesn't ha/e a comprehensive picture of education 
because she doesn't read or attempt to study, ., /Program 
Manager/ 6-77^ r 

- ...I could give you a list of forty-.teachers in this Project 
who could go anywhere and train a staff and get them going. 

We have a few staff members who are moving into positions ^ 

* ' of principals* superintendents I think it is all directly 

related to Project experience,,.. I think in the next few 
years the District will develop a comprehensive 'staff develop- 
ment program which will offect a large number of teachers and 
they will use our teachers to do this, 'Years from now we will 
be seeing tremendous things happening as our people move into 
responsibility in the District and state and implement these 
ideas. . , /Staff Development Coordinator, 6-777 

- ,:.It is my desires in the future (after Project) to strive 
to create a psychological climate, as in the past five years, 

so the 'Children can be free to make mistakes/ free to be curious, 
- * feel free to learn from their environment, from stucentS/ from 
experience, and from me. , . /T<rach*r, 5^777 

- ,.,I am as excited as I know tfaslow must have been at one time, 
when. he first started getting it together,-,- I'm past the 
missionary stage/ the want-to-save-the-world oajrt. More 
sophieticated than that. But I know through sobtle ^inf lutmce 
and my own staff development that I c<*n liave some type of 
impact/ large or small.,., I've been in nearly every state of 
the Union in the last two years and the people I team w^th here 
have done a lot too, we are psyched ud, and our crap detectors 
are fine tuned,,,, I'm excited because the best of what the 
Project stood for and could be is very much alive. We are not 
limited by our mistakes. We can learn from them, 1 know what 
not to do. The discrimination process is continuing I don't 
care where it is I'm going or what I will do, but I assure you 
that wherever it is I go I will take the Project with me. All 

I have learned, ,, /Project Manager/ 6-777 
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Those who remained in the former PSP schools and those who moved out 
"took the Project with them" in some way, What happened next we will not know, 
short of follow-on investigation. Neither integration, nor innovation, viewed 
as process, have a stopping point; either they evolve or they regress* .As 
people moved into and out of the former PSP schools and the schools themselves 
melded more into the District, further adaptations would take plaice. To the 
extent that a process of continuing renewal pervades the schools and its vitality 
is maintained, we would expect the spirit and associated practices of PSP to be 
pervasive and to spread in some measure. Innovation would be expected to spread, 
too, 'through staff who moved out of those schools into other positions in the 
District, State, and nation "taking the Project with thenT . Many had developed 
a strong capacity not oust to implement new practices, but to understand how 
they fit together in systemic change* to reflect on action, to learn from 
experience, and to infuse those understandings into, further action. 

''If we are to shar'e the search for "h Better Way in Education" we can ^do 
no less. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

QUO VADIS? — THREE IDEAS FOR FOLLOW- OH STUDIES 

; This document has been longer than either the writer or the sponsors (NIE, 
Regional Programs) had in mind when it was commissioned. Even so, it is selec- 
tive in its treatment of PSP experience. For each df the specific topics dis- 
cussed in this report there is more to be mined from that experience. Keeping 
our focus on the totality rather than the compononts of implementation, however-, 
there are some lines of inquiry which would build upon the present study in ways 
relevant to NIE agendas for the improvement of practice* 

Three follow-on studies aresuggested here" none of them highly elaborate; 
each of them a potentially cost-effective use of resources* Two derive directly 
from presently available documentation, while the third calls for new data col- 
lection. The first vould be a comparative education analysis across PSP schools 
to highlight the importance of site-specific variables in implementing changes 
in practice- The second would focus primarily upon internal evaluation as a \ 
vehicle for improving practice (with some lesser attention to the role of exter- 
nal evaluation and monitoring)* The third propose^ study would collect and 
analyze data on the retention ,©f innovation in the target schools* and the dif- 
fusion and dissemination of innovation beyopd them. 

(1) Comparative Analysis of Schools Implementing Change 

The present study has depicted the implementation in the set °t eight 
schools/ noting differences among schools largely by level of schooling 
(elementary, middle* high). It has been suggested at several points in the 
discussion that elementary schools were more similar than different in the 
levels of change implemented in educational practice. Whilst the broad generali- 
zation holds, it glosses over differences among schools as settings for change- 
Given that PSP schools were, by and large, implementing the same set of new 
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concepts and practices/ the schools themselves may be considered the variables.* 
Each school had its own characteristics and personality — deriving from the 
characteristics and personality of the people (students and staff) who lived 
and worked there/ and J^iom its history and setting* 

We have suggested in the present chapter the kinds of accommodations that 
occur during implementation of innovation. Both the idealized components of 
planned change and the ^people expected to implement them accommojdateid in some 
measure to each other* Such mutual adaptation accords with contemporary 
research findings, , More importantly, it affirms that schools are created for 
people rather than people for schools* A comparative education study across 
the schools would analyze available data (from surveys/ tests/ observations/ 
interviews) to deduce what can be learned from PSP experience about school 
characteristics and settings in relation to the implementation of innovation* 
Such study could suggest elements of context that should be, taken into account 
in devising strategies to assure ^he utilization of knowledge for the" improve- 
ment of practice (including attention to general and individualized approaches 
to dissemination) * 

(2) Evaluation and the Improvement of Practice 

A second study, for which there exist document at iot^" and data as yet only 

partially reported out, would examine internal' evaluation in PSP * The intent 

would be to identify what can Ibe learned, from 'PSP experience about evaluation* 
as a mechanism for the improvement of educational practice. 



*This is not the case in many other projects. For example/ within the Experi- 
mental Schools Program, all projects were concerned with comprehensive, systemic 
changer but many sought to fallow schools to develop individually different pro- 
grams and approaches to change, to test the viability of alternative schools 
within a single schooling system* Other programs where the innovation studied 
might be the same across schools, tend not to document the wide range of vari- 
ables that condition implementation — the innovation and related study being 
partial in scope and often short-run in duration. 
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PSP's organization included an evaluation unit— referred to as Level I or 
Internal Evaluation, to distinguish it from L*vel 11 or External Evaluation, 
The unit's personnel were moved to District level in PSP Year 5 to become the 
nucleus of a broadened approach .to evaluation services in the County generally. 
L^vel I evaluation was intended to,serye the Project by providing information 
to decision-makers to help them monitor performance and take whatever action 
seemed appropriate to improve progress towards objectives. The evaJuators saw 
themselves as performing pr,o-active studies and responsive studies* The pro- 
active studies were designed to assess progress tew«rds specified measurable 
objectives (e.g., analysis of test- and survey data), and responsive studies, 
generated to meet evaluation needs as perceived by practitioners. 

* 

The external evaluation design included a component to study Internal 
Evaluation. Level II completed a major task in retrieving/ organizing* cata- 
loguing and summarizing over a hundred documents produced by Level I during the 
five years of tbe Project/ and Completed an evaluation of the technical adequacy 
of the major "products" . * The proposed study would furnish a summary update 
on Level I products; report on n the process and effects of Internal Evaluation 
using available data from surveys/ interviews and PSP documents; an^ comment 
upon the issnes tljat surface from PSP experience. Several of these issues are 
generic in evaluation and important to address in devising strategies for 
improving practice. They include: ^ 

- Ba^ic Documentation ; On the one hand evaluation often generates 
large quantities of information, costly to assemble and, sometimes 
hard to manage, analyze and interpret. On the other ,hand, dis- 
semination strategies are crippled when b*asic rec6rds have 
not been kept systematically to record what is being done and at 
what ctfst in time and money, i 

- Data Pr6blems : Problems that occur in routine data collection, 
assembly, processing and retrieval are frequently glossed over in 
evaluation studies* Recognizing the pitfalls ana the vagaries in 
quality, timeliness, and utilization of data is important to inter- 
preting ''results". 

- "Success" and "Outcomes" : The issue pf defining "success" and "out- 
comes" in inhovative programs. The role'of test data. Standardized 
measures vs. indicators of quality education. Choosing what you 
look at and audiences/utilizers for what you find. 

- "Controls" : Issues of comparability ana the pollution of controls 
(negative) by the diffusion of innovation (positive). 
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These issues are common to int£rn*L and external evaluation. While the 
prime foqus would be Internal Evaluation in PSP/ the study would also touch on 
pitfalls and opportunities in Level II evaluation and Federal monitoring of 
projects-* The rationale for the study is that documentation and evaluation 
are necessary if we are to learn from exp*»rionce and plan and act accordingly. 
They are essential to any strategy of dissemination when dissemination is 
conceived as implementation of improved educational practice. 

f3) 'Rete ntio n and Diffusio n of Inno vat i on «^ ' 

The heavy investment of Federal monies and of local time and energies to 
change the Piedmont schools was intended to be seminal: the transformation in 
environment and practices in the pilot schools was expected to generate know- 
ledge and know-how that would facilitate the sorted and utilization of concepts 
and practices without replicating the initial cost. The Transference Program 
was one planned strategy to this end. HoweVeV* there has been no effort to 
render the major Federal investment more cost-effective by finding out to what 
extent dissemination and diffusion has occurred an^what can be learned from 
the experience of three years post-PSP activity to increase our understanding 
of implementation and dissemination. 

The first two studies suggest ways of learning from analysis of exist|ng 
data. The third suggested study would require a follow-through effort in new 
data collection and analysis/ to address questions of retention and diffusion 
of innovation: what has happened in the pilot schools since the Project ended? 
Three years later, do these schools retain and build upon the comprehensive 



*Gne area in which more could be done to learn from experience concerns the 
role and functions of Federal project monitors. They have an overview and 
comparative perspective from monitoring a range of projects which is invalu- 
able. Yet it is not apparent in many ca'ses that their skills and knowledge 
are tapped within the Federal agency or in its relations with contractors £nd 
clients. "Creative monitoring" as opposed to "contract management" can con- 
tribute greatly to the improvement of practice. 
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innovation in the instructional environmetn? Have the knowledge, the skills, 
the improvements in practice been diffused and disseminated beyond the pilot 
area? What factors have influenced retention, diffusion, a nd utilization of 
new practices? What can be learned from the post-PSP experience about ways in 
which knowledge and practices are spread and utilized beyond a pilot area? 

These questions could be addressed at various levels of intenstiy and 
extens iveness * with varying levels of cost. A relatively small study could be 
highly cost-effective in terms of illuminating elements that should be structured 
into strategies for dissemination.* 

The component on retention of improved practices would require some basic 
field study and interviewing in the pilot schools and District, to judge levels 
of retention and development of ^3P-style innovation and the factors influencing 
them. The component on diff usion/dissemination would use interviewing and 
questionnaire approaches to identify the formal and ifnormal channels by which 
PSP innovation is perceived to have affected practice outside the target area, 
notably: (a) Within the District — in the ten schools grouped with PSP into a 
larger administrative area when the Project ended; and in the District generally* 
particularly by systematic staff development or a ^Transference-type program, 
tb) Outside the District, by formal and informal mechanisms. In particular* the 
notion of diffusion of innovation by the mobility of innovators is worth pursuing. 
It could -be approached by tracking key PSP personnel who moved out of Project 
schools. .(How did PSP experience influence what t,iey are now doing and how 
does it affect their new colleagues/work-? Did they indeed "take the Project 
with them"?) > 



*If the kind of understandings generated by a PSP-related case study proved 
illuminating, they could provide a basis for designing a larger-scale invests 
gation across selected Federal projects 'to furnish generalizable inputs to 
dissemination strategies. 
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Learning from Experie nce 

Completing the Knowledge-Planning-Action Loop 

The above suggestions are made in the belief that gains accrue in know- 
ledge and in improved practice when we hone our ability to learn from experi- 
ence. Capitalizing on existing documentation, data, and experience generated 
by past investment may be less glamorous but more cost-effective in this 
respect than launching high-cost ventures into "new" areas for research and 
J development. 

The theme of learning from experience is applicable at all levels of the 
educational enterprise — from individual student to Federal agency. For example, 
there are strong parallels between what we understand of the stages of student 
learning, and the stages of staff development, and the levels of dissemination 
^ identified by Regional Programs.* Similarly, what we understand about indivir. 
dualizing instruction in a schoolroom, has parallels in well-constructed staff 
development programs, and in well-designed dissemination strategies. All 
require, minimally, attention to identifying the needs of learners/clients, 
appropriate utilization of the four learning modes^ and attention to components 
of the learning cycle.** 

Finally, we note a parallel between PSP experience in designing and imple- 
^ menting change strategies and Fe^eral/RP efforts to do the same. When PSP 

planners set about creating a new and better instructional environment respon- 
* sive to communif-y goals for education, they studied the best- of available know- 
ledge and the best of "tested practices 11 , selecting elements that seemed appro- 
priate to goals and mutually compatible. They built their plan upon this know- 
ledge and then proceeded to act to implement THE innovation* We judged that 
what they implemented was more than the sum of the parts derived from prior 



♦Regional Programs have identified four ways to think of dissemination (spread, 
exchange, choice, implementation) that are paralleled by the major stages in 
staff development (awareness, exploration, practice, feedback and reinforce- 
ment — see Ch* 4), and the stages in individual mastery of new skills. 

**See Chapter 3. 
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knowledge: it was a new Gestalt, We would argue that the systematic effort 
to reflect upon action, to learn from experience, is the link between what 
an NIE/Regional Programs planning document refers to as "utilizing existing 
knowledge" and "the creation cf new knowledge". 

The loop joining knowledge and practice is completed, the cycle of renewal 
continues — whether in PSP schools or in NIE programs — so long as we seek delib^ 
erately to learn from experience. For in learning from experience, we can both 
help to generate knowledge and to improve practice. 
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1968-1970 



Original and Revised Goals and Objectives of PSP, $ 
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Table and Schematics for Studies of the New Instructional 
Environment (SRC/EPRC, 1975) 

implementation of Hulti-aged Learning Communities at 
Elementary School a and Elementary School E, 1971-1977 
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APPENDIX 1 



STATISTICAL PROFILE OF TARGET AREA STUDENTS 
BEFORE THE PROJECT— 1968, 1969, 1970 DATA 

Enrollments by Race* Dropouts* Further Education 





Enrollnents by Race l°71-72 








Total 


Percent 




School 


Enrollment Black 


Whl te Bl ack 


A 




321 52 


269 16.10% 


B 




174 30 


144 17.24% 


JD 




305 57 


248 18.69% 


e* 


arjr . 




364 18.39% 


c 




377 1 62 


315 1 6.45% 


p 




497 122 


JIJ it. JJ/O 


G- 




1 ,300 246 


1,054 18.92% 


H 




1,357 223 


1,134 16.43% 


\ — 


Total 


4,777 874 


3,903 Avct?.ift7e 




Average Dally Attendance 


--Oistrlct 91.71% 


Greer 92.75% 




Percentage of 


loss from 1st grade through 12th grade 






District 


Target Population 




1968 


4U4% 


39.8% 




1969 


4o.4% 


43.6% ■ ' 




1970 


41.5% 


54.8% 




Percentage of 


graduates entering college. 






\ 

District 


Target Population 




* 




4o% 




1968 


4o% 




1969 


42% 


38% 




1970 


42% 


35% 




Percentage of graduates entering trade 


and technical schools 






District 


Target Population 




1968 


11. 2%. 


15% 




1969 


13* 9% 


16% 




1970 


13.0% 


20% 
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ORIGINAL AND CORRESPONDING REFORMULATED GOALS OF 
THE PIEDMONT SCHOOLS PROJECT 



• Original Objective (1972) 

(l)To involve actively students, parents, community 
groups, and professional educators through educational 
cooperatives in a continuing process ol deckling the pur* 
poses of education in an evolving society, in suggesting 
concrete ways to achieve those purposes, in recommend* 
ing policy governing education to the Board of Trustees* 
and in providing feedback and grass roots evalualion relat- 
ing lo local education. 



Restated Objectives (1975) 



Process Objective 1: To improve the quanlily and qual- 
ity of involvement of the lay community in the decision 
making process. 

Process Objective 2, To improve the quantity and qual- 
ity of involvement of the professional community rn the 
decision making process. 

Process Objeclive 3: To improve Ihe quantrty and qua!* 
ity df involvement of the school community in the decision 
making process. 

Product Ot ctive 8: By May of 1 977, to increase to 50 
per cent the percentage oi the lay community who perceive 
the discipline in Piedmont Schools Project schools as hav- 
ing improved during Ihe life of the project as compared with 
31 percent in 1974, 



(2) To provide experiences for students and teachers de- 
signed to promote positive attitudes toward self, learning, 
and positive relationships with others. 



* Process Objective 5: To provide a variety of processes 
lor individualizing education. 

Process Objective 6: To provide various programs and 
materials in each curriculum area for individualizing educa- 
tion, ' 

Product Objective 3: To decrease by 5 pet cent annu- 
ally the 1974 baseline percentage ot students whos e self- 
concepl sco res are in the lowest three categories, while 
maintaining the percentage scoring in the highest three 
categories, 

Producl Objective 4: To Increase by 5 per cent annu- 
ally the. percentage of Piedmont Schools Project students 
reflecting a . positive attilude toward selected Prog rams, 
operating procedures, and personnel within Piedmont' 
Schools Project so that by 1977 the percentage will be 15 
per cent above the 1974 baseline per cent, 

Producl Objective 5: During the school years 1 974-75, 
• l975-76^and 197&-77* to increase the percentage ol al- 
tendance of Piedmont Schools Project students a statisti- 
cally significant degree above the median percentage of 
attendance of their respective three preceding years. 

Product Objective 6: To decrease annually to a static 
ttcaliy significant degree th e dropout rate of the Piedmont 
Schools Project student population. 

Product Objective 7: To decrease annually to a statis- 
% lically significant degree the mean per capita disciplinary 
s uspensions within Piedmont Schools Project schools. 
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PSP Objectives, contd. 

(3) Jo develop curriculum '^pacifications in the affective, 
cognitive, and psychomotor areas in lerms of pupil perfor- 
mance objectives necessary lo achieve a basic education. 


1 Process Objective 6:To provide various programs and 
materials in each curriculum area lor individualizing educa* 
tion. 

Product Objective 1; By May of 1977, to increase the 
annual mean learnina rate of Piedmont thorns Pmj^rrt 
students in the basic skills areas 20 oer cent above their 
mean baseline ratesof learning established in May 011974. 

Product Objective 2: By May of 1977, to decrease by 5 
per cent ihe percentage of Piedmont Schools Project stu- 
dents scoring in Ihe two lowest categories of achievement, 
while maintaining the percentage scoring in the two upper 
categories. 


t^Jlo provide the means for each student who has mas- 
tered the basic skills to desjgn his own educational program 
according to his needs and value structure. 


Process Objective 3- To improve the quantity and qual- 
ity of involvement ol the school community in the decision 
making process. £ 

Process Objective 5: To provide a variety of processes 
lor inoiviouaiiziny couucmun. 

Process Objective 6: To provide various programs and 
materials^ each curriculum area for individualizing educa- 
tion. ~~ 


" (5) To osvelop real-world evaluation and verification 
capabilities to assess student performance of the basic 
Skills anc 10 assess the effectiveness of education pro- 
grams. 


Process Objective 7: To provide product and process 
feedback information io the decision makers. 


* 

t^To develop career and occupational information pro- 
grams and to promote practical work experiences for stu- 
dents so as to dignify the world of work. 


Process Objective 5:Toprovide a variety of processes 
. lor individualizing education. 

Process Objective 6>To provide various programs and 
materials in each curriculum P>ea for individualizing educa- 
lion. 


* ' To provide art, drama, music, and physical education 
programs geared to individual expression, fulfillment, a n( j 
appreciation. 


Process Objective 6: To provide various programs and 
materials in each curriculum area for individualizing educa- 
tion, 


(8) TO develop, implement, test, and refine an organiza- 

41^^**-«h1 _i_ i_ #\t 4L*-#*.4 «. * Jill ijt^ilAjtiK __p _m 

tional model, Km2 that will facilitate and encourage indi- 
viduated and personalized education programs- 


Process Objective 4: To provide the time and oppor- 
tunity for instructional personnel to function in a capacity 
which will facilitate individualized education. 


(9)To develop a system to provide for detailed fiscal 
accountability. 


Process Objective 7. To provide process and product 
feedback information lo the decision makers. + 


) To devekfp slaffing patterns and the necessary inser* 
vice training program so that all. Involved serve as 
O italors of the educational process and promote positive 
^J^IO* 005 * 1 '? 5 with others. \ t 


Process Objective 4. To provide the time and oppor- 
tunity lor instructional personnel lo function in a capacity 
which will facilitate individualized education. 
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Figure LI 

The Process of Ii^lem&ntinft the New Instructional Environment 
Focus and Assessments of Components of Substudy tfl 



Components of Substudy ffl 



1A* 



Implementation of the 
Learning Community Concep 



IB, Staff Development 



1C* 



Assignment of Program- 
malic Authority 



ID* Community Inf,ut/ 
Involvement 



Level II Focus 



Degree to which the structure and 
climate of the learning community 
is developed and implemented 



Explaining the process and the 
impact of staff development activ- 
ities initiated by PSP to promote 
implementation*of the new instruc- 
tional environment 



Extent to which authority for pro- 
grammatic decision-making has been 
delegated to individuals directly 
responsible for the implementation 
of instructional programs 



Assessments Emphasized (cf ,NIE/RFP) 



Process of implementation of LCs 
Degree of implementation of LCs 
Reactions of participants 



Process of staff development 
Attitudinal impact 



Process of redistribution of 

authority 
Degree of implementation J in 

decision-making groups 
Reactions of groups 



Improvement in quantity and 
quality of community involvement 
in the educational decision-making 
process 



IE* Parent and Community 
Satisfaction 



Parent satisfaction with imple- 
mentation of learning communities. 
Parent and community satisfaction 
with access to decision-making and 
effect of inputs* 



■see- 



Extent of formal and informal 

community input to decisions 
Process of channeling inputs 
Effects /impact 



Extent of knowledge of and satis- 
faction with n£w instructional 
system (parents) — :% 

Extent of knowledge .of and satis- 
faction with inputs into imple-*' 
mentation process (parents and 
community) ^ 



EPRC/Webster/y-75 
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FIGURE 1-2 ■ 

SCHEMATICS FOR INTEGRATION OF ANALYTIC COMPONENTS 
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SCHEMATIC A 

Hypothetical Relationships between 
Components of Sub-Stiidy 01: The- 
Process, of Implementation of the 
Nev Instructional Environment 




SCHEMATIC B 

Hypothetical Relationships of Substudie%: 
Towards an Integrative Evaluation 
of The Fiedtnont Schools, Project 
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APPENDIX 4 



IMPLEMENTATION OF MULTI-AGED LEARNING COMMUNITIES AT 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL A AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL E 
1971-1977 



YEAR 


SCHOOL A 


SCHOOL E 


r5r-HinUS C 


Principal & r\f\ Board discussed 
faculty plan to have 6 open space 
double classrooms, one multi-aged 


Self-contained, single grade 
rooms 

i 


PSP-Mi"nu* l" 


Six open space, double classes 
one of them multi-aged across 
three ages and with hand-picked, 
consenting teacher team 


Self-contained, single grade 
classes 


PSP-Year 1 


More multi-grade LCs 


Open classrooms created* 
Students assigned by grade 
level. "Investigation" of 
multi-aging 


PSP-Yea r 2 


More multi-grade LCs 


Students assigned by , 
grade^level . . 
Activities to develop plan^ 
for mul ti-aging 


, PSP-Year 3 


All LCs multi-aged with two-age 
span . 


Multi-aging implemented 
for first time i.h all LCs 
simultaneously 



PSP-Year 4 Same 
PSP-Year 5 Same 

Reactions: Will continue the same way 
after the project 



Experimentation with two- 
age-span and three-age 
span LCs i [y^4 — new prog, manager) 

Same (?) 

Mixed feelings about multi- 
a^ing. - ' . ; 

Not clear whether commitment , 
will sustain the innovation. 



SRC/HW/4-78 
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